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THE FLUSH Is BAcKEeD By AiR Pressure! 
They save a gallon of water every time! 


HE fact that Vogel Number Ten 
and Number 10-A Seat-Action 
Closets flush thoroughly on four gallons 
of water means a saving of one gallon of 


water every time they flush. 


Multiply this by the number of closets 
in your school and you will appreciate 
the tremendous saving. 


Literature on Vogel Froducts sent promotly upon re 


A\nd as to the cost of upkeep aan 


put a stock closet on an endurance test 
July 16,1929. It has now flushed more 
than 300,000 times.... without even a 


washer being renewed. 


This is another example of the econom- 


ical operation of Number Ten and 


Ten-A Closets for Schools. 


WUe!st 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. . 








: a" St. Louis, Mo. 


}L, SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS. 
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MeKINLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CA. Ss Harris, Nanicipal Architect 
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When school days are over for the week, wash your slate blackboards with good, clean water and 
a little ammonia. Wipe them dry with a rubber edged squeegee and see how fresh and clean your 
boards will appear. Sanitation demands that school equipment be clean. Make your classroom more 
attractive by having clean boards ... Consult your architect. His recommendations are based on 
years of experience. He will tell you many other reasons why leading schools and universities use 


“Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards ... Write for our book on slate for the modern school... 






quries OF Sta, 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY ct te 
Department D.6, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania See 
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Another Interesting Johnson 


Control of School Building 
Heat and Ventilation 


Boswell High School, Topeka, Kansas, was built in 


1922, and equipped with Johnson Heat & Humidity 
Control. 


Some rooms in this building have unit ventilators 
and direct auxiliary radiation. Here Johnson Ther- 
mostats control the mixing dampers in the unit ven- 
tilators and the diaphragm valves on the individual 
direct radiators. Other rooms have only direct radi- 
ators. Here Johnson Thermostats control the steam 
supply to the radiators. Another feature of this 
Johnson installation is that the recirculating damp- 
ers in the unit ventilators are controlled in conjunc- 
tion with dampers in roof ventilators by means of 


Johnson pneumatic switches, which are located in 
the boiler room. 


JOHNSON SERVICE . 507 E. Michigan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Albany Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Minneapolis Seattle 
Baltimore Denver New York Calgary, Alta. 
Boston Des Moines Philadelphia Montreal, Que. 
Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh Winnipeg, Man. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Portland Toronto, Ont. 
Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis Vancouver, B. C, 


Kansas City Salt Lake City 


oe Johnson Branches Insure Emer- 
gency Attention Within Twenty-four Hours 
Anywhere. Every Johnson Installation Inspected 
Annually Without Charge. Each Johnson Installa- 
tion Made By Johnson Mechanics Only. 





BoswELL HIGH SCHOOL, Cuas. D. CutHsert, Architect 
Topeka, Kansas Geo. W. SuTHERIN, Heating Contractor 





The All-Metal System. The All-Perfect Control. 
The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature) 


(Night & Day) Control. 
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Clean — Smokeless — Healthful 
SPENCER AUTOMATIC HEAT 
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Honeoye Falls High School 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


Architects 
O. W. and H. B. Dryer, Rochester, N.Y. 


Heating Contractors 
Warnock and Zarndt, Rochester, N. Y. 


Two Spencer Boilers Used 





An increasing number of school officials are realizing the importance of providing clean, 
healthful, uniform heat, and are installing the Spencer Gravity Stoker Boiler. This automatic 
heater is specially designed to burn No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite, or small size coke; both 
exceptionally clean and smokeless fuels. By the nature of its construction, the Spencer pro- 
vides steady, uniform heat — and at the Lowest Cost Per Square Foot of Cast Iron Radiation 
( the most dependable measure of school heating cost ). Detailed information on request. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spencer Heater Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


oPENCE h 


Magazine Feed 


HEATERS 


for stcam,vapor or hot water 


















Sweet’s, Pages C3 892-C3 896 
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Yon Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


For Your Own 


Children 


If you were going to erect a school building which was to house 
your own children, you would unhesitatingly demand the genuine 
Type “B” Von Duprin devices—and you would insist upon getting 
them. 


You would demand absolute certainty that those children were 
going to have the protection of Von Duprin reliability, Von Duprin 
sureness of operation under emergency demands. 


Yet, in all fairness, isn’t it almost as important to insist upon 
these unquestionably reliable devices for the protection of other 
children as for your own? Isn’t it the decent thing to demand 
them for the sake of other parents who are perhaps as fond of their 
children as you are of yours? 


After all, isn’t the few dollars which cheaper devices will save, 
an awfully small thing to wager against the safety of anybody’s 
children—or of adults? 


We urge that you request your architect to specify the genuine 
Type “B” Von Duprins, as an item separate from the finishing hard- 
ware. Thus you foster clean competition, since all reputable dealers 
can buy them at the same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Heat and hot water at the Georgetown University Preparatory 
School, Rockville Pike, Md., are assured at lowest cost with these 
three oil-fired Heggie-Simplex Boilers. Heating Contractor — 


to Look for 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


D. D. Condon, Washington, D. C. 





to Assure Heat 


at Lowest Cost 


Architects and engineers who watch boiler perform- 
ance carefully recognize four features of design as 
indispensable to operation at lowest cost. 

**Does the boiler,” they ask, “give fuel plenty of 
room to burn?” “How much of the heating surface 
is in direct contact with the fire?” “Are the gases 
stripped of heat before they reach the chimney?” 
‘Does the water circulate freely?” 

In Heggie-Simplex Boilers, the fire-box or main 
chamber is extra large. Fuel has plenty of room to 


. Extra large fire-box 
. Secondary combustion chamber 


3. Numerous rear-front-rear tubular flues 
to strip gases of heat 


4. Single body of water 
free from restricted passages 


Nw = 

















burn. A spacious secondary combustion chamber, at 
the rear, provides additional space necessary for 
complete combustion of the valuable gases. Water legs 
surrounding these compartments assure the maxi- 
mum of heating surface in direct contact with the 
fire. Heat is absorbed the instant released. 

Numerous rear-front-rear tubular flues strip the 
gases of all usable heat before they reach the 
chimney. 

The water in Heggie-Simplex Boilers—in water 
legs (front, rear and side) and in the barrel—is in 
one body. No restricted passages to impede the free 
flow of the heat to the outlet. 

Built of steel, electrically-welded into one seamless, 
crack-proof unit, Heggie-Simplex Boilers are simple 
to install and economical to maintain. For complete 
facts, write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, III. 
Member of the Steel Heating Boiler Institute. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEEE HEATING BOILERS 
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a rest cure ? 


RREGULAR heating, stale and unwholesome air is 

bad on the nerves and temperament. It keeps teachers 

. and pupils... constantly on edge. It makes vacation 
time a time for a rest cure. It causes teachers to return 
weary and worn, instead of full of vitality and enthusi- 
asm, on continuing their work. 


In your present building ...or contemplated one... 
make sure that the heating and ventilating equipment 
is what it should be—reliable, efficient, economical and 
quiet. Just such a system may be obtained upon install- 
ing Universal Heating and Ventilating Units. These 
units are self-contained and provide the ideal method of 
supplying class-rooms with regularly changed, clean 
and wholesome, heated air. They operate quietly and 
without drafts, delivering a vertical discharge of air heat- 
ed at just the required temperature. They have been in- 
stalled with perfect satisfaction in many of the nation’s 
leading schools and are equally applicable to the large 
school and the small, to the new and the old. Our Branch 
Office near you will gladly give you additional facts. 


Send for our book of prominent installations, or for 
our catalog and engineer’s data book. No obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Rlower 


Ee VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 











MANUFA CTURERS OF ALL TYPES or an HANDLING EQUIPMENT 17 Since veer, 1668 
(1124) 
IF IT’S HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH 


UNIVERSAL UNITS IT’S A MODERN SCHOOL 





June, 1931 


At the END of the term. 


OT 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 
are Quiet in Operation, Dependable, 
Reliable and Pleasing in Appearance. 





June, 


©1931 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


HER-NEL-Co 


SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the 

Univent System of Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of 

Ventilation, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the 

Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, and other heating and 
ventilating equipment. 


Engineers, architects and school authorities see in the Her-Nel-Co 
System of Ventilation the practical solution of a most harassing 
problem. 

In this system an invigorating, healthful atmosphere is created and 
maintained in the school room—without the expensive expedient of 
preheating a continuous supply of outdoor air. 

It is estimated that the Her-Nel-Co operates at 50% of the fuel costs 
of systems based on supplying the school room with a fixed quantity of 
outdoor air—irrespective of outside weather conditions. Naturally this 
modern system also effects decided savings in boiler costs, radiator 
costs, and building costs. 

School authorities, engineers, and architects interested in securing 
better ventilation, at a saving in fuel, maintenance and building costs, 
should write for the book, “The Herman Nelson Her-Nel-Co System 
of Ventilation”. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


Factory at Moline, Illinois - Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 





BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON KINGSTON, PA SAGINAW, MICH. MILWAUKEE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA VANCOUVER, B. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1 PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. TORONTO, ONT 
HARTFORD, CONN. JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER CALGARY, ALTA, 
SYRACUSE ERIE, PA TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT. OSLO 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. C EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE MELBOURNE 
BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE. TOKIO, OSAKA 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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URING the past 30 years 

many of the most prominent 
schools in Indianapolis have been 
equipped with the Powers Sys- 
tem of Automatic Temperature 
Control. 


Because of its unequalled ree- 
ord for long life and accurate 
control in schools built as far 
back as 1898, Powers Regula- 
tion was installed in the new 


Shortridge High School. 


To get the biggest return on 
the investment in heat control— 
install POWERS Regulation. It 


costs more. It’s worth more— 
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because of the following reasons: 

(1) It often gives 15 to 20 
years of Accurate and Depend- 
able control without repairs of 
any kind. 

(2) Greater Steam Economy 
due to the fact that thermostats 
do not get out of adjustment 
and permit overheating. 

(3) Greater Comfort and 
Health of occupants of rooms— 
temperature is not too hot nor 
too cold—but just right. 


(4) A minimum of Service 
Calls and the trouble and annoy- 
ance connected with them. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


CHICAGO: 2720 Greenview Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY: 231 East 46th Street 


Offices in 41 Other Cities 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Company, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Shortridge High School 


Indianapolis. Indiana 


Architect 
KOPF & DEERY 


Consulting Engineers 


SNIDER & ROTZ 


° ¢ 


Heating Contactor 


FREYN BROS. 


o o 



















PowersThermostats 
Are Better 
Because—they need no 
annual adjustments or 
overhauling and often 
give 15 to 20 years of 


accurate control with- 
out repairs of any kind. 
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STURTEVANT ANNOUNCES © 
iosibility 


IN UNIT VENTILATION! 


A NEW UNIT THAT PROTECTS TODAY’S INVESTMENT AGAINST TOMORROW'S CHANGE 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


ToSchool Officials—the Sturtevant 
FLEXIBLE Unit Heater-Venti- 
lator safeguards an investment 
in ventilating equipmentagainst 
future changes in law, practice 
and personal preference. At 
negligible cost it can be simply 


rearranged after installation. 


To the Architect, Engineer and 
Contractor—the Sturtevant 
FLEXIBLE Unit Heater - Ven- 
tilator provides standardized 
equipment that can be simply 
arranged to exactly suit the re- 
quirements of a particular 
building or service. 





Leapersir is again exhibited by 
Sturtevant with the presentation of 
a new Flexible Unit Heater-Venti- 
lator. The development of standard 
unit ventilation equipment that can 
be arranged to function in harmony 
with any of several objectives, con- 
stitutes the greatest advance since 
the invention of unit apparatus. 


® * ® 
Flexibility is required in unit venti- 
lation equipment to satisfy the vary- 
ing ventilating laws, practices and 
preferences of the present time. The 
different approaches to the same 
result—human health, comfort and 


ment is to be safeguarded against 
the possible changes of tomorrow. 
Ventilation is a science which is 
making rapid forward strides. As 
it advances, law and practice will 
undergo revision. Equipment must 
be flexible or it may become ob- 
solete. The Sturtevant Flexible Unit 
Heater-Ventilator is so designed 
that after installation, if desired, it 
can be easily and economically con- 
verted to function in a different 
manner, to comply with new laws 
or practices. 
» - » 

At this time, Sturtevant also an- 
nounces another exclusive devel- 
opment—the Sturtevant Self 
Contained Automatic Temperature 
Regulator—which can be obtained, 
when desired, only in Sturtevant 
Flexible Unit Heater-Ventilators. 


It is an extremely sensitive, simple 
and reliable thermal control ele- 
ment which is mounted com- 
pletely in the unit cabinet. It 
requires neither electrical nor pneu- 
matic connection. 
» » » 

Because of their signal importance, 
these Sturtevant achievements in 
the field of unit ventilation merit 
your complete investigation and 
most serious consideration. At your 
request a Sturtevant Engineer will 
provide full details. Or we will send 
a copy of our specially prepared 
Catalog No. 377 for your study. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 No. Michigan Ave., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market Street. 
Branch Offices in’ Principal Cities. Canadian 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Galt. Canadian 
Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 


EASILY ARRANGED TO SUIT SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
SATISFIES ALL LAWS, ALL PRACTICES, ALL PREFERENCES 


Arrangement 1—Delivers all out-of-door 
air, at all times. 


Arrangement 2—Delivers all out-of-door 
air when room is occupied. Recirculates 
and heats all interior air when room 
is unoccupied, to accomplish quick, 








s economical heating. 
efficiency—can all be made with 


the Sturtevant Flexible Unit Heater- 
Ventilator. 


. ~~ » 
Flexibility is needed, also, if an in- 
vestment in unit ventilating equip- 


wy Dex | 
urlevanl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR « FILTERED CLEAN - AND TEMPERED 


Arrangement 3—Delivers 50 per cent out- 
of-door air in constant quantity and at 
the same time recirculates 50 per cent of 
the room air. When room is unoccupied 
it recirculates and heats 100 per cent of 
the room air. 
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The New Sanymetal 


Individual Shower 
Compartment 


ONSTRUCTED of selected heavy furniture steel, rust- 

proofed with lead coating. Simplified construction, two 
sections only to each unit, flush type design, insulated. No sharp 
edges, nuts, bolts, or screws to affect its beauty or safety. A 
neat trim finishes off all edges. Base is separate and made of 
beautiful new ‘‘Stone-Tint” material. These showers need no 
special base or floor construction. They are easily assembled 
by two men in half an hour. 


Shipped in two sections, nested, with base separate — 
easily go through any door opening. 

Finished complete before shipment in three coats of heavy 
baked enamel in a choice of attractive colors. Head rail brass, 
nickel plated. 

Each compartment is a unit complete in itself. Ideal for 
single shower installations in residences—or for batteries of any 
number in schools, clubs, gymnasiums, bath-houses, hotels, and 
institutions. 

Write for Bulletin 56. 
Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 


smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road 


PARTITIONS 














Cleveland, Ohio 
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WHAT FOUNTAIN 


IS STERILIZED? 


You’re right! None. . . yet, it is used 
and used without discrimination. This 
is a common condition... but not where 
Rundle-Spence fountains are installed, 
because R-S bubblers are outstandingly 
sanitary. This is the only make of foun- 
tain with Vertico-Slant discharge . . . the 
only fountain with a jet that lips cannot 
touch. That is why Rundle-Spence Bub- 


blers are so universally accepted. 


The complete line of R-S fountains, bath 
and plumbing fixtures and supplies, is 
described in our new catalog. Write 
for it. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
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He Chases Grim Shadows From Thirsty 
Lips with This New Fountain 


In this fountain, the Clow Soldier of 
Sanitation has created an artificial, refresh- 
ing spring that is as safe and fool-proof 
as human ingenuity can make it. Every 
drinker is carefully guarded from possible 


contamination of lips that drank before. 





The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is working for 
you in the Clow Plant as well as in the field. 
New designs, refinements, careful testing are 
his contributions. In the picture you see Joe 
Wade, East Grand Rapids, Mich. — Central 
Michigan Terntory. 





The owner is protected against the mis- 
chievousness and ip, secon which 
every public plumbing feature must meet. 


The angle stream has its source beneath 
a protecting hood under which lips cannot 

et. That source is well above the top 
level of the waste bowl. Should the waste 
become clogged, willfully or accidentally, 
the waste water can never reach the drink- 
ing stream spout, to carry contamination 
to a drinker’s lips. 


The stream cannot be squirted by mis- 
chievous children. Place a finger over the 


opening, and the water merely runs down 
into the bowl and into the waste, because 


of exclusive Clow double opening design. 
Thus the Clow Soldier of Sanitation 


gives you a new drinking fountain, which 
more than meets every health specification 
or recommendation. 


What he has done here is typical of his 
work to defeat high costs and the grim 
ghosts of insanitation. 


The fountain pictured is available in 


either pedestal or wall-hung types. 





. © ft 
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PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your architect 
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_ 
| RALPH E. ABELL CO. COFFIN & COFFIN 
176 W. Adams Street ARCHITECTS 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers | 522 FIFTH AVENUE 
Educational Buildings NEW YORK CITY 


I's. ARTHUR AXTENS, A.LA. 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
| 509—17th Street DENVER, COLO. | 














” 
, FRANKIRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 








SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 

















ne 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts | 





attention given to requests for Estimates and Preliminaries 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS | DeVOSS & DONALDSON 
ARCHITECTS 22 years experience designing Schoo! Buildings. Prompt 











F.E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS ARCHITECT 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


















| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. | JAMES C. EWING 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Modern School Buildings 
Services by School Specialists 


| 
| 
| 


















HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. || |) RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


Architects and School Specialists | ARCHITECT 
EVANSVILLE, IND. Se 


hool Building Specialist 
Twenty Years Practical Experience | JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 


SORENSEN | Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS AND 


| 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
WENOINA, MENIN. | Building, 6th and Main 





ICLARENCE WILSON BRAZER | Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 

| REGISTERED ARCHITECT | GEISECKE & HARRIS 

Advisor to National Advisory Council on ARCHITECTS 

School Building Problems | SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 

| 310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
Chester, Penn. New York City AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 











; ; | RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA | 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, a ; 






















WM. H. GOMPERT, A.1.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant = Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, rintendents and Concerns 
ees Tieoaae and Equipment 
hool Buildings 
101 “Park Ave., N. Y.C. 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 














| ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
| REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


| States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


— Consultations — 
25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


| 
73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. | 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. CAPITOL BLDG. 
| FITCHBURG, MASS, HARTFORD, CONN, 








| THOMAS K. “HENDRYX, A.LA. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 









Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 



















WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 












CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


\| 
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School Architects Directory 


| ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY 
_ W. MARSHALL HUGHES W. H. McLEAN ARCHITECTS 
| REGISTERED ARCHITECT 713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST. Palislade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 
HENRY R. HOWLAND 


| Specializing in the design BOSTON, MASS. 
and planning of school buildings Specialist in Designing and Planning of CONSULTING ENGINEER 
147 N. Fifth Se. Reading, Pas School Buildings 101 Park Ave., New York, City 


ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
MURRAY A. DALMAN, ARCHITECTS 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT Equitable Life Building 


8 South Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 










TS 
WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. | 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


C. Gobieey Pans 
—— TOOKER & MARSH 
William B. Bragdon ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTS 101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





| LEE & HEWITT 
| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
| PATERSON,N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. d P; Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. H A 
ALLEN B POND, F.A.1.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. C RLES L. TROUTMAN 
Registered Architect and Engi 
POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD ee — 


ARCHITECTS School Specialist 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Llewell 
F.A.I1.A. M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 


H. Clark Souers A.I.A. HENRY H. TURNER, A.1.A. 


Oren Thomas A.I.A. 
OOL ARCHITE 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS aaa 


& THOMAS sh ee 
pot rao Michigan Trust Building 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa GRAND{RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
























Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.1.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
| ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G. J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





| MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 


A. W. Balle, Associate ELMER C. ROBERTS 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. Detroit, Michigan | 82 W. Washington St. eee SS A. | 
a a | CHICAGO Richard J Carlson | 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 














- mak oy saa A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 


RACINE, WISCONSIN | OLEAN, 


Hanover - New Hampshire 














Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


1 | 
JOHN A. SCRIBBINS | EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
| 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 







Architects 


Consulting Service to School Officials 
941 N. Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Maine Township Hi 


John D. Chubb, 


gh School, Des Plaines, Ill, 


Architect, Chic ago, Illinois 


wa 


Canterbury School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio | 


John H. Graham & Co., Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 


This Weatherproof and Rustproof 
Window deserves major consid- 
eration in the fenestration of mod- 
ern buildings .. Its construction is 
interesting, embodying a special 
hinge arrangement and three- 
point contact weathering. The 
In-Swinging type featured here 
combines modern lines with con- 
trolled ventilation .. Sealair Win- 
dows are furnished in extruded 
Bronze or Aluminum Alloy, all 
joints strongly welded. F.S. Details 
furnished on request. 


THE EXTERIOR CAN BE 
WASHED FROM INSIDE 


tr tt hs 


ETM TL 





ra 
school, — e 
p. Madison AFS 


Adams 


frederick 


at 


ae: : ae. rr 
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nd Heights, Ohio 
d, Ohio. 


r. High School, Clevela 


Architects, Clevelan 


oxboro J 
- John H. Graham & Co., 








FULL SIZE 








S 


SAFEGUARD CLASSROOM 
HEALTH 


ONTROLLED ventilation is of vital importance to the 
child’s health and scholastic progress. 












Kenrany e 


NILES, MICHIGAN 
and Subsidiaries 











PATENTS & 
COPYRIGHT 
APPLD FOR 





Williams Reversible Window Equipment deflects air currents 
upward—eliminates drafts. Cleaned from the inside, safely, in 
half the usual time. 


Costs very little more than ordinary, old-fashioned windows. 
Send for free catalog giving full details. 








THE WiiuiaMs Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 










E JjJAMB—HALF SIZE 
D 
ARCHITECTS DESIGN — KAWNEER BUILDS 


For 27 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


SSR ia ae ia 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 





Clean Your Windows from the Inside 


Jur 
—_ 
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But there’s no debate 


as to whether they hear him 





1S 








He doesn’t have to have a powerful voice when the auditorium is equipped with a Western Electric 


Public Address System. ® His voice carries easily to the rear seats. Public Address equipment picks 


up sound, amplifies it as desired and distributes it to one outlet or to many. Reproduction is of the high 


quality to be expected of apparatus made to the Bell System’s standards by its oe telephone makers. 


The coupon brings you data on many other uses for Public Address installations. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO.. Ass 631 | 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


| ~ 
Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the | wes] 2j IJ j Te j ; IC 
Public Address System. l 


ms | PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
BOEING oo noobs cscs cnccssssceseecscs oe ence cecccecces ceccccccccccoese 





OVER 50 YEARS 
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Showing how Wilson Sectionfold Partitions make for 
space economy, by enabling a large gymnasium to be > 
divided into two smaller ones. Inset shows doors folded B. 
back against the wall completely out of the way. 


Sectionfold Partitions In 
Increasing Demand for Schools 


In designing schools, colleges and gymnasiums, 
architects are more and more installing parti- 
tions that enable rooms to be enlarged or de- 
creased in size instantly. 


This is due, of course, to the necessity for con- 
serving floor space and construction costs, and 
obtaining the greatest floor space possible on 
the building lot. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions meet practically 
all school building requirements—whether for 


an appearance of great beauty or for utility 
alone. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are carried on the 
floor, and not hung overhead, a superior and 
exclusive feature. They also operate in pairs 
and not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for 
folding at head eliminates any possible risk of 
doors jamming or falling. No complicated 
mechanism—operation is “fool-proof.” May be 
fitted with glass, if desired, or with blackboards. 
Also doors may be placed anywhere in the par- 
titions. May be installed in new or old buildings. 


Write for Catalog No. 14-F 





The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


1] East 38th St., New York 
Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 











IN BUSINESS 


for your 


Budget’s 


Sake... 


Call in your Maxwell Shade Service Bureau Distributor 








Before selecting School Shades for 
next year’s requirements, have an 
authorized Maxwell School Shade dis- 
tributor show you the Senior—More 
schools specify the Senior than any 
other shade because the Senior reduces 
shade costs without sacrificing scien- 
tific shading. 


The Senior is one of the most mod- 
erately priced double roll shades on 
the market. 


For your budget’s sake write us 
today. 


MAXWELL’S SHADE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Chicago, IIl. 


3636 Iron St. 





WRITE US 
TODAY 


We will 
have an 
Authorized 
Distributor 
give you 
complete 
information 
on how to save 
on Scientific 


School Shades. 


expensive double roll shades. 





THE SENIOR 

A low priced, scientific, double roll shade 
for schools. Provides scientific upper and 
lower window lighting. When equipped 
with Maxwell’s LIFE TIME canvas, the 
finest school shade cloth, the Senior con- 
forms to the most stringent shade light- 
ing codes as satisfactorily as the most 
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| As your Students S7t and See 


... 50 their future 
1s moulded ' 


BE SURE YOU KNOW 
WHAT CONSTITUTES 
CORRECT POSTURE SEATING 
BEFORE YOU BUY 




















7 own family physician—and other authorities— 
will tell you that the mental growth of school children 
is directly related to their physical development. For healthy 
bodies help make strong, alert minds! 










1 Book Support—A 

special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 








4 Comfort for Cripples 
—Various attach- 
ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 












Eyes that squint in reading at school retard mental im- 
pressions—distract attention—cause study fatigue. Bodies 
that slump over school desks crowd the heart, lungs, and 
other vital organs—prevent their normal functioning. 



















a teod Top—A sim- 
ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation, 


Study Hall Top—in , 
5 place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 














In the “American” all-purpose Universal Desk the 
American Seating Company has provided educators with a 
school desk remarkable for its efficiency—outstanding for 
its health protecting features. The illustration at the left 
shows how it is adaptable to six distinct classroom uses— 
how it induces good posture that makes erect sitting nat- 
ural and comfortable . .. and how it also provides features 
that definitely assist in sight conservation. 






Standard Type— 

For all ’round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 














3 Typewriter desk— 
A tilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 












Know this desk before you buy. Years of scientific re- 
search are behind it—improvements are provided that con- 
tribute to the mental and physical welfare of the chil- 
dren in your care. Be sure you know the facts about 
posture correctness—that you understand what 
makes a school seat posturally correct—and why. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of 
Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


The coupon brings you important and authentic 
information without obligation. Please use it! 





F R E E Send the coupon for several authoritative booklets on posture and what 
seating has to do with it. A free poster on posture will also be furnished 


i N Sy | S fi Oo N M @) D 2 Ke N upon request. Size 1114 by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it graphically shows 


children why they should sit erect. Hang one in your school. Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
P O ST o 4 yy i ibe e @) a re iz C ‘i A E mye | G Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals 
and superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number 
of classrooms. (A. S. B. 6) 


DON’T aa OBSOLETE SEATING | ERECT TTT TeL eC TT CITT TTR TOLL Ee 
PO 5555.5 hb SAE EOS ATEN 2 5 WTR W AUN SSRN SEA SONAR TNSR ARS SCRS NES 

HAMPER CHILD PROGRESS oo penne eee eee ence ee eens neeeeseetereeeense bene e ee eereeeseeeeeee 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 


€ Send me the several authoritative booklets on posture you offer free. 
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Complete All Steel Equipment 
for the Modern School! 


UR wide line of school equipment 
fills practically every need. We 
urge that you write for our catalog 
“C-ASBJ.” You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the many 
items in this cat- 
alog which your 
school can make 
good use of. 
Number 18—Tablet Arm 
Chair. An all-purpose chair 
for the schoolroom or cafe- 
teria. Steel frame with rivet- 
ed joints. Hard wood saddle 
seat and tablet arm. Seat is 
1444” by 1444”. Finished in 
light oak or mahogany. Arm 
is 1214” wide by 27” long. 
Finished to match seat. Steel 
frame is olive green enamel. 
Three-piece, steel, curved, 
slat back-rest, with steel book 
or hat rack beneath seat. 
Number 18—WB is same No. 18 Tablet Arm Chair 
chair but with a two-piece, 
curved wood back-rest. 


June, 1931 June 





















Number 1018—Chair. The 


The Columbia Movable 


chair. Of unusual sturdy C } e D ! 
construction and rigid as- 
sembly to stand great abuse al r e S 


or hard service. 14144” square. 
saddle-style hardwood seat, 
mahogany finish. Aill-steel 
frame, thoroughly riveted 

throughout and well braced. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Olive green enamel finish. 

Ball-turned feet, formed as 
part of the leg. Seat heights: 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24, and 26”. 


Laboratory and 
Drafting Room Stools 


Number 1—Stool. 
Heights 12, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24, and 
26”. Legs of sturdy 
angle steel, 1344” 
wood seat, finished 
mahogany or light 
oak. Steel frame 
finished dark olive 
green enamel. Same 
stool except with 6” 
by 12” steel back 
rest, riveted to ad- 
justable spring steel 
Number | Stool pillars is our Num- 

ber ll. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A 





Number 100—Stool. Number 1018 
ights, 18, 20, 22, . 
ee aed 27”. ‘Sub. Number 212—All-Steel ee 
stantial angle steel Cabinet. A very practi- 
legs with extra cross cal type for storage and 
stretcher. 1344” hard built of sheet steel H AV E 
weed seat. fuluhed throughout. Vermin and 
light oak or mation dust proof; also fire re- 
any. Steel frame fin- sisting; lock equipped; 
ished dark olive green adjustable shelves, four YO 
enamel. Same stool in number; height 78” ; 
except with all-steel width 36%"; depth front 
- 6” by 12” back rest, to back varies from 12” 
riveted to adjustable minimum to 24” maxi- R 
Number 100 Stool spring steel pillars mum; olive green lac- Number 212 Cabinet 
is our Number 110. quer finish. 


Perfection Movable Desk Steel Adjustable Chair 


. Number $—26. and Desh with Swivel 
Number 200—DS ‘ Bench Leg. Built Seat 
7 Stoel. Heights, é of heavy angle 
- a 7 R. steel. Front of top 
j » 34, and 36”, projects 4” over ¢ C 
Double - stretcher front leg. Heavily 
construction; all- braced with band 
steel frame of steel, top length 
rigid angle steel. is 26” and 5” 
144,” hard wood 


A 


oo eee QUALITY LINE’ 


oak or mahog- 
any. Steel frame, planks. Olive green 
enamel finish; 


finished dark 


olive green ‘ ° ” 
Number 200—DS enamel. Same ares! & 


- yr ” 
stool except with Number 5—26 a os OF 


tool except wit of school desks? New designs and new 


12” back rest, 

Ga cade features for the development of posture 
pag Ma ay as Number 25 — Revolving ‘ ‘ ° 

a diaswster hajesable bath: will interest you. Write for catalog and 
Number 251— oo 18-23”, 22-27”, 26- 


Drafting Room ° 
name of nearest representative. 


Stool. Has ad- 
justable revolv- 
ing seat, tubular 
steel foot rest, 


exceptionally Number 25 
Number 251 strong, comfort- 


mit =n Ge = Write for Our Complete KENNEY Bros. & WOLKINS, INC. 


Can also be furnished with back rest 
of steel or wood. Foot rest is heavy 


tubular steel 1914” diameter and is Catalogs and Prices. ae 


attached to legs 17” below seat. 


11 West 42nd St. 
Adjustable, heights are: 26-31”, 30- Order now for Fall Delivery. New York City 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


The Seating Equipment People 716 Columbus Ave. 
PLAINWELL MICHIGAN 


: —_ ae Stationary Single Pedestal Boston, Mass. 
Represented in all Principal Cities Desk with Study Top cet Coen Se 


iB 
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No. 200 PANAMA DESK 


THE PEABODY LINE OF SCHOOL SEATING HAS A WIDE VARIETY OF 
DESIGNS, ALL CARRYING THE USUAL “BUILT-IN” PEABODY QUALITY. RE- 
GARDLESS OF THE TYPE OF SEATING PREFERRED, IT CAN BE FOUND IN 
THIS COMPLETE LINE. A FULL LINE OF MOVABLE AND FIXED CLASSROOM 
AND AUDITORIUM SEATING IS AVAILABLE IN YOUR OWN LOCALITY. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND NAME OF CLOSEST DISTRIBUTOR. 





FAMILY SERIES OF No. 230 CHAIRS 





No. 240 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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copper-steel 
life-guar 


for your school playground 





Cyclone Fence never neglects its task 
— Works more years on one pay check 


Cyclone Fence never takes its eyes off the children. 
Never lets them slip past the boundary line into dan- 
gerous streets. And Cyclone is the most economical 
fence you can buy — more years of protection per 
dollar. Erected right by Cyclone trained men. Your 
local Cyclone representative is ready to help you with 
your fence problems. See him — and get Cyclone 
prices before you buy fence. Phone, wire or write. 








REG. US. PAT OFF. 


(yclone “ence 


Made of copper-steel, heavily galvanized; erected on H-col- 
umn posts. Every installation guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
©1921, C. F. Co. Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division: 
) STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 
5 
| 
|__| Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made exclu- 


sively by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 





S'IDIARY OF 


sus 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

















SMITH’S IMPROVED , 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 800 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 





Bolts are operated by a slight pres- 
sure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on springs 
for opening or closing operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construction 
and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in connection 
with standard makes of door closers. 


The new 1931 issue of complete Catalog 
No. 40 sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





»3 1 
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No. 181 


No. 141 


No. 15 




























Most Perfectly Improved And 
Scientifically Installed ...... 


with a surety regarding price 





School desk economy comes in obtaining the 
most for the money expended. In that re- 
gard National Desks have no equal. Fre- 
quently less money can be used than origi- 
nally appropriated ... . scientific desk ar- 
rangement and the ideally adapted style of 
desk for each class and room creating cost 
reduction. In that respect National expert 
service of desk arrangement and installa- 
tion is invaluable. The same thorough con- 
sideration this company gives in furnishing 

desks should be exercised by the board or 
- committee or principal purchasing desks. 
The exceedingly large number of desk 
styles and exclusive features of advantage 
characterizing the National line .... as 
suggested in part on this page .... assure 
best choice for fully correct selection at 

the right price to pay, with true economy. 
- Your inquiry is invited ... . complete cata- 
log sent on request. 


No. 1133 


= 





No. 43 


7 


No. 131 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
161 Piere Street Pt. Washington, Wis. 
Fo 3 ARM | : ; 





No. 50 
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A A SOLUTION 
To The Portable Seating Problem — In Schools 


: COMFORTABLE POSTURE 








DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE Fort Massac folding chairs constitute the last word in comfort, 





beauty, and durability. Here is a chair that the schoolman can 

LONGER SERVICE - -_ his _— “ only — his special een 

nn ut add a real touch of beauty at the same time. na these chairs 

ae FORT MASSAC_ CHAIRS are built to last. When Fort Massac chairs are installed the folding 
Always the right answer chair problem is solved indefinitely. 


Short, rear legs, pivoted with main frame and seat, give strength 
and rigidity and prevent side-sway. Can be tipped backward when 
occupied without folding up. 


All parts have been designed to harmonize with each other. 
Selected, thoroughly dried maple or oak is used throughout. Back 
and seat frames are continuous wood bendings. Rear legs are 
sturdy. Panels are of three-ply veneer. Metal parts have smoothly 
rounded corners and edges to prevent clothing from catching. 


Deep, broad, curved, comfortable back panels slant downward 
and are back fitting. Seats are well padded and covered with dur- 
able leatherette or velour to match the finish; also furnished with 
plain lacquered wood seats. 





The STERLING Model Standard finishes are available. Write for more complete in- 
wood or steel leg braces optional formation. 


The DE LUXE THE FORT MASSAC CHAIR COMPANY 
The STERLING Sales Department: National City Bank Building 


The CHAMPION Factory: eae ae Illinois 


Macy os er) The First Blackboard 
sO om of its kind 
. and still the Best 


SLATEBESTOS — The Permanent Blackboard 


8 Brose de a distinct economy in equipping your new building with black- 
boards that will last as long as the building itself. 


The rich, velvet black writing surface of Slatebestos blackboard never 
becomes shiny or gray as the board wears down. In fact it actually improves 
with age! 


Slatebestos is built up layer by layer in a series of perfect writing surfaces. 
No matter how much the board becomes worn the same deep black writing 
surface remains. 


Specify Slatebestos for your new boards because it’s easier on youthful eyes, 
easily erased, fire resistant, easy to handle and install, and famous for 
long life. 


Write today for free sample and prices. 


A few satisfied users: 
University of Chicago 
Northwestern University 


WNBA ITKO miu Beckley-Card y Company 


Board of Education, 
The Permanent Blackboard Knoxville, Tenn 


All Hallows Institute, t 17 E. 23rd St. - - Chicago 
Bronx, New York ; ‘ 
Board of Education, Makers of Slaterock, Slatoplate, and Slatebestos Blackboards 


Joplin, Missouri 


BECKLEY-CARDY C 





OMPANY, CHICAGO) 


a SS SS ee 
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Supremely Well Made 
Seating Equipment 


for Every Classroom or 
Auditorium Purpose 


‘“Supremely well made,” taken in the broadest sense, 

honestly describes the STEEL Furniture Company’s very 
comprehensive line of school and auditorium 
seating equipment. 


In design it conforms to the best thought of 
leading educational authorities. Structurally 
it embodies finest materials, careful, skilled 
workmanship, plus many mechanical supe- 
riorities that make for utmost convenience 
and exceptional durability. 


These qualities, easily discernible in the 
actual product, have caused a constantly in- 
creasing number of discriminating buyers 
to select their requirements from the STEEL 
line. It will pay you, too, to consult us be- 
fore placing contracts. 


Catalog on Request. 
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SILENT GIANT 
COMBINATION DESK 
Absolutely the first Sanitary Desk 
offered. All have imitated its 
general outline—none have ex- 

celled its quality. 
















ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK 


A step ahead of other desks of 
this type—has perpendicular and 
horizontal adjustment. 

















THE NEW SANFORD 
MOVABLE DESK 
The original of its type. It has 
been freely imitated but never 
equaled. 


| of school and auditorium seating equipment have qual- 


| A Quality to Satisfy the Most Exacting 


School Board Members! 


We design and manufacture School 
Desks and Auditorium Chairs to meet 
the needs of every Board of Education. 


4 








No. 600 ADJ USTABLE 
PEDESTAL DESK 
Simple rigid perpendicular ad- 
justment. Automatic “plus and 

minus” adjustment. 


We have jobbing connections that carry 
stock in every part of the United States. 


+ 








Fifty-five years of actual experience in the building | 


ified us as experts in the solution of seating problems. 
They have enabled us to establish 


| A Style to Suit Every Preference 


EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 


The first double stem pedestal 
desk ever offered. There are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 


A Price to Fit Every Purse 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 
be to your interest to get in touch with us. By all | 
means send for our New Catalog. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. | 


Arlington Heights, II. 





—~ 





PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


A standard design with a supe- 
rior quality. 

















HALSEY TAYLOR 


choole know the 


worth of these 


e Sanitary 
Distinctive Halsey Taylor two-stream projector meets the requirements of health authori- 
ties. (Lip guard and hood furnished when demanded. Many health authorities, however, do 
not approve of such guards, realizing that Halsey Taylor two-stream projector with localized 
drinking mound is preferable to contaminating contact with the guards by the face, nose or 
lips). Projector furnished above rim of receptor to prevent contamination at water outlet 
in case of stoppage if desired. 


@ Economical 
Saves water. Drinking mound makes it unnecessary to project large volumes of water from 


orifice, as is done in other types of angle-stream fountains in order to provide a satisfactory 
drink. 


e Dependable 


New patented automatic stream control guarantees uniform height of drinking stream under 
varying line pressures. A satisfying drink can be obtained on pressures as low as five Ibs. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. Warren, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


»« 





No. 631 
Heavy vitreous china semi 
recessed uall drinking 
fountain, uith glass filler 
faucet, brass strainer, self 
cl ver handle stop 
2-str mound-building 
projector and Taylor au 
tomat tream control Dy . : e 
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Sans Souci School, Greenville, South Carolina 


MODERN CLASSROOMS 


with Little Cost! 


OLOR lends enchantment and interest to the 

school as well as the home. Environment is one 
of the most important 
factors in the develop- 
ment of the child. 


The expense of a new 
building is not necessary. 
Freshly painted walls with 
new desks create an 
atmosphere that inspires 
progressive work for both 


teacher and pupil. Henderson Art-Study-Play Desk 


Pats. 1423661 1543500 Others Pend. 


Henderson Art-Study-Play 
desk can be had in cheerful 
attractive colors... green and standard school brown. 
This single unit desk fosters individuality and helps 





form invaluable habits of concentration for later life. 


Correct lighting can be had in any classroom with 
movable desks. The Henderson Desk is especially 
adapted to flexible grouping. 


Correct Reading Habits are fostered by the adjustable 
tilting top Any positive or permanently fixed angle 
is just as injurious to the eyes as a flat surface. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO., Mam and Elm Sts., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send literature 

CO Sight Saving equipment OC New copy holder for typewriting classes 

C) Art Desks C) Art-Study-Play desks in color 

© PlatoonSchoolequipment ( Full line catalog 


NO 


Address ; emia 
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THE “AFTER SCHOOL” CROWD or 
THE RELAY TEAM — 


Chlorination Protects Them All 


Worersn a hundred or only four, the 
residual sterilizing action of chlorine positive- 
ly protects bathers at every point in the pool. 
Correctly designed control features of W&T 
Chlorinators enable any pool attendant to in- 
stantly meet sudden changes in bathing loads. 
W&T Chlorinators are built to chlorinate 
properly—always with accuracy and ease of 
control. 
For the sake of safety as well as saving, let 
our staff be of service. There is no obligation. 
Technical Publication 41 “The Sanitation 
of Swimming Pools” will be sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


" ISTERSATIONAL SENS MOTO SRC WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Swim in Y Drinking Water Branches in Principal Cities 
A PRODUCT OF 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 








VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY—RIGID—INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


Day after day, year after year, in 
thousands of educational institutions 
VIKING Indestructible Steel Folding 
Chairs are standing up under the bangs, 
smashes, and misuse to which folding 


chairs are subjected. 


In ever-increasing numbers school 





superintendents are turning to the 
VIKING for the solution of their port- iii nies Sa 
FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE 


: FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
peng linen ges cli able seating problem. ak tea 


VIKING NO. 500 


Furnished with steel and fibre 


or full upholstered seats. MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Gomer famine: Sree Gren, 


Mahogany, and Walnut. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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NO. 4 





School seating. with price as the prin- 
cipal recommendation. deprives the 
child of essentials conducive to quick 
learning. and defrauds the community 
of economies which can be measured 








only in terms of quality. 





KK 


g 
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Movable Desks Tablet Arm Chairs Teachers Chairs Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs Kindergarten Chairs Sewing Room Chairs Steel Stools 









New catalog now available 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1130 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Royal Distributors are Located in 38 States 


Metal Furniture Since ’97 
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ST. GEORGE SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NORMAN BRYDGES, ARCHITECT 


Quality Steel 


CASEMEN 


for Schools and Educational Buildings 


RESIDENCE CASEMENTS, 
SERIES 5 





Outstanding features of Trus- 
con Steel Casements are their 
attractive appearance, 100°; 
ventilation, easy operation, and 
permanence. 


° 
The Architectural Type, the 
finest of steel casements, has 
full panels entirely of glass for 
maximum daylighting. The 
Residence Type, also a quality 
window, is more economical 
in cost. Truscon Casements 
can be furnished with Rol-up 
screens, Hinged screens, or 
fixed screens with the New 
Artex under-screen operator. 


The complete line of Truscon 
Steel Windows includes types 
for every building condition:— 
Donovan Awning Type, 
Double-Hung, Projected (Mon- 
umental, Architectural and 
Commercial), Counterbalanced 
and Pivoted Steel Windows. 
Truscon Window Specialists 
will be glad to study your re- 
quirements, make recommend- 
ations and submit quotations, 
without obligation to you. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices 
in Principal Cities 


RUSCON 


TS 





MOODERNIZ 


MuLtti=DPHONE 


What Others Say: 


BOARD of EDUCATION 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jefferson School, 


April 7th, 1931. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph Inc. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Gentlemen: 

We have used your centralized radio 
equipment, the Multi-Phone, in our school since 
last November and are well pleased with it. The 
students now show a keener interest and the educa- 
tional benefits derived are outstanding. 

We have learned to appreciate the 
Damrosch programs and look forward to them each 
week. The splendid school programs from W.M.A.Q 
and other stations are especially fitting to 
supplement our regular work. 

The central control unit is very simple 
to operate and with the use of the microphone, 
announcements may be quickly sent to all or any one 
room in the building. 

Yours truly, 
Cora Riggs, Principal. 


‘Installations include _ radio, 
phonograph and microphone’”’ 


MULTI-SELECTO 
PHONOGRAPH CO., INC. 


Educational Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


June, 1931 
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S the “sample” of blackboard you ex- 
amine Dr. Jekyll... and the finally 
delivered product Mr. Hyde? Are you 
sold through a sample that merits your 
consideration only to find that the finally 
delivered product somehow has changed? 
Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock 
sample . .. and be- 


Keep Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
out of the blackboard picture! 


blackboard ...a quality product scien- 
tifically produced to perform exactly as 
the educator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it 

a better blackboard 

for your schools. 


* 
hind vie foot a S C eC Cf l 1 Nn 2 Address Depart- 


pledge of satisfac- 
tion made by this 
reliable 47 year old 


Lifelong 


ment S-62 for de- 
tailed information. 
We will send you 


concer camer Blackboard jc" *** 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps— Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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A distributor writes this advertisement for the 


IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


In a report he says:— 


‘““A superintendent of schools told me the other day, 
‘Have seen your chair advertised for some time. It was 
nothing but another steel folding chair until today when 


you demonstrated the chair for me.’ ” 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest 
floor nor damage the most delicate 
floor covering. 


Let us send you a sample to demonstrate the difference! 


CLARIN MEG. CO., 4640 w. Harrison st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW! Think About 
New Blackboards 


Valleyco is first in the minds of many educators 
and school board officials throughout the country 
because of its economy, durability and easy in- 
stallation. 


The vacation period is an ideal time to “get 
things done” ... why not figure on Valleyco 
Blackboards now? 


IMPROVED 3_Kinds— 


CINOPLATE 3 Favorites— CINOBOARD 
Backing of Masonite ~~ aiieaieala aetna 


presdwood; outlasts CINOBESTOS Special process in- 


life of average school | Made with Portland | cludes kiln-curing of 
building — surface | cement; grows harder 


each panel. 
guaranteed 10 years. with age. 


Permanent — Moisture-proof — Guaranteed 
Easily Installed — Economical 


THE VALLEYCO CO., Inc. 


116-118 East Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Flat Steel springs (resting on 
desk) force well into air tight 
contact with lid. 

Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
cleaned —Round bottom — Pupil 
cannot set on desk. 

Heavy Black japanned Steel 
Frame. 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well air 
tight. Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
frame increase convenience and 
strength. 


Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 


See Your Jobber 


Most school supply jobbers carry U. S. Inkwells. If your jobber does not offer 
them we will be glad to quote prices on any amount. 


FREE Sample of both senior and junior sizes of U. S. Inkwells sent upon 


request. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


410 S. W. 9th St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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IOWA STATE 


CHOOSES 





GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


for 


NEW IOWA UNION 


~ 


HE splendid service record established by General 
Electric Refrigerators in older buildings at Iowa 
State University influenced the authorities to again select 
General Electrics for the new Iowa Union. Already these 
are making records for economical, dependable opera- 
tion. Manager Redher writes,“We are very much pleased 
with our General Electric Refrigerators. They are all we 
hoped they would be.” 


Taxpayers and school authorities profit by the low 
operating costs of the General Electric. The simple 
current-saving mechanism is permanently oiled and 
hermetically sealed within the ageless steel of the famous 
Monitor Top. Assuring constant economy, ending costly 
food spoilage, all General Electric Refrigeration equip- 
ment is completely guaranteed for three long years against 
service expense. 


In school cafeterias and kitchens General Electric 
Refrigerators protect the health and working efficiency 
of students and teachers. Food is kept fresher—tastier 
—in proper temperatures, constantly maintained. 






at Se has Ae OWA 


ae 


(2) 


The smallest grade schools, as well as large / worvest ‘ 
colleges like Yale, Cornell, Johns Hopkins— \ scmiceraron ] 
benefit by General Electric Refrigeration. In “&««3” 
your school, too, General Electric Refrigerators will 
mean safety, economy and dependability. Call your 
General Electric Dealer for details, or write us direct. 


Ea 


General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, Section CK6, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATION 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS AND MILK COOLERS 
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Above: Jennings Manifold Type Return 
Line Vacuum Heating Pumps are fur- 
nished in capacities of 4 to 400 g.p.m. 
of water and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per min. of 
air for serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. 
equivalent direct radiation. Write for 
Bulletin 85. 


Upper right corner: Jennings Unit Mani- 
fold Type Return Line Vacuum Heating 
Pumps are furnished in capacities of 4 
to 8 g.p.m. of water and 3 cu. ft. per 
min. of air for serving 5000 sq. ft. 
equivalent direct radiation and under. 
Write for Bulletin 87. 
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TWO JENNINGS HEATING PUMPS 


SERVE THIS 
MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Grosse Point High School, Grosse Point, Michigan. 





George J. Haas, Architect, Detroit. 


HE heating system in the Grosse Point High School, 
Grosse Point, Mich., is served by two Jennings 
Return Line Vacuum Steam Heating Pumps. 


By assuring the complete removal of air and con- 
densation from return lines and radiators, a Jennings 
Pump keeps the school heating system responsive 
to varying heating demands. Automatically con- 
trolled, a Jennings performs dependably year in 
and year out with little attention other than occa- 
sional lubrication and packing. 


NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON RD., SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 
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Timely 
Schoolhouse Planning 


To build, or not to build, is the ques- 
tion which engages the attention of 
many boards of education throughout 
the United States. The business depres- 
sion has here and there impaired property 
valuations, and consequently has reduced 
the tax yield. Therefore, greater caution 
in the expenditure of public moneys is 
being exercised. 

In approaching the question of new 
school building, several outstanding facts 
have become clear. One is that the school 
population of the country is constantly 
growing and proper housing must be 
provided. This means new structures 
and the replacement of the old. 

The other is that a favorable time for 
building is at hand. Material and labor 
costs have been materially reduced. The 
differences between original appropria- 
tions and actual building costs as devel- 
oped in recent months have in many 
instances been startling. 

School authorities confronted with the 
need of better school accommodations 
have reasoned that postponement and de- 
lay will not alleviate the situation. The 
schools demand more housing, labor needs 
employment. Just as certain as day fol- 
lows night, prosperity follows depression. 

Therefore, where the need for new 
schools exists and the tax ability to obtain 
them permits, there can be no hesitation 
to go forward. School authorities must 
set the pace in progressive action, in con- 
fidence, in optimism. 

The current school-bond sales, and the 
activities in the field of school architec- 
ture, would indicate that the boards of 
education throughout the United States 
are not swerved by a temporary economic 
disturbance from carrying out a progres- 
sive policy of school administration. 


THE Epiror. 





Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada, $3.50. In foreign countries, $4.00. Single copies, pot more than three months old, 35 cents; more than 


three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of changes of address should 
invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited. and will be paid for upon publication. 


Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and address of 
the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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PLAN NOW 


for your 


SUMMER EQUIPMENT CHANGES 








Here are some suggestions. 


That “Standard” Electric Time System you have needed so long. 


Proper Fire Alarm Equipment to safeguard the lives of your 
pupils and teachers. 


A convenient Telephone System. 


Improved Laboratory Equipment — The “Standard” voltage dis- 
tribution panels now recognized as an indispensable aid in the satis- 
factory handling of Laboratory experiments. 


An Outside Electric Clock—adds beauty and utility to any public 
building. 


All the above equipment items have demonstrated themselves of 
unquestioned value in school improvement. 


Standard makes them all — reliable and thoroughly perfected as 
the result of nearly half a century’s experience. 


Let our sales engineers help you plan your needed changes. 


PC en SERS 


THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE 


Telephone or write nearest branch office and 
prompt efficient cooperation will be given. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. Charlotte, 215 Latta Arcade Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market Street 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave. So. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Columbus, 83 South High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 
Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 


Berkeley, 950 Parker Street 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th Street 


Portland, 65-1st Street 


San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 
Spokane, 110 S. Cedar Street Seattle, 1714-1st Ave. So. 





The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., Can., 726 St. Felix Street 
Toronto, 57 Bloor St., West 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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Are Schools Different Now? 
Muriel Stafford 


‘‘And she says to me, ‘It’s the education you 
are giving your boy at home that will make him 
superior to his comrades,’ so I just up and told 
her, Miss Archer, what do you think we are 
paying our teachers for?” 

Miss Archer considered her visitor thought- 
fully. She did not care to be patronized. 
“Um—m,” she said. 

Mrs. Grosbeck was not interested in re- 
sponses, however. She was interested in what 
she had to say herself. She loosened her seal- 
skin coat and leaned forward to tap Miss Arch- 
er’s shoulder with a pudgy forefinger. “Don’t 
interfere, is what I’ve always said. I got abso- 
lute faith in my children’s teachers. They know 
what’s best, and they explain what the children 
want to know better than any book could!” 

“Will you have a chair, Mrs. Grosbeck,” sug- 
gested Miss Archer, becoming more hospitable. 
Besides, it was late for her lesson. 

“Why, yes, perhaps I will for a minute. I'd 
like to. You know I often thought I'd like to 
be a teacher myself. It’s so easy and they mind 
so good in school.” 

Miss Archer was not altogether pleased. 
“Teaching is becoming more and more difficult. 
Methods are constantly changing. Children in 
school have much more to assimilate than we 
did when we were in school, Mrs. Grosbeck!”’ 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Mrs. Grosbeck, hastily. 
“That’s what that lady said, too. I told her, “The 
teachers can take care of it all, thank you!’ ”’ 

Miss Archer was proud of her efficiency and 
glad of an appreciative audience. Mrs. Gros- 
beck accepted a chair with majestic dignity and 
then classroom work proceeded. 

“What did we learn yesterday about this 
strange world we live in?” asked Miss Archer, 
calling upon her star pupil. 

“The world is round like an orange rather 
than like a ball,” recited Vincent, glibly. 

“Ves. What else?” prompted his teacher. 

“Tt ro— It ro—,” he gulped. 

“Joseph! Stop that giggling!” commanded 
Miss Archer. 

Joseph attempted to obey, but he and Vin- 
cent were not on friendly terms. The harder 
Vincent struggled with his recitation the more 
difficult Joseph found it to repress his mirth. 

“Stand up, Joseph McCarthy. You may go 
on with the lesson!” 

Joseph stood, sobered and bewildered. “The 
world — it goes around!” he recalled in a burst 
of inspiration. 

“Ves,” agreed Miss Archer, “And how did 
we say it goes around?” 

Joseph looked at the ceiling, at his shoes, 
out the window. He could feel Vincent’s trium- 
phant eyes watching him. What was it Vincent 
had been saying? 

“Quickly, Joseph!” said his teacher. 

“Tt — it rows!” he stammered, desperately. 

The class was delighted, but Miss Archer was 
perplexed. ‘““What do you mean, Joseph?” 

He tried to shrink into his shabby coat col- 
lar. “Rows,” he mumbled, discouraged. He 
should’ve known that wouldn’t do! 

Vincent’s memory returned with a glorious 
rush. He waved an excited hand. “The world 
rotates upon its axis!” he pronounced, very 
straight, very assured. 

“Excellent!” approved Miss Archer. 

Joseph slumped in his seat, sullenly. As Miss 
Archer adjusted the globe on her desk, Vincent 
leaned forward and whispered, jeeringly, ‘Did 
ya think the world’s got oars to row with, 
dumb-bell?”’ 

It was too much. Joseph turned in righteous 
wrath, but unfortunately Miss Archer also 
turned just then. 

“Well, Joseph! What have you to say to 


Vincent that is so important it cannot wait?” 
she inquired, sternly. 

“N—Nothing.”’ 

“Tell the class what you had to say. We'd all 
like to hear,” insisted Miss Archer. “If not, 
perhaps Vincent would like to let us know.” 

Vincent rose promptly and virtuously. “He 
said the world could have oars easy enough if 
it’s got axes. Why not?” 

Miss Archer’s mouth tightened and her eye- 
brows drew together. “I will see you at three- 
thirty, Joseph,” she said, coldly. “One more 
ridiculous remark like that last one and you 
will be sent to the office!” 

Joseph, suffused with scarlet confusion and 
rage, bent to tie his shoelace. “I'll get you for 
that, Vin Morris!” he managed to threaten, 
with sinister glances. 

“There is something else about the world that 
we shall discuss today,” Miss Archer was telling 
the class. ““‘When you let go of a ball, what 
happens?” 

Her pupils looked interested, but puzzled. So 
many things might happen! 

“It bounces!” suggested Virginia. 

“Well — yes, sometimes,’ admitted Miss 
Archer, after a disconcerted moment, “But the 
first thing it does is to drop, isn’t it? Why?” 

Nobody knew. Miss Archer launched into an 
explanation of the law of gravitation. She also 
told the story of Isaac Newton and the apple, 
and concluded by explaining that it was for the 
same reason we are able to walk on the earth in- 
stead of floating off into space. It was a very 
interesting talk. Even Mrs. Grosbeck was im- 
pressed. 

“My!” she exclaimed. “Don't it beat all!” 

Miss Archer rewarded her with a gracious 
smile. “Its amazing how well they can grasp 
such a subject,” she said. ‘“‘We shall have a reci- 
tation now.” She turned back to the class. 
“Henry, you may explain the law of gravitation 
to the class.”’ 

Henry arose, confidently. He had been listen- 
ing with all the concentration possible. “Once 
there was a man named Isaac Newton. He fell 
asleep one day because it was a hot day and 
he was tired and a apple came down and 
bumped him on the bean!” 

“Henry! ” 

“Well — well, I mean it hit him and he woke 
up. He was mad, too, and he began to wonder 
why the apple should biff him instead —” 

“Sit down, Henry! Dolores, you may tell us 
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briefly what the law of gravitation is.” 

Dolores was a low-voiced, intelligent girl. 
Miss Archer knew she would never embarrass 
her by using vulgar language. She was conscien- 
tious and accurate, too. 

“The law of gravitation is the attraction 
which pulls everything towards the earth,” 
Dolores recited. But she added, uncertainly, 
“Of course birds and butterflies and airplanes 
and balloons stay up, though.” 

Alfred Boynton had been leaning forward on 
both elbows, absorbed. “Why don’t they go 
down, too, Miss Archer?” he asked, suddenly. 

Miss Archer looked annoyed. “Sit up, Alfred! 
I thought you learned in the very first grade to 
raise your hand when you wish to be called on!” 

Her glance fell upon Joseph. He was sitting 
much too straight. His eyes were interested. Too 
interested. Something was wrong, certainly. As 
she looked he raised his hand, demurely. “Yes, 
Joseph?” 

“T read that if you drop something heavy and 
something light at the same time, the light thing 
will fall just as fast as the heavy one, Miss 
Archer. Could we have an exper’ment to see?”’ 

Miss Archer smiled at him in surprised ap- 
proval. “Well, Joseph, there are only a few min- 
utes left before the dismissal bell.” 

“T’ll do it quick!’ he exclaimed, eagerly. “See, 
I got a big jackknife. That’s heavy enough.” 

“Very well!” Miss Archer turned to Mrs. 
Grosbeck to say softly, “All pupils learn much 
more if they actually do the thing themselves or 
see it done.” 

Joseph raised his jackknife and said, “I need 
something light, too, Miss Archer. May I bor- 
row Vincent’s handkerchief, please? 

“Certainly!” beamed Miss Archer, “Your 
handkerchief, please, Vincent.” Vincent looked 
startled, disturbed. ““Er—I forgot it,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, no, Vincent! It’s in your coat pocket!” 
Miss Archer assured him. ‘‘See!” She was stand- 
ing near him, and she gave the handkerchief a 
tug. Two slips fell to the floor from its neatly 
folded interior. He bent quickly, but one had 
fallen right side up. 

“What have you there, Vincent?” 

“Just papers. It’s funny they got in my 
handkerchief!” he murmured. 

Miss Archer caught his arm. “Give them to 
me!”’ She inspected them with frigid intentness. 
‘Ah, you are quite a cartoonist, Vincent! Re- 
main in your seat and I shall teach you how to 
spell my name correctly, next time!”’ 

The dismissal bell rang, loudly. 

“T don’t think schools are so different, after 
all,’ Mrs. Grosbeck said to her husband that 
evening. “Boys aren’t, anyhow!” 
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Our School Boards and What We Make of Them 


Clyde B. Moore, Ph. D., Member of Board of Education, City of Ithaca, and Professor in the 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


There is a tendency on the part of society to 
delegate specific responsibilities to certain select 
groups. This has been accepted procedure in so- 
cial and political affairs through the centuries. 
Indeed without the delegation of powers and 
functions to certain responsible bodies a com- 
plex civilization could not exist. The delegation 
of power to a selected group permits of the fix- 
ing of responsibility and a critical evaluation 
of such actions as they may take. This applies 
to numerous types of legislative bodies, com- 
missions, and boards, and usually the smaller 
the body the greater the ease in following the 
formulation of policies. An American board of 
education is of this character — selected by the 
people concerned, relatively small in size, and 
rest assured its procedures are followed by nu- 
merous critical and, let us hope for the most 
part, kindly eyes. 

American tradition and law have long sus- 
tained the principle that lay boards of education 
shall be held responsible for public education. 
As early as 1642 we find the Massachusetts law 
providing “that in every towne ye chosen men’”’ 
shall look to the social and educational needs of 
children and “‘shall have power to take account 
from time to time of all parents and masters, 
and of their children, concerning their calling 
and employment of their children, especially of 
their ability to read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion and the capital laws of this 
country.” Five years later additional provisions 
were made such as: 

1. That every town having fifty householders 
should at once appoint a teacher of reading and 
writing, and provide for his wages in such man- 
ner as the town might determine. 

2. That every town having one hundred 
householders must provide a (Latin) grammar 
school to fit youths for university, under a pen- 
alty of £5 for failure to do so. 


The Challenge to Boards 


Educational laws have tended to be directive 
rather than restrictive. They have provided a 
way whereby communities, large or small, may 
designate certain groups of individuals to serve 
as the educational lay leaders in educational 
affairs. They are charged with certain definite 
responsibilities, but the spirit of the law is direc- 
tive and projective, permitting of great flexibil- 
ity of procedures on the part of boards of edu- 
cation. In short, although the board of educa- 
tion represents the state in lay leadership and 
although it must stand responsible to the state 
for numerous specific acts, there still remains a 
large degree of autonomy. This privilege — and 
I term it a clearly implied responsibility — to 
inaugurate activities to meet everchanging local 
needs is a most wholesome challenge to the 
board of education. Serving on a board of edu- 
cation is no perfunctory matter. There is ample 
room for the best thought and energy on the 
part of every member in any community. It is 
not enough for a board of education or a school 
system “to get by” — merely to do the formal, 
minimum tasks which the state demands. It 
must, if it is true to the spirit of public educa- 
tion in America, promote the educational service 
appropriate to the needs of the community. 

It is the function of the public schools to 
assist boys and girls in the selection, promotion, 
and realization of those experiences yielding the 
largest life values. This means that as members 
of boards of education we shall also recognize 
the fact that we are serving a changing civiliza- 
tion. Our civilization is not static but dynamic, 
and the educational systems for which we are 
responsible dare not be less dynamic. This 
means that our educational procedures and ma- 
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terials can never be fixed. New needs and de- 
mands will continue to press for attention. We 
have been elected by our compatriots to face 
these issues and act accordingly. We have been 
elected to serve our respective communities and 
not to please selfish factions in questionable 
policies. 


Progressives in Education 


Human beings tend to be conservative out- 
side of their special fields of action and interest. 
The physician is usually progressive in the field 
of medicine, the engineer is alert to new devel- 
opments in engineering, the insurance agent 
presents the latest policy and the automobile 
dealer may even outrun the calendar. Society is 
deeply indebted to those progressives and their 
countless associates in myriad realms, but the 
board of education may find these selfsame 
progressives lodged in the conservative wing in 
educational affairs. But again the board of edu- 
cation is permitted to extend its service. It con- 
stitutes the link between the community and the 
professional forces who are actually in charge of 
the schools. Board members need not listen long, 
in most communities, for criticisms, and not all 
of these criticisms will be complimentary. But 
there lies back of these criticisms a genuine 
compliment if we but see it. There is a time- 
honored principle that we shall never speak ill 
of the dead (de mortuis nil nisi bonum). Ad- 
verse criticism of an institution is a sure sign of 
its life and recognized potential power, and it 
will be a sad day indeed for American educa- 
tion when our citizens cease to criticize it. 

Boards of education are in a strategic position 
to know the nature and trends of contemporary 
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SCHOOL DAYS 
By Claire Cocke, age 17 


She asked me when Napoleon was born. 

I didn’t know. 

Outside the window, 

Blended blueness and greenness, and flicker- 
ing gold, 

Stupor of afternoon. 

A brook throbbing and glinted under the sun. 

Rustle of trout. 

A flexible birchrod, and I’ve got some string 
and a pin. 

Napoleon? The return from Russia? 

How should I know? 
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education through their associations with super- 
intendents, supervisors, directors, principals, 
and other professional workers. Our professional 
leaders — particularly the superintendents — 
are constantly alert to make available to us the 
latest and best information pertaining to public- 
school affairs. 


Avoiding Antiques 


We are still criticized occasionally for incor- 
porating into our school systems “fads, frills, 
and fancies.”’ How easily does that little triplet 
with its alliteration roll from the tongues of 
critics! It is at once so general as to be prac- 
tically meaningless, but not a few communities 
have suffered because of its effective use. But 
have you ever heard of any complaints concern- 
ing our educational antiques? Now there are 
appropriate places for displaying antiques and 
demonstrating new inventions and devices, but 
in the majority of cases our schools are suffer- 
ing more from an over-supply of antiques than 
from too many new developments. It is so easy 
to refer to the good old school days of child- 
hood — and they were good old days — but we 
must not forget they are old days. Careful 
scrutiny may reveal them to be feeble, tottering, 
and all but lifeless. The standards of the “good 
old days” do not pertain in medicine, engineer- 
ing, nor business and we dare not accept them in 
education. 

Boards of education in America have never 
before been confronted by more pertinent de- 
mands and greater opportunities than now as 
we enter the fourth decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. We must accept numerous responsibilities 
and cooperate in our various tasks. It is our 
responsibility to face financial factors fairly 
and invest every penny of our funds for the 
common good. In this expenditure it is not a 
question of how much, but how well. We must 
be thoroughly businesslike in all the affairs of 
business, but our first concern is always that of 
the welfare of the personalities of children. We 
are concerned with the one social institution 
which must codperate with all other wholesome 
institutions of the community. The schools must 
cooperate regardless of creed, family ties, or 
social status. This is not true of some of our 
most valuable educational institutions, such as 
the home, the church, the press, and the theater. 
The doors of the schools are open to all. The 
theater to those who pay admission. Each news- 
paper pursues its own policy. The home admits 
only upon invitation and the church upon ac- 
ceptance of its creed. These but suggest new 
developments in public education. Our schools 
must be articulated with these and many other 
institutions. We are facing new problems and 
inevitably we must extend certain functions. 
We are giving more attention to children before 
they enter school, we are more deeply concerned 
about vacation periods, there are new develop- 
ments in part-time schools, we have guidance, 
education for adults, placement, and codpera- 
tive services, and the end is not yet. 

The new day demands that the greater 
schools of tomorrow shall far excel any with 
which we are working today. As we take stock 
of some of the more challenging phases of our 
work it seems altogether clear that as boards of 
education we can and should become through 
thought and effort (1) more sensitive to con- 
temporary needs in relation to the wholesome 
life and development of children; (2) more 
conversant with desirable means for meeting 
these needs; and (3) articulate the interests of 
the patrons and the leadership of the educa- 
tional profession in the development of sound 
policies. 
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Practical School-Business Economies 
H. H. Linn, Muskegon, Michigan 


In the spring of 1929 the board of education 
at Muskegon, Mich., created a new position in 
the administrative staff of the school system, 
that of assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs. Previous to that time the super- 
intendent of schools had been required to direct 
both the educational and business activities of 
the school system, a task so great that he could 
not give the time necessary for studying all the 
various details incident to both activities. The 
annual school budget exceeded a million dollars; 
in 1929-30 it amounted to $1,273,233. It was 
believed that the creation of the new position 
would give the superintendent more time to di- 
rect the educational activities to better advan- 
tage, and that the new official could spend his 
time studying and directing the business activi- 
ties for the purpose of improving the work of 
the business department and at the same time 
reduce school expenditures. The savings effected 
during the first year this organization func- 
tioned are ample to justify the policy of the 
board of education in creating the new office. 
Various ways in which the public funds were 
saved are cited as evidence. 


Electric Rates Reduced 

A study of electricity costs revealed the fact 
that more than $14,000 were being spent annu- 
ally for electric power. Most of this power was 
used at the central campus which consists of a 
14-acre site with 4 school buildings and a single 
heating plant serving the entire group. The con- 
sumption of electricity on this campus had in- 
creased from 54,860 kilowatt hours during the 
year 1925 to 196,140 kilowatt hours in 1929. 
The cost had increased from $3,159.88 to 
$7,756.60 during the same time. The steady in- 
crease in consumption is shown in Table I. With 
contemplated changes in the electric load and 
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TABLE I. Increase in Consumption of Electricity 
at Central Campus from 1925-29 








Kw. H. Total Cost per 

Year Used Cost Kw. dH. 
> eee 54,860 $ 3,159.88 5.7599 cents 
E9ZO kv acw 71,691 3,876.70 5.4076 cents 
BOLT tienes 147,426 5,803.88 3.9368 cents 
ESSO 44:48 162,700 6,730.80 4.1369 cents 
C9Ee) Aad 196,140 7,756.60 3.9546 cents 
Total .. 632,817 $27,327.86 4.3184 cents 








with the increased use of school facilities, there 
is no question but that the consumption of elec- 
tricity will increase in the future. 

The suggestion was made that it might be 
possible to install an electric generator in con- 
* nection with the campus heating plant and that 
power might be generated at a cost lower than 
that charged by the local power company. The 
heating plant on the campus is a large one, with 
two boilers of 550 h.p. each. During the past 
three years this plant has burned an average of 
1,812 tons of coal annually, producing about 
35,000,000 pounds of steam. A study of power 
and steam charts showed that the demand for 
electricity coincided very closely with the de- 
mand for steam, not only for different periods 
during the day, but also for the different sea- 
sons. Steam from the heating plant could be 
used for operating a generator and then ex- 
hausted into the heating system, thus serving 
both as power and heat. 

Data were gathered on the cost of installing 
generators and also for operating the proposed 
plant. A professor from the Engineering College 
of the University of Michigan was called in to 
survey the local situation and advise the board 
of education in regard to the proposed project. 
His findings supported the contention that it 
would be quite feasible and practicable to in- 
stall a power unit in connection with the heating 








Economy is the order of the day in these 

troublesome times of reduced school in- 
come. No more timely suggestions could 
be offered to boards of education and their 
executives than those contained in the pres- 
ent paper. Mr. Linn, who is business man- 
ager of the school board at Muskegon, 
writes from practical experience. — The 
Editor. 
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plant, that could generate electricity for less 
money than was being paid the power company. 
The local power company at this point very 
graciously stepped in and offered to furnish 
electricity to the campus and also to a second 
group of school buildings at a reduced rate that 
would compare very favorably with the cost of 
making the electricity in a school-owned plant. 
This new rate was accepted. Based on the 
amount of electricity used in 1929, the annual 
saving to the school district under the new rate 
will be approximately $4,500, and the proposal 
to install a school-owned power plant has been 
postponed for a period of five years at least. 

Consumption of Electricity Reduced 

The American teacher is a zealous individual. 
She goes to work early in the morning and often 
finds it necessary to turn on the lights when 
entering her room. The sun continues to rise 
and the day gets brighter. Miss Teacher, how- 
ever is wrapt up in her work and scarcely notes 
the change in the illumination. She forgets that 
she has the lights burning. Possibly she doesn’t 
realize that electricity costs money. It may be 
that she doesn’t care. At any rate, the lights 
burn on and on and on — too frequently. 

When the September, 1929, bill for electricity 
came in to the business office after the first 
month of school, it amounted to $1,111.92 as 
compared with $875.39 for September, 1928, 
just $236.53 higher. It was expected that the 
bill would be greater in 1929 than in 1928 be- 
cause of new wiring and additional fixtures in- 
stalled during the summer vacation, although it 
was not anticipated that the increase would ex- 
ceed $200 for the average school month. 


A campaign was then started among all 
school employees to prevent wasteful consump- 
tion of electricity. A circular letter was sent to 
each employee, calling attention to the cost of 
this commodity and asking that power be 
turned off when not needed. Small cards about 
4 by 6 inches were printed with the words 
“PLEASE TURN OFF LIGHTS WHEN NOT 
NEEDED” and a card was placed near each 
light switch. 

When the bill for electricity for October, 
1929, was submitted, it amounted to $1,285.43 
as compared with $1,179.60 for October, 1928. 
The difference this month was only $105.83, as 
compared with $236.53 for September. Another 
circular letter was distributed among all school 
employees pointing out the comparison between 
1928 and 1929 in each of the schools. Their con- 
tinued cooperation in preventing waste of elec- 
tricity was solicited with very satisfying results, 
for the December bill in 1929 was only $1.80 
more than the bill for 1928. Other circulars sent 
out during the year continued to stimulate in- 
terest in this economy campaign so that, begin- 
ning with January, 1930, every month except 
June brought lower bills than for the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 
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C . § School Year 1928-1929 
Le School Year 1929-1930 
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CHART 1. RESULT OF CAMPAIGN FOR ECONOMY 


IN USE OF ELECTRICITY IN SCHOOLS 


TABLE II. Amounts of Insurance Carried and Insurance Rates on Muskegon Schools Before Adjusting 
Schedules Compared with Amounts and Rates After Adjustment 














Buildings Contents 
ne 
= | 3 ~ a Sa ~ ~ x ~ >. & 
oS8 wE SSE S35 stk wit BSE BF 
_ $82 882 si ESE FS! EP ESE ES} 
Building S33 Suey S983 S23 Sy 3 “33 060C CC G™ SO OG 
fis SES ses 38S <25 85 ses 235 
a” sx =x =e - Sx Zo= zeS 
1 $ 600,000 $ 535,000 $.162 $.162 $ 60,000 $ 43,000 $ .28 S.28 
2 120,000 94,000 27 27 
3 275,000 250,000 172 135 15, 13,500 347 248 
4 198,000 106,000 09 0884 5,500 6,000 .265 2616 
5 270,000 240,000 .156 .0756 21,600 14,000 374 2532 
6 128,000 80,000 338 338 14,000 7,000 757 338 
z 85,000 70,000 30 2oe5 3,500 2,000 .689 538 
8 236,500 150,000 345 345 14,700 15,000 50 345 
9 110,000 95,000 .094 0824 3,500 5,500 275 2574 
10 78,000 55,000 wee 2475 3,500 4,500 .714 561 
11 35,000 28,000 413 .2625 6,000 9,000 .816 5865 
12 23,500 18,000 837 801 4,000 2,700 918 882 
13 7,500 4,000 .792 .756 300 600 873 837 
14 24,500 16,000 .963 801 4,000 3,000 1.044 .882 
15 62,000 45,000 .90 855 4,350 4,000 .981 .936 
16 7,500 4,500 .792 756 350 750 873 837 
17 10,000 6,000 .810 .702 800 1,650 891 .783 
18 300,000 185,000 878 878 75,000 43,000 1.369 1.369 
19 75,000 50,000 323 323 5,000 2,500 714 714 
20 200,000 115,000 218 .2025 100,000 55,000 587 5695 
21 100,000 70,000 225 an 200,000 275,000 1.335 3.125 * 
$2,945,500 $2,216,500 $541,000 $507,700 





*Number 21 is an art gallery. A fine-arts insurance policy for.the contents covering fire, theft, hail, tornado, 
and vandalism was taken out for full coverage at a lower rate than fire alone had previously been. 
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Chart I, based on figures in Table II, shows 
quite clearly how well the school employees co- 
dperated in making this “electricity-saving cam- 
paign”’ a success. 

No attempt was made to stint on light to the 
extent that pupils’ or teachers’ eyes were in- 
jured. As a matter of fact, the teachers were 
warned against such false economy. 

It is estimated that this economy program 
saved the taxpayers approximately $2,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Insurance Costs Reduced 

The annual premiums for fire insurance on 
the buildings and contents of the Muskegon 
school system have averaged approximately 
$12,000 during recent years. Insurance is car- 
ried for a five-year term with a schedule so 
arranged that approximately one fifth of the 
premiums come due each year. An average rate 
is charged on all the school property, this rate 
being made up of the individual rates for the 
separate buildings and contents. 

In checking over the rates for the separate 
buildings and contents, some were found that 
appeared too high. One of the leading local in- 
surance agencies was requested to survey the 
local situation to determine if anything could 
be done to reduce the insurance rates in some 
cases. As a result of this survey, which cost the 
board of education nothing, individual rates 
were reduced on the buildings and contents in 
15 out of 21 cases. The changes in the rates are 
shown in Table IT. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know 
on what bases the rates were reduced. In 9 
buildings additional fire extinguishers were 
added so that there was one extinguisher for 
each 2,500 square feet of floor space. Inciden- 
tally, these extinguishers are of the soda-acid 
type. The Michigan Inspection Bureau does not 
allow credit for the tetrachloride type of ex- 
tinguisher in school buildings, although they are 
recommended where there is any electrical haz- 
ard, or where there is possibility of gasoline, 
paint, or grease fire. In three cases the rates 
were reduced because the exposures were found 
to be less than had previously been estimated. 
In one case the exposure had been charged at 
25 feet when 30 feet should have been allowed. 
In another case two school buildings on one 
site had been estimated to be 32 feet apart 
when by actual measurement they were found 
to be 42 feet apart. 

In one building a number of woodworking 
lathes had been taken out some time before, 
which entitled the school to a lower rate. In 
another building an approved gasoline can was 
substituted for an ordinary can. Rates were 
reduced on five elementary schools where man- 
ual training had been dropped from the elemen- 
tary course of study. In making the survey it 
was found that one building had a higher rate 
because an attic was supposed to be used for 
storing furniture, when as a matter of fact the 
building had no attic since an addition had been 
made to it three years ago. In one case the rate 
was reduced apparently for the simple reason 
that it had been too high, probably due to an 
error in making the previous rate. 

In making this insurance study, not only did 
some individual rates appear too high, but the 
amounts carried also appeared unreasonable in 
some instances. In checking over the amounts 
carried, it was learned that no changes had been 
made since 1921 when the last schedule was 
made (with the exception of buildings erected 
later). For the buildings erected prior to 1921 
no changes had been made for depreciation dur- 
ing the past nine years, nor had lower building 
costs been considered. 

Adjusting Insurance Rates 

The cost for insurance on one building espe- 
cially appeared quite unreasonable. This build- 
ing was 34 years old. It was insured for $300,- 
000 on the basis of 80 per cent coinsurance, at 
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a rate of $.7024, making an annual cost of 
$2,107.20. The contents were insured for $75,- 
000 at a rate of $1.0952, making an annual cost 
of $821.40. In order to satisfy the insurance 
agencies, as well as the board of education, that 
an adjustment was needed, it was recommended 
that a competent firm of appraisers be employed 
to make a detailed appraisal of this building and 
contents for fire-insurance purposes. A firm was 
employed to make this appraisal for the sum 
of $450. Their report recommended a reduction 
in the amount to be carried on the building from 
$300,000 to $185,350.90, and on the contents 
from $75,000 to $43,149.09. With these reduc- 
tions the annual cost of insurance for this single 
building and contents is now $1,774.47 as com- 
pared with $2,928.60 previously, or $1,154.13 
less. The rate on this building is high, but it is 
a poor risk since it is not fire resistive and it 
houses various classes in the manual arts, such 
as auto shop, machine shop, woodworking, 
printing, and cooking. 

After the appraisers submitted their report on 
the one building, the business department made 
a careful study of the remaining buildings to 
determine a fair amount of insurance to carry. 
The cubical contents of each building were first 
estimated as a basis for determining the replace- 
ment cost. The amounts to be allowed per cubic 
foot ranged from 20 cents to 55 cents, depend- 
ing on the type of building construction which 
varied from wood to granite and sandstone. A 
former contractor with considerable experience 
in estimating school-building costs assisted the 
business department in deciding the amounts to 
be allowed. 

The amounts to be deducted for the nonin- 
surable features of the buildings were then esti- 
mated. For every new building there is some 
excavating and grading; a part of the founda- 
tion is below ground level and the lowest floor; 
and usually there are some ducts and pipes be- 
low the undersurface of the lowest floor level, 
all of which may be deducted from the replace- 
ment value of the building for insurance pur- 
poses, since they are noninsurable. The esti- 
mates for these deductibles were determined by 
the business department with the assistance of 
the contractor referred to previously. 

After the replacement costs, less deductibles, 
had been estimated, the allowances for depre- 
ciation were determined. The annual deprecia- 
tion ranged from 1 per cent in the case of the 
new fire-resistive type of building up to 3 per 
cent for the oldest type of wooden building, 
these percentages being suggested by one of the 
leading appraisal firms in the country. These 
depreciation figures were not kept constant, of 
course, since an old building with a high annual 
depreciation has some value if used. Two school 
buildings almost 50 years old, of brick-veneer 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUALIZATION 
FUNDS 


It is folly to think that contentment will 
reign among teachers and among citizens at 
large in districts having only half the rev- 
enues of adjacent districts and having only 
the curtailed service which financially needy 
districts can offer, despite heroic efforts on 
the part of teachers and patrons to keep their 
schools up to the highest possible standard. 

The equalization fund and the equaliza- 
tion program will supply a long-felt need. 
They will make standard schoolwork a pos- 
sibility; indeed, a reality. Teachers’ salaries 
will be more nearly commensurate with the 
type of service rendered. Possibilities for 
educational advancement will be open to 
teachers no less than to pupils. Everyone in 
the service will be encouraged to put forth 
his best efforts. — C. N. Jensen, State Super- 
intendent, Utah. 
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construction, were arbitrarily appraised at 40 
per cent of their replacement value since they 
are quite usable and are in fair physical con- 
dition. 

An Insurance Formula 


The formula now used for determining the 
amount of insurance to carry on each building 
was: Replacement cost new, minus noninsurable 
items, minus depreciation, times 80 per cent for 
the 80 per cent coinsurance carried. The for- 
mula may be simplified as follows: 

R— NI—D X .80 = amount of insur- 

ance to be carried. 
If 90 per cent coinsurance were carried, .90 
would be substituted for the .80 used in the 
formula above. Other figures likewise would be 
used for different coinsurance percentages. 

It is not suggested that the procedure just 
outlined for determining the amounts of insur- 
ance to carry on school buildings is as good as 
a detailed appraisal made by a competent firm 
of appraisers. It is much better, however, than 
mere guesswork, and serves in a measure to take 
the place of a more scientific appraisal. 

The school-building contents were also ap- 
praised by the business department. This was 
an easier matter, since the replacement costs for 
new school equipment are readily available. The 
inventory sheets for the various buildings; show- 
ing the contents of each room, were used in ap- 
praising the building contents, Eighty per cent 
coinsurance is carried on theontents as well as 
on the buildings. All fixed equipment, such as 
window shades, built-in cases, blackboards, fixed 
seats, fixed tables, etc., were included with the 
building instead of with the contents, as fixed 
items may be considered as a part of the build- 
ing and hence come under a lower insurance 
rate. The rates for contents are higher than for 
buildings. Depreciation on equipment was esti- 
mated to be 5 per cent annually. An annual de- 
preciation of 25 per cent was allowed on books. 

Table III shows how the amounts of insur- 
ance on buildings and contents compared after 
the adjustment with the amounts carried before. 
In most instances the amounts were reduced, 
although in a few cases the amounts on contents 
were increased. The increases were considered 
fully as important as the decreases, as the main 
purpose of this insurance study was to insure 
the school property for the proper amounts. 

As a result of this revision of insurance 
amounts and rates, the insurance companies 
refunded approximately $6,000 to the board of 
education, this refund coming from the premi- 
ums that had been paid in advance. The amount 
of insurance carried was reduced from $3,486,- 
500 to $2,724,200, or $762,300. The reduction 
in the amount carried combined with lower rates 
will decrease the annual fire-insurance premiums 
to be paid on Muskegon school property by ap- 
proximately $3,000. 


Tuition Fees Increased 


The tuition fees received from nonresident 
pupils have not been sufficient to pay the actual 
cost of instructing these pupils in the Muskegon 
schools during recent years. Last year the tui- 
tion fees for nonresident pupils were as follows: 


oe eer $ 40 
Ist— 4th Grades......... 80 
5th— 7th Grades......... 90 
Sth-12th Grades......... 100 


A carefully detailed analysis of school costs 
showed that the annual current expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance in each of the 
school divisions for 1928—29 were as follows: 

Elementary (1-6) ............ $ 94.52 
Junior High (7-9) ........... 141.36 
semor Time (9-12) ......0855 172.07 
Continuation School .......... 273.42 
DORE SE. 665.86 ks 86060008 331.85 

In addition to the current expenditures, debt 
service per pupil in average daily attendance 
amounted to $27.40, and capital outlay, $13.15. 

A total of 386 tuition students attended the 
Muskegon schools last year. Most of these were 
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in the high-school division, which is quite 
crowded. It will be only a short time before ad- 
ditional space must be provided for the rapidly 
growing high school. The question may well be 
asked, “‘To what extent shall the local taxpayers 
dig down into their own pockets to supplement 
the tuition paid by nonresident pupils, in addi- 
tion to providing new building space?” The 
majority of the nonresident pupils live in sub- 
urban territory adjacent to Muskegon. These 
outlying districts have been built up by people 
who wished to live outside of the city limits in 
order to escape city taxation. 

When the large difference between the 
amount of tuition paid by the pupils and the 
actual cost of instruction was pointed out to the 
board of education, a new schedule of fees was 
established as follows: 

Kindergarten .........5. $ 45 
Elementary (1- 6)...... 90 
Junior High (7- 9)...... 110 in 1930 
115 in 1931 
120 in 1932 
125 in 1933 
Senior High (9-12)...... 120 in 1930 
130 in 1931 
140 in 1932 
150 in 1933 

It is estimated that this new schedule of tui- 
tion rates will add $5,000 to the receipts for 
the present school year, with further increases 
annually up to 1933. 


Supplies and Equipment Costs Lower 


It is estimated that not less than $2,000 were 
saved during the past year in purchasing sup- 
plies and equipment, as a result of the creation 
of the new business office. It is quite logical to 
assume that in any school system where an 
official acting as purchasing agent has sufficient 
time to draw up specifications, call for bids, 
examine samples, and compare prices, better 
prices can be obtained than in a school system 
where there is no organized plan for buying. 
Time can be taken to shop around. An individ- 
ual who can keep in touch with market quota- 
tions is more likely to get the right prices than 
one who cannot keep in touch with. the changes 
in conditions. For instance, during the past year 
the price on shellac dropped sharply. When 
quotations were asked on this material last 
spring, a local dealer who had been selling shel- 
lac to the schools for some time asked the same 
price he had charged formerly, $2.94 a gallon. 
The business department knew this price was 
out of line with changed market conditions and 
finally bought the material for $1.80 a gallon. 
No inferior product was purchased to get this 
low price. 

During the past year a number of tangible 
economies were effected in the purchasing de- 
partment as a result of the new type of organi- 
zation. Four new Fords were purchased during 
the year. The local Ford agency refused to allow 
any discount whatever when giving its quota- 
tion. The firm explained that it is against the 
policy of the Ford company to allow discounts, 
except for fleets of 11 or more cars purchased 
during the year. Since the city boundaries and 
the school-district boundaries are coterminous, 
it was finally arranged that, if the city and 
school district together purchased enough cars 
to make up a fleet, a special discount of 5 per 
cent could be allowed both the city and school. 
A total of 11 cars was purchased under this 
arrangement, saving the city as a whole about 
$30 a car, or approximately $330. 

A local glass company has furnished the 
schools with glass for replacement purposes for 
many years without bids. Last spring this com- 
pany was asked to bid for this business, along 
with a number of other local concerns that sell 
glass. They came back very promptly with a bid 
that was 20 per cent lower than they had been 
charging the schools for several years. The an- 
nual glass bill has been close to $800, so a sav- 
ing of approximately $160 a year will be made 
in the future, based on past experience. 
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ELMER L. BRECKNER 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington 


Mr. Elmer L. Breckner, who was elected on April 
23, as superintendent of schools of Tacoma, to suc- 
ceed F. P. Geiger, was born in Illinois, but has lived 
for some years in Washington. He was graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1913 and spent the suc- 
ceeding year in the study of law. In 1915 he took 
another course at the University of Montana. In 1924, 
1926, and 1929 he pursued summer courses in law and 
education at the University of Washington and was 
given a master’s degree in education by the same in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Breckner entered upon his teaching career in 
1906 with a principalship at Terlton, Okla. In 1913 and 
1914 he held principalships in Washington, and in 1915 
went to Wallace, Idaho, where he took a principalship. 
In 1919 he accepted a position at Olympia, Wash., and 
in 1920 was elected superintendent of schools of that 
city, where he has remained for the past eleven years. 

Mr. Breckner is an active member of the Washington 
Education Association, having served as its president in 
1923, and is also director of the legislative activities of 
the association. 


A piano tuner, who had been given the school 
business for several years, had been charging 
$2.50 a piano. When quotations were requested 
of a number of competent tuners, a low bid of 
$1.60 per piano was received. The work done 
under the new price has been entirely satisfac- 
tory. About 50 pianos are tuned annually at this 
rate. 

Many additional cases could be cited to show 
how the business department was able to save 
the taxpayers’ money in purchasing supplies 
and equipment, as well as services. 

The writer believes that any school system 
that employs an individual to serve as a pur- 
chasing agent will secure better prices on sup- 
plies and equipment than a system without such 
an organization, for the simple reason that 
many salesmen will make better prices to a 
purchasing agent, expecting and believing that 
the agent knows his business. In other words, 
the office of purchasing agent has a psycholog- 
ical effect upon many salesmen that prompts 
them to quote lower prices. 


Operating Costs Decreased 

In checking over the work done by the build- 
ing custodians and maids, it appeared that in a 
few buildings more help than necessary was 
employed. Some discrepancies were revealed. 
For instance, in one of the older 8-room build- 
ings one man looked after all the cleaning and 
heating and did a very creditable piece of work. 
Another school consisting of an 8-room building 
and two adjoining 2-room buildings had a man 
and a maid to look after the janitorial work. A 
third school almost identical to the second one 
just referred to had a man and two maids. It 
did not appear reasonable that the third school 
with only four additional rooms to care for 
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should need two maids more than school No. 1, 
and one maid more than No. 2 where the 
amount of work was practically the same, with 
similar conditions prevailing. 

After making a study of all the buildings in 
the system and discovering that some of the 
employees had considerable idle time for cook- 
ing coffee, visiting, and crocheting, a total of 
four maids was dropped from the payroll. Their 
combined wages amounted to approximately 
$2,500 a year. 

Telephone Service Reduced 

A study of telephone service was made to de- 
termine the number of telephones needed in the 
school system. The high-school building ap- 
peared to have more stations than necessary. 
A check was made on the use of each telephone 
to ascertain the number of times calls went out 
and came in for a period of one month. For one 
telephone it was indicated that for every call 
that was made it was costing the taxpayers $2. 
As a result of this study five telephones were 
discontinued without in any way interfering 
with the efficiency of the schools. One of the 
telephones was in the private home of a school 
employee. 

Equipment Specifications Written 

It has been the policy of the board of educa- 
tion of Muskegon for some time to require the 
architects for new buildings to draw up plans 
and specifications for the equipment to be pur- 
chased for these buildings. This is a task that 
can be done properly by a school official who 
has the time and experience in selecting school 
furniture. During the past year furniture and 
equipment were purchased for two new build- 
ing projects in the city according to plans and 
specifications drawn up by the business depart- 
ment. It is estimated that between $700 and 
$800, that would have been paid as fees to the 
architect for this work, were saved. 


Obsolete Buildings Abandoned 

In the fall of 1929 an old school consisting 
of a 12-room brick building, a 2-room brick 
building for the kindergarten and a 4-room 
wooden portable, was standing vacant. It had 
been abandoned three years previously, when a 
new building had been erected several blocks 
away. The buildings were deteriorating rapidly 
and were being used only as storage for obso- 
lete furniture. There was no way in which they 
could be used to advantage as a part of the 
future school system; as a matter of fact, the 
main building had been condemned. 

The buildings had become a liability. A total 
of $49,850 insurance was being carried at a high 
rate, although the buildings were sold later for 
only $2,275. Minimum rates were paid for water 
and light connections, although they were not 
used to any great extent. A man was employed 
during the summer months to keep the lawn 
from growing up into weeds. It was costing the 
taxpayers at least $500 a year to retain these 
old buildings, with no prospect of them being 
used to advantage in the future. On the recom- 
mendation of the business department, they 
were sold to wreckers and torn down, thus 
reducing needless costs. 


Number of Teachers Reduced 

As is well known by all school administrators, 
teachers’ salaries make up the greatest item of 
school expenditures. This phase of educational 
expense can easily become wasteful, and it offers 
one of the greatest possibilities of economy. If 
more teachers are employed than are actually 
needed, the taxpayers’ money is being wasted. 
There can be no objection to well-trained and 
efficient teachers receiving good salaries where 
they are needed, but objections may very prop- 
erly be voiced against the employment of an ex- 
cessive number of teachers resulting in too small 
teacher loads, unless the efficiency of the work 
is improved correspondingly. Just what the op- 
timum teacher load should be in the various 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Increasing Efficiency, and Reducing Cost, in the Administration and 
Supervision of Elementary Schools 
Frank A. Jensen, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois 


In this period of depression in the commer- 
cial and industrial world, the obligations of the 
schools to society have been increased rather 
than decreased. Schools are called upon to do 
relief work in the way of furnishing more school 
supplies than during normal times. Many 
schools are providing free lunches for needy 
children. In many cities, school budgets have 
recognized these new obligations. Such items as 
free lunches, free milk and crackers, and free 
transportation are common in many school 
budgets. The responsibilities for regular school- 
work have not decreased, as we have as many 
or more children in school today. A decided in- 
crease in attendance at high school is common 
experience in many cities. 

This depression has made itself known in the 
schools by cuts in the salaries of teachers and 
the giving of a vacation to salary schedules. 
Many concerted efforts are being made to re- 
duce taxes, and that, of course, includes school 
taxes. 


Economy Without Reducing Efficiency 


The school administrator is challenged to 
make a careful survey of his school system to 
discover if any economies can be made that will 
not reduce the efficiency of the organization. 
The following example is a concrete illustration 
of what has been accomplished in a city of 
nearly 100,000 population. 

In the Rockford, IIl., school system there are 
21 elementary-school buildings, ranging in size 
from a 7-room building to one with 18 rooms. 
The median size for the 21 buildings is 12 
rooms. The buildings are poorly located, and in 
many places in the city elementary school, pu- 
pils are living within the half-mile radius of 
three and even four elementary-school build- 





THE LOCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS _IN 
ROCKFORD ILLUSTRATES THE BAD EFFECTS 
OF THE LACK OF PLANNING 

ings. There are too many small buildings lo- 
cated too near each other. Only the last elemen- 
tary school built in 1929 is properly located 
with reference to the other school buildings and 
probable school population growth. When this 
building is completed, in accordance with school 
population demands, it will have a capacity un- 
der a duplicate organization for 1,000 pupils. 
It is located about a mile from the other school 
buildings. 

The above chart indicates the location of 
each elementary school with a circle about each 
with a half-mile radius. 


Eight years ago, there was a full-time super- 
vising principal for each elementary school. 
Their work was supplemented by two general 
supervisors, two art supervisors, two music 
supervisors, and one health supervisor, who 
worked in all the elementary schools. 

There were 19 elementary schools at that 
time ranging from a 4-room building to an 
18-room building. The cost of administration 
and supervision of the present elementary- 
school buildings administered by a full-time 
supervising principal is presented in Table I. 

This Table shows clearly that the supervising 
principal’s loads are not equitably distributed. 
From the standpoint of number of teachers 
supervised and pupils belonging, some principals 
have twice as heavy a load as others. The salary 
schedules of the past eight years have not taken 
into consideration the size of buildings. They 
have been based upon the training, experience, 
and success of the supervising principal. 

The question might rightly be raised how a 
well-equipped supervising principal can keep 
himself or herself profitably occupied in a school 
having 12 teachers and 480 pupils. 

Under this plan, the range in cost for super- 
vising principals per capita for each teacher is 
from $461.53 to $175, with a median of 
$241.66. The range per capita for each pupil is 
from $15.18 to $4.87, with a median of $6.59. 
The question might rightly be raised, What 
should be the per-capita cost from each stand- 
point, if ideal conditions prevail? Regardless, 
there should not be the range shown in Table I. 

Conscious of the maladjustment of this as- 
signment of supervising principals in the ele- 
mentary schools, the board of education seven 
years ago, decided to combine elementary 
schools in districts for-supervision, so that each 
district would have from 20 to 30 teachers 
located in two or three buildings in adjacent 





TABLE I. Cost of Administration and Supervision 
of the Elementary Schools by Supervising Prin- 
cipals, Where a Principal is Assigned to Each 
Building. Buildings are Designated by Numbers 
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1 15 496 $ 3,200 213.33 6.45 
2 6% 191 2,900 446.15 15.18 
3 6% 214 3,000 461.53 14.01 
4 15 541 3,125 208.33 S:i7 
5 14 516 2,900 207.14 5.62 
6 10 297 2,900 290.00 9.76 
u 6% 236 2,900 446.15 12.28 
8 8 305 2,900 362.50 9.50 
9 84 278 2,900 341.17 5.97 
10 13 485 3,000 230.76 6.18 
11 15 550 3,000 200.00 5.45 
12 13 469 3,000 230.76 6.39 
13 9 247 2,950 20.17 11.94 
14 14 475 2,900 207.14 6.10 
15 12 369 2,950 245.83 7.99 
16 8% 320 3,125 367.64 9.76 
17 13 441 2,950 226.92 6.68 
18 9 314 2,950 310.52 9.39 
19 16 574 2,800 175.00 4.87 
20 12 481 2,900 241.66 6.02 
21 13 416 2,900 223.07 6.97 
Total 238 8,215 $62,150 


This table reads as follows: Building No. 10 has 13 
teachers and 485 pupils. The principal’s salary is $3,- 
000, which is $230.76 per teacher and $6.18 per pupil. 


territory. When an elementary supervising prin- 
cipal retired or was transferred to other work, 
or when a new school was opened, one of the 
remaining supervising principals was assigned 
to one of the supervising districts with two or 
more buildings and from 20 to 30 teachers. 

In order to assist the supervising principals 
with their work an assistant principal, usually 
a sixth-grade teacher, was appointed in each 








TABLE II. Cost of Administration and Supervision 
Where a Principal is Assigned to More Than 








of the Elementary Schools by Supervising Principals, 
One Building as it Actually Exists in 1931 
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1 15 496 $ 3,200 $ 3,200 $213.33 $6.45 
5 14 516 2,900 ‘a 2,900 207.14 5.62 
19 16 574 2,800 : 2,800 175.00 4.87 
Z} 6% 191 | 2,900 255 3,155 191.21 6.47 
16% 488 
6 | 10 297 
3) 6% | 214 3,000 300 3,300 169.23 4.72 
\ | 19% 699 
10 | 13 485 | 
4 | 15 541 3,125 360 3,485 148.30 4.05 
\ 2314 861 
16 } 84 | 320 
7 | 614 | 236 | 2,900 315 3,215 156.83 4.52 
‘ 20% 711 
14 | 14 475 
8 | 8 305 | 2,900 300 3,200 160.00 4.08 
$ 20 | 786 
20 | 12 481 
9 ) 84 | 278 | 2,900 330 3,230 150.23 4.65 
t 21% 694 
21 J 13 416 
11 | 5 550 3,000 420 3,420 122.14 3.36 
f 28 1,019 
12 | 13 469 | 
13 | 9 247 | 2,950 315 3,265 155.48 5.30 
21 ‘ 616 
15 | 12 369 | 
17 | 13. | 441 2,950 345 3,295 146.45 4.37 
+ 22% 755 
18 | 9¥ | 314 
Total 238 8,215 $35,525 3,615 $38,465 


This table reads as follows: Buildings 2 and 6 makes a supervising district of 16% teachers and 488 pupils. 
Principal’s salary is $2,900, assistant principal’s salary is $255 or a total of $3,155, which is $191.21 per 


teacher, and $6.47 per pupil. 
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school. The assistant principal has grade charge 
and in addition is held responsible for a num- 
ber of the building routine duties formerly per- 
formed by the supervising principal. For this 
extra service the assistant principal is paid at 
the rate of $15 per room per year in her build- 
ings. This means that an assistant principal gets 
$150 per year, in addition to her regular salary 
schedule, for a ten-room building. 

The following duties and responsibilities were 
allotted to supervising principals and _ their 
assistant principals after many conferences on 
the subject: 

Principal 

The administrative and supervisory staff of the 
elementary school shall consist of a principal and an 
assistant principal. The principal shall be held com- 
pletely responsible for the efficiency of all activities 
carried on within the school building by any agents 
whatsoever during the school day. All outside agents 
shall report to him and operate under his direction 
when in the building. He shall be appointed by, 
report to, and be judged by the superintendent of 
schools. His major functions shall be the facilitation 
of instruction through: 

1. Putting into operation the course of study, in- 
structions and standards of achievement, and super- 
vising of the classrooms and extraclassroom activities 
to see that these standards are achieved. 

2. Supervising the work to attain improvement in 
the teaching. 

3. Carrying out the adopted policies, through 
approved means as directed by the superintendent, 
that provide physical and educational conditions under 
which child and teacher may work to best advantage. 

4. Appraising and reporting educational, social, and 
physical conditions within the schools, preparing 
reports, and making recommendations for the improve- 
ment of conditions. 

5. Furnishing professional leadership to administra- 
tive, teaching, and operating agents by collecting data, 
conducting research and, 

6. Maintaining community relationship. 

Assistant Principal 

The assistant principal shall be responsible to the 
principal for the routine administration of the build- 
ing, physically and mechanically. The duties delegated 
to the assistant principal may be broadly defined as: 

1. The control of all child accounting and record 
activity. 

2. The control of school banking. 

3. The control of milk distribution. 

4. The direction of attendance officers in the in- 
vestigation of nonattendance problems. 

5. The control of textbooks and 
readers. 

6. The calling and releasing of substitutes. 

7. The control of signals for programs and the traffic 
boys in connection with dismissal and playground 
activities. 

8. The responsibility for receiving through requisi- 
tions essential supplies, books, and equipment, and 

9. Such other routine activities as the principal may, 
from time to time, specifically delegate to the assistant 
principal. 

Table II indicates the status of the super- 
vising principal’s assignment in 1931 after seven 
years of the policy of assigning two or more ele- 
mentary-school buildings to each supervising 
principal. 

Instead of 21 supervising principals the work 
. is being done by 12, with the help of assistant 
principals. The maximum per-capita cost per 
teacher for supervision is $213.33 and the mini- 
mum $122.41, with a median of $158.41; while 
the maximum per capita per child is $6.45, min- 
imum $3.36, with a median of $4.68. It is quite 
evident that the range in loads of the super- 
vising principals is more equitably divided in 
Table II than in Table I, and also the range 
from the maximum and minimum per-capita 
costs is much less than in Table I. 

The question that naturally presents itself in 
this discussion is how many teachers and pupils 
can supervising principals successfully supervise 
with the help of an assistant principal when the 


supplementary 





No. Teachers No. Pupils 
Table Max. Min. Med. Max. Min. Med. 
I 16 6% 12 574 191 416 
II 28 14 20 1,019 488 696 
III 29 15 24 1,057 496 831 
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Cost of Administration and Supervision of the Elementary Schools by Supervising Principals 


Where the Principals are Assigned from 20 to 30 Teachers 
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Total 238 8,225 $29,825 3,600 $33,200 
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This table reads as follows: Buildings 5 and 4 make a supervising district of 29 teachers and 1,057 pupils. 
Principal’s salary is $3,125 and assistant principal’s salary is $435 or a total of $3,560, which is $122.76 per 


teacher and. $3.37 per pupil. 


teachers and pupils are located in two or more 
buildings. 

The policy in Rockford of assigning from 20 
to 30 teachers to each supervising principal, 
would require only 10 supervising principals to 
supervise and administer the 21 elementary 
schools in the city. 


The accompanying salary schedule was adopted 
ed by the board of education, March 24, 1930. 


The Results 


I. The development has resulted in a more 
equitable distribution of the load for the super- 
vising principals. The range of 16 to 6% teach- 


Salary Schedule for Elementary-School Principals and Supervisors 


Training. Graduate Semester Hours and Years 


Fr: df 4-1/3 4-2/3 5 5-1/2 5-2/3 6 
Exp. 12 130 140 150 160 170 180 
0 $2,300 $2,350 $2,400 $2,450 $2,500 $2,550 $2,600 
1 2,400 2,450 2,500 2,550 2,600 2,650 2,700 
2 2,500 2,550 2,600 2,650 2,700 2,750 2,800 
3 2,600 2,650 2,700 2,750 2,800 2,850 2,900 
4 2,700 2,750 2,800 2,850 2,900 2,950 3,000 
5 2,800 2,850 2,900 2,950 3,000 3,050 3,100 
6 2,900 2,950 3,000 3,050 3,100 3,150 3,200 
7 3,000 3,050 3,100 3,150 3,200 3,250 3,300 
8 3,100 3,150 3,200 3,250 3,300 3,350 3,400 
9 3,200 3,250 3,300 3,350 3,400 3,450 3,500 
10 3,300 3,350 3,400 3,450 3,500 3,350 3,600 
11 3,400 3,450 3,500 3,550 3,600 3,650 3,700 
12 3,650 3,700 3,750 3,800 
Note: A semester hour represents 1 class hour per week for 18 weeks, or 2 laboratory hours per week for 
18 weeks. 


This schedule reads as follows: A principal or supervisor with 4 years’ experience, and 5 years’ or 150 


semester hours’ training, would receive a salary of $2,850. 





The distributing of loads and costs on such a 
plan is indicated in Table III. 

This Table indicates a still more equitable 
distribution of loads and cost of supervision and 
administration of the elementary schools. 

Table IV indicates the summary and the com- 
parison of the three Tables, representing the old 
policy, the new policy after seven years, and the 
new policy in complete operation. 

In the placing of this policy into operation, 
no one has lost his position. As vacancies oc- 
curred from the usual causes and situations, 
buildings were grouped in supervising districts, 
and reassignments then made. 





ers per principal, with a median of 12, has been 
changed to the range of 29 to 15 teachers per 
principal, with a median of 24. The median has 
been doubled. 

II. A new emphasis has been placed on the 
supervision of instruction by the principals, as 
the routine of building administration has been 
assigned to the assistant principals. Teaching or 
arranging for the teaching of model lessons and 
that type of supervision of instruction has taken 
the place of the principal answering the tele- 
phone, issuing supplies, making attendance re- 
ports, and the like. 


(Concluded on Page 129) 


TABLE IV. Comparison of Results in Tables I, II, and III 


Salary Per-Teacher Cost Per-Pupil Cost Total Cost 
Max. Min. Med. Max. Min. Med. Max. Min. Med. of Bldg.Supv. Saving 
$3,200 2,800 2,950 $461.53 $175.00 $241.66 $15.18 $4.87 $6.68 $62,150 
3,485 2,800 3,222 213.33 122.14 158.41 6.45 3.36 4.68 38,465 on 
or 38% 
3,560 3,200 3,305 213.33 116.72 138.32 6.45 3.14 3.99 33,200 28,950 
or 46% 


This table reads as follows: Table III indicates that the maximum number of teachers to each supervising principal is 29, the minimum number 15 and the median 
number 24, etc., for number of pupils, salary, cost per teacher, cost per pupil and, the total cost of building supervision is $33,200 which is a saving of $28,950, or 


46 per cent over the plan of Table I. 
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Cutting School-Building Construction Costs 


George Edw. Dorman, Architect, Braintree, Massachusetts 


The elimination of illiteracy at the public ex- 
pense has always been a fundamental purpose 
of the American Commonwealth. In the pursuit 
of that purpose a great volume of special legis- 
lation covering all aspects of education has 
been enacted, and the various political units 
which compose our Republic spend for this pur- 

well over a third of their gross incomes. 
Next to the business of government itself, the 
business of educating our future citizens is the 
most important occupation of the body politic. 

Since the cost of all this is finally met by the 
individual citizen through taxes which hit his 
pocketbook in one way or another, the question 
of how to keep the expenditures within reason- 
able bounds has always been of perennial in- 
terest. Moreover, since the bill for the construc- 
tion of new buildings forms a substantial item 
of the school budget, the elimination of unneces- 
sary expenditure at this point is a matter of im- 
portance to the taxpayer. 

In the final analysis there are but two pos- 
sible opportunities which ever present them- 
selves for curtailing the cost of education: 
Either circumscribe the processes of education 
itself, or reduce the cost of housing these 
processes. 

The first of these methods means abbreviat- 
ing the instruction offered by the school with a 
consequent limitation of the advantages which 
it has to offer to the coming citizen. This means 
fewer opportunities for the youth to find him- 
self before he is thrust into the competitive 
hurly-burly of earning a living, and fewer 
chances that he will succeed when he gets there. 

“Unthinkable!” exclaims the sweating father 
from the midst of the competitive hurly-burly. 
“My son must have better chances and greater 
fitness to improve them than I did.” And by 
and large the sweating father is right. No he- 
man really believes that the standards of his 
own generation are good enough for his chil- 
dren. As a matter of fact, he probably cherished 
the covert opinion that they were not good 
enough for himself. 

There is, therefore, little likelihood that costs 
will be reduced at this point because we do not 
choose to reduce them there. 


The One Course Open to School Boards 

Reducing the cost of housing the educational 
processes is, therefore, the only avenue to econ- 
omy which is left open, and it is the purpose of 
this article to point out some of the pitfalls and 
some of the possibilities which will there be 
found. 

Several years ago a booster for a school-build- 
ing project said to me: “Our town needs a new 
high school worse than anything else.” Not long 
after this momentous remark the booster was 
made chairman of a building committee, and in 
due course of time the town became possessed 
of just what my enthusiastic friend had pre- 
scribed: a new high school worse than anything 
else. For this building the town had paid — or 
promised to pay — about one dollar for every 
sixteen dollars of its then assessed valuation. 

Everybody was happy until the bills for 
repairs upon the new building began to roll in, 
then the voters desired earnestly to know, “How 
come?” Since no one has as yet had the nerve 
to insist that there is a difference between a 
turkey and a turkey-buzzard, the majority of 
the owners in this project are still in the dark. 

The building committee, despite advice to 
the contrary, had cut building costs in the 
wrong place. They had insisted upon a program 
of accommodations which was altogether too 
ambitious, and in order to inclose it, had been 
obliged to resort to construction cheapened be- 
low the danger point. 





The present timely paper calls attention 
to three important elements of economy in 
planning and constructing school build- 
ings. School boards will especially appre- 
ciate the questions raised concerning ex- 
cessive costs due to planning for too great 
permanence.—The Editor. 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
The Unsuitable Program 


I am not exaggerating when I say that an un- 
suitable program is the cause of more needless 
expenditure in school construction than all other 
causes put together. 

In the case above cited the program was un- 
suitable because it attempted to provide fea- 
tures far in excess of the probable demands of 
the community in which the building was 
erected. 

At the time when construction was started, 
the enrollment of this particular school was 118 
pupils. Over a period of several decades the 
total enrollment in the local schools had shown 
an increase of a fraction over 2 per cent each 
school year. This was not quite so great as the 
rate of increase of the population of the school 
district: a fact which pointed to smaller families 
and a larger proportion of adults. Yet the build- 
ing committee calmly wrote their program for 
a building containing 250 home stations, thus 
providing for an immediate increase in the 
school’s enrollment of 212 per cent. 

When the building was opened, it was found 
that, with the added inducement of a new build- 
ing and an enriched curriculum, there were ex- 
actly 8 pupils more in the school than there had 
been the previous year, and during the succeed- 
ing four years the enrollment increased by a 
total of 22 pupils. At this rate it will take 39 
years for the school to develop to the capacity 
of the program on which it was designed. 

Whatever we may believe about the need of 
building for the future, we will hardly subscribe 
to the opinion that a sane citizenry has any 
business to build for a future which is 40 years 
away. 

Underbuilding a School 


An instance of the opposite extreme of build- 
ing to an unsuitable program was the case of 
another high school which was originally de- 
signed to accommodate 600 pupils. The build- 
ing was finally completed on a program of 700 
home stations and now, in the third year of 
occupancy, it is filled to capacity and must 
receive another addition at once if it is to con- 
tinue to serve the town satisfactorily. This addi- 
tion is coming about 7 years sooner than it 
normally should, and will mean a considerable 
waste of money which might easily have been 
saved had the original program been adequate. 
The waste in this case comes in the expense of 
contractor’s overhead. It costs about as much 
to get equipment on to the building site for the 
purpose of erecting a 6-room addition as it does 
to get it there to do three times that amount 
of work. 

Unfortunately for the taxpayers the two proj- 
ects cited in the foregoing do not constitute iso- 
lated cases. On the contrary they are quite typ- 
ical of the history of school construction. And 
they are frequently duplicated when men of 
extremely limited experience in educational 
affairs join hands with men equally innocent of 
building experience to devise a “homemade” 
program for a new school building. And when 
everybody joins hands to “beat the building 
game,” about the only one who is absolutely 
certain of “getting licked” is the taxpayer who 
puts up the money. 
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Surveys Must Be Rightly Used 

The element of unintentional humor about 
this whole matter of the program of the build- 
ing is the fact that the program is more often 
than not based upon a survey of local condi- 
tions which has been made by men who were 
thoroughly familiar with what was required. 

In the territory with which I am acquainted, 
I do not recall a single instance of a school 
which has been erected in the past ten years 
where the program of accommodations has not 
been predicated upon some sort of “survey.” 
And in the majority of cases these surveys have 
been made by specialists who have spent their 
lives in educational work. 

The inconsistency lies in the fact that, while 
experts have been employed to make the survey, 
amateurs have been allowed to write the pro- 
gram. This is about on par with calling in an 
experienced physician to diagnose the malady 
and letting the local barber perform the opera- 
tion. Of course, the assumption is that the local 
men know better than the expert what is need- 
ed — after the expert has told them by means 
of his survey. 

As a matter of fact, no building committee 
of a school board, composed of a bond salesman, 
a drug clerk, an insurance man, a farmer, the 
local carpenter, which serves the community 
without compensation, is competent to prepare 
a program for a building involving an expend- 
iture equivalent to a small fortune for any one 
of the members. It is high time that towns and 
cities began to apply the same common sense in 
the expenditure of money for new buildings as 
the individual taxpayer applies in securing relief 
for a toothache. 

Once the program of accommodations has 
been prepared, the next step is to embody this 
program in an arrangement of rooms which will 
house the curriculum properly, administer effi- 
ciently, build with reasonable economy, and per- 
mit of satisfactory architectural treatment. 


Balancing Building Construction 

No building is going to meet all of these re- 
quirements 100 per cent, but a highly satisfac- 
tory design can be achieved if an honest attempt 
is made to maintain balance between them. If, 
however, one or two elements are emphasized at 
the expense of the others, the result is bound to 
be larger in cost and lesser in satisfaction than 
the owners can afford. This means that a con- 
siderable amount of time and thought must be 
given to different possible designs before the 
scheme for final development can be selected. 

One element which increases unnecessarily 
the cost of school construction today is the ten- 
dency of the building committees to buy a plan 
rather than employ the services of a competent 
architect. So common is this attitude that the 
need for good salesmanship is receiving consid- 
erable attention in many architectural offices 
today, and in many cases the salesmanship in- 
volved consists of selling a given design rather 
than selling the architect’s ability to invent the 
scheme which really solves the client’s problem. 


The Best Type of Plan 

It is a costly mistake to proceed to design a 
building upon the assumption that any one type 
of plan is superior to all the others, regardless 
of the special local conditions which influence 
the plan. Conditions of orientation, land grades, 
exposure, possible future additions, to say noth- 
ing of methods of administration; all these de- 
termine the plan type which is most suitable. 
One-story, two-story, and multiple-story plans 
all have their uses, and their various possibilities 
should be considered in determining the type 
best adapted for a given project. If I were a 
member of a school-building committee, I would 
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refuse to sanction the employment, as a tech- 
nical assistant in any capacity, of any person 
who is committed to the theory that any one 
type of plan was superior to all others. 

The initial cost of a building is a function of 
what is contained within the building. Some 
programs cannot be housed satisfactorily in a 
one-story building, and some cannot be housed 
satisfactorily in anything else. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of working 
with a building committee who knew at the 
outset precisely what they wanted, and exactly 
what type of plan would best fulfill the require- 
ments. 

Certainly they did! 

Had not nine architects solemnly assured 
them that no other scheme, except the one which 
they had determined upon before a plan was 
made, was feasible for their lot? 

I developed two schemes. One was along the 
lines predetermined by the committee. The 
other was along a radically different line of 
thought. 

When the two plan schemes were laid before 
the committee; the second one was unanimous- 
ly chosen for three reasons: It met the require- 
ments of the program better than any of the 
eleven or twelve designs which the committee 
had considered; it permitted a superior archi- 
tectural treatment; and the cost of construction 
was $25,000 below the cost of its next nearest 
competitor, which incidentally was my own 
“Scheme A.” 

Now the meat of the nut is this: While the 
accepted design departed radically from the 
plan type which the committee — and nine 
architects — had previously agreed was the 
only feasible plan type, it was so obviously the 
correct and the economical solution of the prob- 
lem that the majority of my competitors must 
have thought of it. All of which brings us to the 
conclusion that there are times when the archi- 
tect can and will save the owner money if he is 
not hampered at the outset by somebody’s pet 
scheme. 


Using Favorable Market Conditions 

When the design which is to be built has been 
determined upon, the only opportunities for 
economy which remain are to be found in the 
quality of the materials and the workmanship 
which are to be employed in the execution of 
it. And there is not much room for leeway at 
this point. The price which a school community 
pays for its school buildings is a function of the 
cost of piling up bricks and mortar and con- 
structing floors and roofs. This price cannot be 
controlled by a group of earnest citizens who are 
determined to get more value for 100 cents than 
the normal market allows. The only thing which 
a committee of this type will get is — badly 

stung. 

' There is, however, always an opportunity to 
take advantage of favorable market conditions 
and build when costs are comparatively low, 
provided the program of construction has been 
thought out several years in advance. 

For example: It happens at the present time 
that building costs are 20 to 25 per cent lower 
than they have been at any time during the past 
7 or 8 years. Those municipalities which have 
already thought out their school-construction 
programs for a period of years are in a position 
to make some legitimate and substantial savings 
by starting some of their construction now. And 
by just that much they will help the present 
economic crisis. . 

Again, some thought should be given to the 
service life of a proposed building, before a class 
or quality of construction is determined upon, 
the only recommendation of which is that it is 
the most expensive which the market affords. 


Shall We Build for Permanence? 


There is such a thing as building too expen- 
sively and too permanently. Municipal finances 
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E. A. BARBOUR 


President, Board of Education. 
Springfield, Missouri 


Mr. E. A. Barbour, senior member of the law firm 
Barbour, McDavid & Barbour has been reélected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Springfield, Mo. 
During Mr. Barbour’s past term as the board's presi- 
dent, Springfield carried out a $1,500,000 school-build- 
ing program, under the direction of Supt. H. P. Study 
and Architect William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, with the 
assistance of three local firms of architects. 

In his presentation address at the dedication of the 
new schools, Mr. Barbour reviewed the building-pro- 
gram development from the time of the school survey 
under Dr. M. G. Neale, through the voting of bonds, 
and the selection of William B. Ittner in association 
with the local firms to carry out the six additions and 
the two entirely new building projects, to successful 
completion. He emphasized the fact that the two new 
schools had been built at $1,900 less than contract price. 
“These buildings are yours” he declared to his large 
audience of school patrons, ‘‘and they will be here long 
after all of us are gone, continuing to build up char- 
acters, to cultivate citizenship, and to achieve purposes 
that far outweigh the dollars and cents which have 
been spent in their construction.” 


are being conscientiously wasted in many com- 
munities today in an effort to erect school build- 
ings which will serve over too long a period of 
time. 

The school of today is hardly more than a 
piece of machinery by means of which we seek 
to train the mentality of our children. It is a 
knowledge factory, if you will, the product of 
which is, if you please, a sound mind in a sound 
body. And this factory has been developed with- 
in the life of the present generation. To suppose 
that what we have now in school-building ideals 
is any more than a passing phase of our educa- 
tional development is to deny that the mind of 
future generations will have the same attributes 
for self-improvement which we enjoy. 

It is the part of wisdom, then, to regard the 
school building as we regard any other piece of 
machinery, and treat it the same: use it as long 
as it is efficient and continues to turn out a 
satisfactory product, and when it is worn out, 
either from use or changing methods, send it to 
the junk heap. 

No chairman of a building committee who has 
attained three-score years has any right to pride 
himself, as one recently did in my hearing, that 
his committee is turning over to the town a 
school building which will serve the town for a 
century to come. According to the ancient rule, 
that is ninety years longer than he has any 
legitimate right to make the pressure of his in- 
fluence felt upon local educational institutions. 

Build permanently, yes indeed, within reason- 
able limits. But do not build so permanently that 
the development of the minds and bodies of gen- 
erations yet unborn will be retarded by the dead 
fingers of yesterday. A single generation is long 
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~ enough to expect a building to serve. Succeeding 


generations have the right to design, and erect, 
and pay for, their own buildings. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
EXPENDITURES 

There is no country in the world where more 
liberal provisions are made for the cause of edu- 
cation than is being made in the United States. 
The several foundations endowed by men of 
great wealth have since their establishment dis- 
tributed large sums of money. A statement re- 
garding their services was recently compiled by 
Henry R. Evans, and published by the United 
States Office of Education. It may prove of in- 
terest to enumerate briefly the several founda- 
tions and to give some idea of the expenditures 
engaged. 

“The General Education Board has, since its 
foundation in 1902 to June 30, 1930, appropri- 
ated $214,777,796.82 for the promotion of edu- 
cation in the United States. Of this sum, $152,- 
921,379.72 was paid to colleges and other insti- 
tutions for whites; $16,613,964.20 to institu- 
tions for Negroes; and $1,333,700.91 for vari- 
ous educational purposes. 

“The Rockefeller Foundation and the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial were consoli- 
dated on January 3, 1929. Funds available for 
the year were $89,536,958.23. Expenditures for 
universities and other educational institutions, 
research institutions and organizations, special 
committees and commissions, public health, ad- 
ministration, and other activities amounted to 
$19,039 ,127.23. 

“In the field of public health during 1929 the 
Rockefeller Foundation offered and administer- 
ed a total of 187 fellowships, divided into 44 
resident fellowships, chiefly limited to Central 
Europe, and traveling fellowships, held by men 
from many parts of the world. There were 66 
fellows who came from countries in Europe, 24 
from the United States, 37 from other parts of 
North and South America and from the West 
Indies, and 16 from the Far East, including the 
Philippines, Ceylon, China, and India. 

“Grants totaling $3,709,250 were made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York during 
the year ending September 30, 1930, in support 
of educational enterprises. This organization 
was established by Andrew Carnegie in 1911 
‘for the advancement and diffusion of knowl- 
edge and understanding’ among the people of 
the United States, Canada, and the British 
colonies. 

“The sum of $204,500 was granted for 
studies in dental education, architecture, en- 
gineering, costs of medical care, land economics, 
and public utilities, Alaskan and second genera- 
tion Oriental educational opportunities, nutri- 
tion, singing, vitamins, leukemia, physics, and 
the durability of printed records. Learned socie- 
ties received grants totaling $125,000. 

“The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, in its report for the year 
ended June 30, 1929, expresses its appreciation 
of a proposed grant by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of $5,400,000 for the purpose of providing 
annuities for college teachers to supplement the 
retiring allowance of the foundation. Up to the 
close of the fiscal year the foundation since its 
inception had expended more than $18,817,000 
in teachers’ retiring pensions and allowances, 
the largest amount ever paid to a professional 
group by a nongovernmental agency, says the 
report. The money was divided among 1,633 
persons. 

“The Jeanes fund, for the improvement of 
Negro rural schools, codperated during the ses- 
sion ending June 30, 1928, with public-school 
boards and superintendents in 321 counties in 
14 states. 

“The 324 Jeanes teachers, paid partly by the 
counties and partly through the Jeanes fund, 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Organizing High-School Supervision 


J. T. Gilles, State High-School Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin 


This paper discusses a practical problem, that 
of assisting high schools to organize their super- 
visory programs more.effectively. The question 
is particularly acute in large high schools, where 
the interest of the administrative staff has been 
centered chiefly in recent years, on the problems 
arising from the rapidly increasing enrollment 
and the heterogeneous mass of pupils to be cared 
for. Little attention has been given in most high 
schools to the reorganization of supervision on 
the basis of modern educational theory and the 
results of scientific research. Supervision of in- 
struction as now carried on, in a large percent- 
age of our larger high schools, is chiefly of a 
traditional, autocratic type, patterned after ele- 
mentary-supervision technique, and lacking in 
functional organization. 

The truth of the statements just made is 
revealed in a number of recent research studies 
and is obvious to any observer familiar with the 
situation. Few superintendents, or principals, 
are satisfied with their program of supervision, 
where there is one, for improving the quality of 
high-school instruction. Practice is far behind 
accepted theory in this field, as it is in other 
phases of education. Now is, undoubtedly, an 
opportune time to consider the possibilities for 
improvement. 


Factors Involved in the Problem 


Some of the significant factors involved in the 
study of this problem are the changing theory 
of supervision in general, the specific nature of 
high-school supervision, and the differentiation 
of supervisory functions between the educa- 
tional specialist and the subject-matter special- 
ist. The position and prestige of the department 
head are involved, as is also the relation of the 
principal to general and special supervisors. 

While it is true that the practice of super- 
vision in the schools is largely of a traditional 
and dogmatic sort, it is equally true that the 
theory of supervision has changed radically in 
recent years. The leading educationists are 
agreed that the personality of the teacher should 
be respected, just as the personality of the child 
should be regarded. This has led to the char- 
acterization of supervision by such words as co- 
Operative, creative, democratic, etc. The teacher 
is to be granted freedom of initiative and choice, 
and is to participate on equal terms in the plan- 
ning and execution of the supervisory program. 
The principal retains the réle of leadership as 
far as his specialized abilities warrant, and he 
becomes a teacher-helper rather than dictator. 

Such a statement of relationship is likely to 
be misunderstood. The effort to secure liberty 
often extends to license. But democracy gives 
freedom only within the law; democratic super- 
vision does not free the teacher from all re- 
straint. She is bound by her contract, freely en- 
tered into, and by the laws of the community 
written and unwritten. She must pay the pen- 
alty if she violates the laws of health, or the 
Decalog, or the professional code of the teacher. 
Here is the age-old conflict between individual 
liberty and institutional control. Just now edu- 
cational theory tends to give the teacher much 
greater freedom than ever before, to participate 
in determining her educational aims and the 
means by which they are to be realized. Both 
supervision and administration are becoming 
less autocratic. 

We suspect nowadays that a type of super- 
vision which developed largely in the elementary 
grades, and which has been unquestionably 
effective there, may be unsuited to the high 
school. Several investigators have reported that 
high-school teachers do not desire supervision 
and do not believe that they profit by it. This 
merely means, of course, that they dislike the 
type of supervision they are receiving. Hughes 


and Melby have shown that, in the high schools 
they investigated, the teachers are much inter- 
ested in their own professional growth and are 
voluntarily carrying on many activities de- 
signed to improve their teaching efficiency. Ap- 
parently, we are failing to capitalize on our 
resources in this field. 

Our best cue, growing out of the preceding 
discussion, would seem to be the replanning of 
our high-school supervisory procedures on a 
more democratic basis. How far do we dare go 
in granting to teachers an equal voice, perhaps 
a majority vote, or even complete control in 
planning the supervisory program? Are we 
ready, as administrators, to take teachers fully 
into our confidence in this matter of improving 
instruction? Practically, of course, we will only 
move gradually in that direction, but if we be- 
lieve in educational democracy there seems to be 
no other way. It is the teacher’s improvement 
that is at stake; she is the one most vitally con- 
cerned. The supervisor participates in the pro- 
gram by virtue of his expertness in the matters 
involved. His leadership of the program depends 
on his ability. 


Character of Assistance for Teachers 


This brings us, at last, to the central question 
of what sort of assistance can best be given to 
the teacher in service by the educational gen- 
eralist, and what by the subject-matter special- 
ist in the teacher’s field. Hughes and Melby 
again report that teachers prefer supervision by 
department heads rather than by principals or 
superintendents, although the latter think that 
their own supervision is superior. The answer to 
the problem is clearly that each has a distinc- 
tive contribution to make, depending not on his 
position, but upon his professional- qualifica- 
tions. The problem needs analysis from this 
point of view. 

Teacher growth comes largely from problem 
solving. There are some skills in which the 
teacher needs to be coached, but they are much 
fewer in the high school than in the elementary 
grades. Their acquisition leads to automatism 
rather than to growth. Apparently the high- 
school teacher’s resentment to supervision is 
largely because this distinction has not been 
made by those in authority. These skills relate 
chiefly to classroom management, and their 
character is dependent partly on the personality 
and experience of the teacher, but still more 
largely on her philosophy of education and her 
understanding of the learning process. Problems 
so far overshadow skills as means of growth for 
high-school teachers that the supervisory pro- 
gram may well be planned on a problem-solving 
basis. 

A convenient classification of instruction 
problems and one which has been widely used is 
that of objectives, subject matter, classroom 
procedures, and measurement. These problems 
cover a wide range, so wide that no ordinary 
teacher can hope to keep informed about all of 
them. This represents her necessity and the 
supervisor’s opportunity. But even the super- 
visor cannot be expert in all the groups of 
problems previously cited; he, too, must remain 
an educational generalist or become a subject 
specialist. Is it not clear that in the teaching 
realm we are forced to a further division of labor 
and a diversification of function similar to that 
in industry? Our question is not, therefore, 
whether this person or that should supervise, 
but rather who can best perform the various 
necessary functions. 

The school is a going concern with a forceful 
tradition back of its organization and processes. 
These can, and should be changed only on the 
basis of new facts and new values. The former 
are contributed by science and the latter chiefly 
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by philosophy. In the changing world in which 
we live both must be sought constantly, and ap- 
plied to the school, if it is to perform properly 
its function. Supervision is greatly concerned 
with the discovery and application of these new 
facts and basic values to the teaching process. 
We cannot rest on past achievement but must 
push forward. Change is not advocated for its 
own sake, but in order to bring about better 
social adjustment. 


Nature of Supervisory Activities for 
Individuals 


In assigning supervisory activities to various 
officials in the high school the nature of the ac- 
tivities themselves should be taken into account. 
The superintendent and principal, as a rule, are 
expected to have a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of education than the departmental 
teacher. The latter’s training has emphasized 
familiarity with the content of one or two aca- 
demic or vocational subjects. So far as the dis- 
tinction is valid, the former is better versed in 
general method, and the latter in special meth- 
od; the former in curriculum construction, the 
latter in the reorganization of a special subject. 
The superintendent and principal, therefore, or 
their representatives, should assume the leader- 
ship in the more general phases of the super- 
visory program as well as in the organization 
of the program itself. The teachers, on the 
other hand, must of necessity, deal with the 
facts and values peculiar to their individual 
subjects. 

General educational objectives, depending as 
they do on values rather than on facts, are mat- 
ters of theory and of philosophy. They cannot 
be derived from or by scientific research. They 
depend on the relations and wants of mankind. 
But, civilization is constantly widening and 
varying some of our wants, so that our educa- 
tional objectives become to a certain extent 
moving goals. Since the goals themselves de- 
termine both the subject matter and the teach- 
ing procedures, it follows that our educational 
theory or philosophy is the important element 
in supervision. If our reasoning is correct, we 
may conclude that the prime supervisory func- 
tion of the superintendent and principal is in 
the search for valid educational objectives, and 
in assisting teachers to understand and to apply 
them. In the larger schools and school systems, 
these officials will be assisted by educational 
experts. 

The details of adjusting subject matter and 
classroom procedures to objectives must neces- 
sarily be worked out by the teachers and their 
helpers in the light of all the facts made avail- 
able by the basic and contributing sciences of 
psychology, sociology, physiology, etc. This 
work can only be done in the classroom itself. 
The more radical changes can perhaps be tried 
out in our progressive experimental schools, but 
gradual, continuous adjustment of practice to 
theory must be made in all schools. We have 
thus assigned to the high-school teachers, and to 
those who work with them in the immediate 
solution of their instructional problems, the task 
of using the verified results of scientific research 
in the light of our best validated educational 
theory in the modification of their teaching ma- 
terials and methods. 


The Work of the Department Head 


In the historic development of the high school 
there has evolved a position known as the de- 
partment headship, carrying a mixture of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties. In large 
high schools, the administrative functions of 
rating teachers, making reports and records, 
requisitioning supplies, and similar activities 
outweigh the supervisory possibilities of the 
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office. The department head is usually the senior 
teacher in point of tenure, being promoted to 
the position on this basis rather than that of 
educational leadership. In medium-sized high 
schools, the department head is given a lighter 
teaching load and a somewhat higher salary 
than the other teachers, and is expected to su- 
pervise instruction. Attempts to evaluate the 
supervision of the typical department head have 
yielded unsatisfactory results, probably for the 
reasons just stated. The position seems to have 
been an unfortunate development. 

Probably the most serious weakness of super- 
vision by the department head lies in his own 
specialized interest. He sees neither education 
as a whole, nor the child in particular. He is de- 
voted to his subject and wishes to teach it rather 
than the pupils. He is ambitious for his own de- 
partment and works for its expansion in the 
school, even at the expense of other departments 
which he regards as less valuable. He is much 
concerned with logically built textbooks and 
with standard equipment. Knowledge of his sub- 
ject is often an end in itself, and he usually 
stops short of life objectives. The departmental 
teachers have also this point of view derived 
from their academic college professors. Super- 
vision by the specialist, be he department head 
or special supervisor, thus becomes a leading 
of those blinked, if not blind, to the broader 
purposes of education by their own kind. 

The head of a department in the large high 
school is partially unfitted for supervision, 
therefore, both because he is a specialist and 
because of his administrative duties. There can 
be no doubt that the supervisory and adminis- 
trative functions are in conflict, one carrying 
delegated authority and the other none at all. 
This is possibly more true where persons are 
expected to work together in the narrow limits 
of a single subject, than it is where the principal 
seeks to render only general supervision. At any 
rate, we are now facing a difficulty which was 
not foreseen in the traditional organization of 
the high school for administrative purposes. The 
remedy is simple; it consists in the application 
of the principle that supervisory leadership 
should at all times be conferred on the person 
best qualified for it. This is altogether possible 
on account of the nature of supervision. 


No Highly Developed Technique 
Necessary 


If supervision of instruction is cooperative 
problem-solving, one teacher may well super- 
vise another. No authority, is needed; no title 
is necessary; no highly developed technique of 
observation. As a matter of fact, the committee 
technique is ready to supplant authoritative 
supervision. Classroom visitation in the high 
school is losing its importance, except for in- 
- spectional purposes. If these statements are true, 
even in part, they open up new possibilities for 
promoting professional growth among high- 
school teachers. These teachers are already at 
work on their individual problems, many of 
them carrying advanced correspondence courses. 
While few of them have time for scientific 
research, somehow they must be able to use the 
results of research in the solution of their prob- 
lems. Those who assist them are supervisors as 
the term is now understood. It is a matter of 
organization to mobilize the staff so that each 
is performing the service for which he is best 
fitted. 

In the small high school the principal is both 
administrator and supervisor. To the best of his 
ability he must discharge the duties of each, 
conflicting as they are and untrained for either 
as he usually is. In the small city, the superin- 
tendent is generally better prepared profession- 
ally and often has a teaching principal to share 
administrative duties. Real supervisory pro- 
grams based on vision and research often de- 
velop in these small urban systems. As cities 
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grow larger, with several junior and senior high 
schools in the system, the machinery demands 
nearly all of the attention of the superintendent 
and often of the principals. Supervision suffers 
again since school boards fail to recognize its 
importance in the budget. Even when funds are 
available, it is a difficult task to organize super- 
vision apart from administration, so that each 
can be carried on by those best qualified. When 
is a superintendent justified in adding to his 
staff a specialist in secondary supervision, to 
unify this work throughout the city, to counter- 
act the narrow viewpoint of the subject special- 
ist, and to provide facilities for educational 
research? The fact that, in some high schools, 
the principal is an excellent manager and or- 
ganizer, with little interest or training in educa- 
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tional theory, while in others the reverse is the 
case, produces a complex situation. In seeking 
a solution, we revert once more to the comple- 
mentary principles of democracy, and leader- 
ship by the expert. They are already accepted in 
theory; their adoption in practice would free 
the teacher from administrative domination, but 
would at the same time, enlist her in a super- 
visory program looking toward teacher-growth 
as a goal, in which she would participate co- 
Operatively as a student, assume leadership 
when her qualifications warranted, and con- 
tribute her best efforts at all times. The organi- 
zation of supervision in large high schools 
should therefore be eclectic, adapting itself to 
varying conditions rather than adopting any 
fixed plan. 


To Move or to Stay — Which? 


Emily Guiwits 


The morning session of the superintendents’ 
and principals’ meeting had closed, and Super- 
intendent Jim Smith of Dotville stood talking 
with his brother, Superintendent Dick Smith, of 
Dashville. 

“See Brown of Meadville over there?” asked 
Jim. ‘‘A bookman told me he’s at outs with his 
school board and they’re looking around. I kind 
of like the picture of Jim Smith at Meadville 
next year.” . 

“Jim, you're moving too often,” said Dick. 
“That would make three one-year stands in a 
row. First thing you know boards will say 
you've got the moving habit.” 








CLAUDE C. RUSSELL 


Superintendent of Schoels, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mr. Claude C. Russell, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at New Haven, Conn., to suc- 
ceed F. H. Beede, has had wide training and experience 
in the school field. He is a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School of New Haven, and entered upon his edu- 
cational career as principal of a high school in Water- 
ford, serving from 1891 to 1894. In 1896, he became 
supervising principal of the Second North District 
schools of East Hartford, serving from 1896 to 1899. 
In 1899 he was appointed supervising principal of the 
Wequonnoc School District, Norwich, serving from 
1899 to 1908. In 1908 he was appointed supervising 
principal of the Dwight School District, serving there 
until 1913. He was appointed assistant superintendent 
of schools of New Haven in 1908, where he remained 
until his present appointment. 

Mr. Russell completed a graduate course in educa- 
tion at Harvard in 1903, which was‘followed by one at 
Yale in 1913. He was a Yale faculty lecturer in elemen- 
tary education from 1928 to 1931, and was also a lec- 
turer in literature and mathematics in the Yale Summer 
School from 1924 to 1931. 


“Oh, you old crépe hanger!” Jim returned. 
‘“‘Each time I moved I got an increase, didn’t I? 
And two teachers more in each system? It’s a 
business proposition straight through! Who 
wants to get so tied to a town that he hates to 
leave when he sees a chance?” 

“Yes, but what did you really gain? You got 
two hundred more and paid half of it for mov- 
ing expenses. What difference whether you have 
eight teachers or ten? You have to teach classes 
anyway. The thing you're putting into your 
record counts more than two teachers or a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Well, old fossil, stay in your rut and be 
happy! Myself, I think I’ll skip this afternoon 
and run over to Meadville. Good time to go 
while Brown’s away.” 

“Old fossil or not, my family knows where to 
go home without consulting a map and card 
catalog,” retorted Dick. “I live in Dashville — 
I didn’t just alight there. I like my town and 
my school and my people — my people — do 
you get me? That feeling doesn’t come with 
one-year jobs.” 

“All right — have it your way. So long!” and 
Jim was off. 

In this year of our Lord 1931 one wonders 
sometimes which attitude is right and which is 
wrong. The school’s welfare must be considered, 
but no less the advancement of the superintend- 
ent at the close of, say, a ten-year period. 

Beyond doubt the middle ground is the com- 
mon one; but at that, too many schoolmen have 
searchlight eyes, with their suit cases packed 
with “recommends,” ready to hit the trail at 
first hint of a vacancy, even in schools five times 
their caliber. These men are the tourist cartoons 
of the profession. On the other hand, men who 
settle down for a life job and never go to sum- 
mer school or to professional meetings are 
scheduled for an awakening some day, prob- 
ably too late to catch up with the procession. 

We wonder, then, what a wise schoolman’s 
attitude should be. It scarcely could be ex- 
pressed better than in this statement written 
recently by a young Nebraska superintendent: 
“You do what you can for me. I just will not 
neglect my work here for a chance to get an- 
other job. I am hired to serve this school the 
best I can and this I will do.” 

Looking back through twenty years in placing 
teachers, the fact stands out that the man who 
wins in the long run is he who “serves his school 
the best he can.” He is sure to be stolen by 
some larger school needing just such faithful 
service, and the new town will feel that it has 
a prize. In colleges this practice is becoming 
common: Seldom are the ones selected who run 
after the jobs, especially for college presiden- 
cies. It is the man at work and happy and suc- 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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~ An Evaluation of the School Accounting System 


School Accounting in the Survey Reports 


Proper accounting methods have become 
more important with the increase in the cost of 
educational activities. Recognition of this im- 
portance is shown in the amount of attention 
given to the accounting system in school survey 
reports. Many of the early reports did not men- 
tion accounting at all, or, after brief comment, 
only recommended that the books be audited by 
a public accountant. The accountant, skilled in 
auditing the books of trading and manufactur- 
ing concerns, can certify to the accuracy and 
business efficiency of a school accounting sys- 
tem, but he does not ordinarily have the ability 
to judge the worth of its educational efficiency. 
Accuracy and business efficiency are funda- 
mental, but the school administrator is also 
much interested in the educational efficiency of 
the accounting system in his school. 

In 1912 a committee of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, in codperation with the United 
States Office of Education, the Census Office, 
and the Association of School Accounting Offi- 
cers, made a report, including a schedule for 
reporting financial statistics. The object of this 
schedule was to promote uniformity and com- 
parability of financial statistics, and to increase 
accounting efficiency. While this report exerted 
a wide influence, the advantages of a uniform 
classification of accounts were not recognized 
for a long time in many districts. The revision 
of the 1912 report, presented in 1927, deals with 
accounting much more fully and includes a good 
bibliography on the subject.? 

Later survey reports give more and more at- 
tention to discussion of the functions of school 
accounting, criticism of existing systems, and 
comprehensive recommendations. Not many 
years ago, school accounting systems were found 
that were wholly out of date and insufficient for 
their purpose. Some accounts were mere records 
of receipts and disbursements with little separa- 
tion as to character or function. A common fault 
was that little or no use was made of financial 
facts after they were compiled. Several survey 
reports make extensive recommendations for 
changes in accounting systems, and accounting 
procedures in connection with budgets, payrolls, 
and supplies. The necessity for these detailed 
recommendations is apparent in the statement 
of the inadequacy of the accounting systems and 
procedures found in operation. 


Functions of School Accounting 


The main function of financial administration 
is to help those responsible provide a better 
educational service, according to Dr. Fred En- 
gelhardt; and the most important function of 
school accounting is to provide clearly and 
promptly those facts essential to good judgment 
and effective action.* Dr. Strayer asserts that 
every phase of school work has a financial 
aspect, and lists these items in illustration: 
planning an educational program, operation of 
various school activities, evaluation of results, 
investigations aiming at improvement, and de- 
velopment of public understanding and sup- 
port. He says the accounting system should 
show the whole story of the school system in 
terms of cost. 

Dr. Jesse B. Sears makes this statement of the 
function of school accounting: ‘There are two 
ends to be served by the accounting division. 





1Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports, 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1912: No. 3. 
Washington, D. C. 

2School Records and Reports, Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association. Vol. 5, November, 1927. 

3Survey of the Public School System of Superior, Wisconsin, 
1924, p. 34. 

‘Survey of the Schools of Beaumont, Texas, 1927, pp. 55-56. 
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First, there must be a complete record of all 
business transactions, with proper classification 
and summaries of accounts from which the in- 
tegrity of the business may be determined by an 
audit. Second, such analysis of accounts must be 
made as will be necessary to determine the sep- 
arate cost of each individual process and proj- 
ect, and these classes must be expressed in terms 
of such cost units as will make accurate compar- 
ison of expenditure possible. . . . This calls for 
classification of revenues and expenditures by 
funds, by general budget divisions, by character 
and object of expenditure for each division of 
the school system, and for each school.’ 


Records Suggested for School Archives 

The list of records and documents that should 
be available in a school accounting department, 
developed by Dr. Sears, is particularly val- 
uable:® 

1. Deeds to land owned by the school board or 
school district. 

2. A complete system of maps of these lands 
showing, (@) the block or blocks in which any 
parcel of school land is located, and (6) a plot 
map of the school ground, locating buildings, sewer, 
water, and gas mains, fences, play apparatus and 
areas, gardens, walks, and lawns. 

3. A photograph or illustrations of each building. 

4. Summary record of all school property with 
cross references to legal documents which evidence 
ownership. 

5. Blue prints complete for all structures. 

6. Complete record and complete file of all exist- 
ing agreements, surety bonds, and contracts per- 
taining to business matters. 

7. Complete record and file of all insurance 
papers. 

8. Complete and detailed records of all bonds 
outstanding. 

9. Equipment inventories regularly revised. 

10. Copies of state statutes, city charter, state 
and local financial school reports and complete 
sample file of all legal forms. 

11. Auditor’s reports — made annually. 

12. File of annual budgets. 

13. Original cost and appraised values of all 
permanent properties. Appraisals at intervals of 
three to five years. 

14. Files of current finance reports from other 
school systems. 

15. Various charts and graphs showing tenden- 
cies in expenditures, tax rates, assessed property 
and like matters. 


Need of a Standard for Judging School 
Accounting 

The approach of the school surveys to the 
accounting problem has been largely analytical. 
The functions of school accounting have been 
thoroughly discussed. Though the purposes 
listed in various survey reports differ in form, 
they are fundamentally similar. The criticisms 
and recommendations based on these purposes, 
however, differ widely, according to the needs 
of the district under survey. Because of this dif- 
ference a study of many survey reports is neces- 
sary to learn the desirable characteristics of a 
good school accounting system. Books on school 
accounting give details of correct forms and 
procedures but do not relate them directly to 
their ultimate purposes. There is a real need for 
a standard that might be used to determine the 
worth of any school accounting system. The 
present study was undertaken to assemble from 
the various sources a standard that would sat- 
isfy this practical need. 

In evaluating a school accounting system the 
records, the procedures, and the purposes to be 
served must be considered. Since the final judg- 
ment rests on the value of the accounting sys- 
tem to the whole school organization, it is 
logical to consider the purposes first. These are, 





SBerkeley School Business Management Survey, 1926, p. 26. 
®[bid., pp. 29-30. 
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primarily, accuracy, economy, efficiency, both 
in accounting itself and in instructional rela- 
tions, and usefulness as a basis of policy. The 
outline below lists these purposes with the pro- 
cedures whereby each is accomplished. 


Outline of a Check List for Use in Evaluating 
a School Accounting System 
I. Fiduciary responsibility is insured. 

1. There are original records of all financial 

transactions. 

2. The system provides checks against error. 

3. Accounting for funds is accurate. 

4. Accounting for property is adequate. 

II. Financial efficiency is promoted. 

1. All necessary books of original entry are 

included in the system. 

2. The general ledger provides for a summa- 

tion of the operations of the schools and 
a comprehensive view of the financial pro- 
gram. 

3. Subsidiary ledgers permit sufficient analysis 

of costs. 

4. The accounting terminology conforms to 
that of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

. A code is used to facilitate accounting 
administration. 

. The system provides complete financial 
control. 

. Payment of obligations is facilitated. 

. The office is properly equipped. 

. The filing system is appropriate. 

he resources of the community are preserved. 

. Costs are compared within the school 
system. 

. Costs are compared with other school 
systems. 

3. The salary schedule is well planned. 

4. Standards are set for the provision of 

supplies. 
IV. Educational administration is facilitated. 

1. There is a proper relation between account- 

ing and education. 

2. There is a proper relation between the ac- 
counting department and other business 
departments. 

. There is an annual calendar codrdinating 
business and educational activities. 

4. Accounting activity in connection with 

budget preparation is efficient. 

5. Payroll procedure is accurate and effective. 

6. Purchase and contractual procedure pro- 

motes economy and efficiency. 

7. Supply accounting is efficient and eco- 

nomical. 

8. There are regular financial reports. 

V. Formulation of educational policy is assisted 
by accounting data. 

1. Bases for prediction of future needs are 

supplied. 

2. Data are available concerning the financial 

ability of the community. 

The first two of these purposes could be 
efficiently checked by the regular procedure of 
a professional auditor in making a general audit. 
A general audit includes verification of the 
assets, liabilities and surplus, as of a given date, 
and of the cash receipts and disbursements, and 
income and expense, for a period ended on that 
date. The auditor also satisfies himself reason- 
ably as to the transactions resulting in the bal- 
ances, and as to the accuracy of the records. 

The last three of these purposes are more 
closely associated with school administration 
and instruction. A trained educator can better 
judge whether they are properly achieved than 
can an auditor. It is a good thing for a school 
administrator to know something about school 
accounting so that he may be capable of judg- 
ing the efficiency of the system for which he is 
responsible. Such knowledge will enable him to 
make the best use of the accounting-department 
service in educational administration. The check 
list presented here has been prepared for the 
purpose of aiding in the evaluation of the ac- 
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counting system by individuals without special 
training in auditing and accounting procedure. 

In making the check list, books on accounting 
and school business management were con- 
sulted, as well as school survey reports. The rec- 
ords and procedures, which aid in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes listed, are classified 
under the purpose to which each seems most 
closely related, though in many cases they aid in 
the realization of other purposes as well. It is 
realized that the check list is not complete, but 
it is sufficient to verify the accomplishment of 
the more important aims of school accounting. 

A Check List for Evaluating the School 
Accounting System 

I. Fiduciary responsibility is insured. 

1. There are original records of all financial 
transactions. 

a) Minute book 

b) Contracts 

c) Requisitions 

d) Purchase orders 

e) Stores receipts j) Notes and bonds 

f) Payrolls k) Title records 

2. The system provides checks against errors 
in connection with cash, payrolls, purchases, 
and outstanding liabilities.” 

a) Only certain officials are authorized to 
sign checks or warrants. 

b) Checks or warrants must be counter- 

signed. 

Vouchers and supporting documents are 
presented for inspection simultaneously 
with the checks or warrants presented 
for signature. 

d) Supporting documents are impressed 
with a paid stamp. 

e) Spoiled or voided checks are filed. 

f) Cash receipts are deposited intact. 

g) Bank accounts are reconciled regularly. 

h) All petty-cash payments are evidenced 
by receipts or other documentary 
evidence. 

i) Payrolls are prepared from authorita- 
tive reports. 

j) Payrolls are checked by a responsible 
person. 

k) Payrolls are approved by the superin- 
tendent or an assistant superintendent. 

1) All payments are by check or warrant. 

m) Purchase orders are executed in writing. 

n) Invoices are approved as to prices, 
description, etc., by purchasing depart- 
ment. 

o) Receiving clerk checks goods received 
against duplicate purchase order and 
standard specifications. 

p) Invoices are matched with receipted 
purchase order in accounting depart- 
ment. 

q) Accounts payable are properly recorded. 

r) Interest-bearing warrants or short-term 
loans are properly authorized and 
recorded. 

3. Accounting for funds is accurate. 

a) Receipts are classified as to source. 

b) Receipts are allocated to various funds 
as provided by law and board action. 

c) Fund expenditures conform to legal 
requirements. 

d) Transfers between funds, when legal, 
must be approved by board action. 

4. Accounting for property is adequate. 

a) There are complete cost, depreciation, 
and maintenance records for buildings 
and equipment. 

There are complete inventories of in- 
structional and janitorial equipment by 
schools. 

c) There are complete perpetual supply in- 
ventories in the storeroom and in the 
schools. 

II. Financial efficiency is promoted. 
1. All necessary books of original entry are 
included in the system. 

a) Voucher register. 

b) Salary register. 

c) Distribution or expenditure ledger. 

d) General ledger. 

e) Property ledger. 


'This section is adapted from the system of internal check 
quoted by J. Hugh Jackson in his Auditing Problems, The 
Ronald Press, New York, 1929, pp. 52-56. 


g) Invoices 

h) Warrants or 
checks 

i) Cash receipts 
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f) Insurance register. 

g) Treasurer’s register. 

h) Revolving fund accounts or advance- 
ments. 

i) Stores ledger. 

j) Cash book. 


. The general ledger provides for a summa- 


tion of the operations of the schools and 
a comprehensive view of the financial pro- 
gram. 


. Subsidiary ledgers permit sufficient analysis 


of costs by schools and major departments 
of instruction. 


. The accounting terminology conforms to 


that of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 


. A code is used to facilitate accounting 


administration. 


. The system provides complete financial 


control. 

a) Appropriation accounts are set up in 
the annual budget. 

b) Appropriation accounts are encumbered 
with estimated expenditures at the time 
a liability is incurred. 

c) When the expenditure is accrued, 
actual cost replaces the estimate. 


. Payment of obligations is facilitated by the 


accounting procedure. 


. The office is properly equipped. 


a) The working quarters are well planned. 

b) Natural and artificial lighting is ade- 

quate and correct. 

Furnishings are adequate and 

arranged. 

d) There is a vault or safe. 

e) Filing apparatus is adequate. 

f) Necessary labor-saving devices are 
available. 


c 


— 


well- 


. The filing system is appropriate. 


a) Its use is not dependent on any one 
person. 

b) It can be expanded. 

c) Obsolete material can be readily trans- 
ferred. 


The resources of the community are preserved. 


i 


ww 


. Costs 


Costs are compared within the school sys- 
tem for the same period and with similar 
previous periods. 

are compared with other 
systems. 


school 


. The salary schedule is well planned. 


a) It is suited to the current financial 
condition of the district. 

b) It is properly related to the wealth of 
the community. 

c) It is proportional to other expenditures. 


. Standards are set for the provision of sup- 


plies. 
a) Standard specifications are on file. 
b) Standards of distribution are in effect. 


Educational administration is facilitated. 


1. 


There is a proper relation between account- 

ing and education. 

a) The chief accountant is responsible to 
the superintendent of schools. 

b) Policies of the accounting department 
are approved in advance by the super- 
intendent. 

c) The accounting department codperates 
with the instructional department. 

d) The records of the accounting depart- 
ment are kept in such a way as to 
further the educational work of the 
schools. 


. There is a proper relation between the ac- 


counting department and other business 

departments. 

a) All contracting and purchasing clears 
through the accounting department. 

b) All accounting for janitorial and repair 
service is under the control and super- 
vision of the accounting department. 

c) Bases and methods of computing costs 
in other departments are under the 
supervision of the accounting depart- 
ment. 

d) There is no duplication of accounting 
service. 


. There is an annual calendar coérdinating 


business and educational activities, includ- 
ing dates for: 

a) Issuing election notices. 

b) Annual school-board election. 

c) Tax levy election and certification. 
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d) Budget preparation and adoption. 

e) Advertising and opening bids on annual 
supply purchases. 

f) Regular pay days. 

g) Payment of bonds and interest. 

h) Payment of assessments. 

t) Payment of insurance premiums. 

j) Other accounts payable specified in 
advance. 


. Budget activity is efficient. 


a) Statements of balances and deficits in 
appropriation accounts at the close of 
the last fiscal period are presented. 

b) A recapitulation shows the estimated 
summary of receipts and expenditures 
for major items for the new fiscal 
period. 

c) There is a detailed statement of esti- 
mated receipts by source and a detailed 
statement of proposed expenditures by 
character and minor subdivisions. 

d) Schedules show details covering person- 
nel, supplies, textbooks and equipment 
expenditures. 

e) There are detailed statements analyzing 
financial conditions. 


. Payroll procedure is accurate and effective. 


a) For instructional service. 
b) For maintenance service. 
c) For operating service. 


. Purchase and contractual procedure pro- 


motes economy and efficiency. 

a) There is full compliance with legal re- 
quirements. Orders are placed only on 
the authority of the board of education 
or the superintendent, in accordance 
with authorization conferred by record- 
ed vote of the board. 

6) Financial ability controls purchases and 
contracts. 

(1) Available balances in appropriations 
allow for outstanding contracts and esti- 
mates of necessary reserves, as well as 
actual payments. 

(2) Estimates of costs are entered 
against available balances prior to issu- 
ing the purchase order. 

c) Orders are placed expeditiously. 

(1) Only necessary authorizations are 
required. 

(2) The superintendent or purchasing 
agent is authorized to issue current 
orders for amounts up to a limit fixed 
by law or board action. 

(3) Where authorization by the board 
is necessary, requirements are antic- 
ipated. 

d) Copies of purchase orders are numbered 
and filed consecutively. 

e) Copy of approved purchase order goes 

to receiving department and is checked 

with specifications, signed and returned 
as a receipt when supplies arrive. 

Invoice prices and extensions are 

checked for error and compared with 

purchase orders. 

g) Differences are immediately reported to 
vendor for correction or adjustment. 

h) Supply invoices carrying discounts are 
paid out of the regular routine so as to 
receive the discount. 

z) Original invoice and signed receiving 
copy of purchase order are filed with 
voucher. 

j) Canceled check or warrant 
numerically. 
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is filed 


. Supply accounting is efficient and eco- 


nomical. 

a) There are basic standards of consump- 
tion and unit use. 

b) Stock records show quantities and 
values of stock on hand at all times. 

c) A delivery ticket is used with supplies 
sent from storage listing the items sent 
and a receipt is returned. 

d) Stores distributed and returned are 
charged and credited to organization 
units. 

e) Building reports are submitted once a 
year giving quantity of supplies on 
hand. 

f) Stock records are checked against the 
physical inventory and adjustments 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Warner, McCornack and Mitchell. Architects; Wilbur Watson and Associates, Associated Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A neighborhood of dignified residences of 
the better kind and a rather elevated site of 
more than 600 ft. frontage and dotted with 
trees, provide an almost ideal setting for the 
new W. H. Kirk Junior High School, at East 
Cleveland, Ohio. A low red-brick wall, several 
broad flights of steps, a rolling terraced lawn, 
and carefully placed shrubbery — all combine 
to make the school a beauty spot in a fine resi- 
dential suburb of the city of Cleveland. The 
building was begun in February, 1929, and 
was completed and occupied in September, 
1930. 

The school consists of three semidetached 
buildings, with the classroom and administra- 
tion building in the center, and the gymnasium 
and auditorium at the sides. The treatment of 
the entire exterior, which has been worked out 
with old Virginia brick, Indiana limestone, and 
white wood, is restrained and dignified, and 
clearly expressive of the educational use of the 
buildings. The clock tower and lantern sur- 
mounting the rather plain classroom building 
adds the graceful touch necessary to balance 
the dignified pillared porches of the low side 
buildings. 

Whenever possible the interiors of the build- 
ings have been carried out very simply and 
tastefully in the Colonial style. Throughout all 
the effects have been produced by simple orna- 
ment suited particularly to a school building 
and depending as much upon the high quality 
of the materials as upon ornament itself. 

The buildings are fireproof throughout, with 
bearing walls of brick and tile, concrete floors, 
and steel spans in the auditorium and gymna- 
sium. The main entrance and the auditorium 
lobby have floors of marble and the remaining 





corridors and stairs have floors of quarry tile. 

The buildings are without basement, except 
for necessary tunnels for heating lines, etc. The 
first floor of the main building contains 16 class- 
rooms, offices for the principal and assistant 
principal, restrooms for men and women 
teachers, a printshop, and a general room for 
science. In the rear on the first floor there is 
a bookroom for receiving and storing books, 
equipment, and teaching materials. Adjoining 


the boiler room, dressing rooms have been 
placed for the janitor and his assistants, with 
separate toilets for men and women. 

The most interesting room on the second 
floor of the main building is the library, which 
occupies the middle part of the main front. It 
has been worked out in the general style of 
architecture which distinguishes the building. 
The room measures 85 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. On 
the second floor there are also a large study 





ELECTRIC DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Warner, McCornack and Mitchell, Architects: Wilbur Watson and Associates, Associated Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 
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hall, measuring 84 by 25 ft., and a small study 
hall, measuring 55 by 25 ft. On the same floor 
there are seven standard classrooms, a wood- 


VELAND. Of working room, measuring 66 by 21 ft., a small 
THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO . citi a “igh 
Warner, McCornack and Mitchell, Architects; Wilbur Watson and’ Associates, Associated Architects, Cleveland, Ohio woodworking room, measuring 35 by 28 ft., a 
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ft., and a metal shop, measuring 34 by 29 ft. 

The third floor of the classroom building con- 
tains six classrooms, an artroom, measuring 43 
by 25 ft., a small artroom, measuring 28 by 
22 ft., sewing rooms, measuring 33 by 25 ft., 
and 28 by 25 ft. respectively, a cooking labo- 
ratory, measuring 36 by 25 ft., a typewriting 
room, and a sewing room, measuring 33 by 
25 ft. 

The main cafeteria, 104 by 34 ft., occupies 
space at the rear of this same floor. Adjoining 
it there are two kitchens, a serving room, and 
a small cafeteria for the teachers. 

The auditorium has been treated with more 
than usual care, because it is expected to serve 
as a community meeting place. The room proper 
measures 80 by 96 ft., and has a stage measur- 
ing 62 ft. 6 in. by 37 ft., with a proscenium 
arch 38 ft. across. The stage is completely 
equipped with footlights, curtains, and will 
serve excellently for amateur theatricals. On 
either side of the large foyer there are check- 
rooms and lavatories. Immediately above the 
foyer, there is a music room which is intended 
to serve also for extracurricular activities. 

The gymnasium includes separate rooms for 
boys and girls. The space under the permanent 
spectators’ balconies is used for locker and 
shower rooms. It is expected that the building 
will serve community needs. 

The greatest possible care have been exer- 
cised to suit the finish of each part of the build- 
ing to the special educational and service needs 
of the respective departments and rooms. The 
floors in the corridors, kitchens, and toilets are 
of tile. In the shops, workrooms, and in the 
basement they are cement. In the classrooms, 
hard wood has been used for surface flooring. 
The walls in the corridors and classrooms are 
of plaster, and free use has been made of acous- 
tical ceiling materials. The gymnasium has face- 
brick walls and maple floor. The auditorium has 
ornamental plaster walls and acoustical mate- 
rial on the ceiling. The toilet rooms have tile 
wainscoting, tile floors, and metal toilet parti- 
tions. 

The heating plant which uses oil fuel is so 
arranged that the classroom building, the gym- 
nasium, and the auditorium can be operated 
independently at any time. Direct-steam radi- 
ation and unit ventilation are provided through- 
out, except in the auditorium which has a 
central fan supplying air through mushrooms 
in the floor. The entire heating system is auto- 
matically controlled. 

The building makes extensive use of electricity 
for lighting, power, and other purposes. The 
kitchens are equipped with electric ranges, elec- 
trically driven food-preparing machinery, elec- 
tric bake ovens, and electric refrigerators. Even 
the water coolers in the cafeteria have electric 
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cooling units. The entire clock and program 
signal system is operated electrically. The stoves 
in the cooking laboratory are fitted with elec- 
tric heating units. The power for machinery in 
the industrial-arts department is electric. 

The building provides accommodations for 
2,200 students, and was erected at a cost of 
$1,340,850, or $564 per pupil, or 49 cents per 
cubic foot. It was planned and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Warner, McCornack, 
and Mitchell, architects, and Wilbur Watson & 





Company, associated architects, Cleveland, 
Ohio. —_—_— 

4 The resolutions adopted by the Inland Empire 
Education Association included the following para- 
graph: “Recognition of the tax problem is para- 
mount because of wide exemption of tax-free enter- 
prises that makes increasingly difficult the obtain- 
ing of revenues necessary for government. There- 
fore, we urge the necessity of a modern taxing 
system that deals equably with all citizens, based 
upon the fundamental principle of ability to pay 
and benefits received.” 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE W. H. KIRK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Warner, McCornack and Mitchell, Architects; Wilbur 


Watson and Associates, Associated Architects, Cleveland, Ohio 
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AN INTERESTING SOUTHERN 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


The new high- and grammar-school building 
at Newton, Miss., has been planned to serve 
the Newton Separate School District, which 
includes the city of Newton and the surround- 
ing rural territory. The building is planned in 
the shape of a huge letter E, with the elemen- 
tary grades in the west wing, the auditorium 
and the gymnasium in the central wing, and 
the high school in the east wing. 

The front section of the building which faces 
north contains the offices for the superintendent 
of schools, the principal, and the teachers, and 
includes special rooms which are used by both 
the elementary grades and the high school. 

The auditorium measures 70 by 24 ft., and 
is fitted with 750 seats. The gymnasium consti- 
tutes the stage for the auditorium and has two 
small balconies for spectators. 

The building, which was begun in June, 1929, 
was completed in January, 1930, and cost 
$100,916, or $2.54 per square foot. 

The architects were Messrs. Hull & Mal- 
vaney, of Jackson, Miss. The local board of 
education had expert assistance in the planning 
and construction from Mr. W. G. Eckles, state 
director of school-building service for Missis- 
sippi. 
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HONEOYE FALLS SCHOOL. HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 
O. W. and H. B. Dryer, Architects, Rochester. New York 


HONEOYE FALLS SCHOOL, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 
O. W. and H. B. Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York 
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HONEOYE FALLS SCHOOL, HONEOYE FALLS. NEW YORK 





A CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


The consolidated school building in rural 
and village situations constitutes an interesting 
‘challenge to architects. Invariably, a maximum 
amount of school space must be obtained for 
a minimum cost; there are difficulties of ob- 
taining high-grade building materials econom- 
ically and with expedition; the rural-school 
authorities are generally inclined to accept a 
local architect rather than to obtain the services 
of a firm with broad experience in schoolhouse 
work; and finally, there usually is difficulty 
concerning the payment of the proper fees and 
traveling expenses which an architect must 
receive in order to render the complete service 
that a school building requires. 

The new Honeoye Falls, N. Y., consolidated 
school is distinctly superior in design, plan, and 
construction and is a fine example of what may 
be done by obtaining experienced architectural 
service in a rural-school situation. The building 
is three stories high and is without basement, 
except for a small space devoted to the heating 
and ventilating apparatus. On the ground floor 
there are three standard grade rooms, each 
fitted with wardrobes. On the same floor there 
are a laboratory for biology and agricultural 
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HONEOYE FALLS SCHOOL, HONEOYE FALLS, NEW YORK 


O. W. and H. B. Dryer, Architects, Rochester, New York 


work, a sewing room, cooking, combined cook- 
ing laboratory and cafeteria. A separate room 
serves both as a health center for the visiting 
physician and as a teachers’ retiring room. 

The assembly room has a balcony which rises 
from the playfloor at the rear, fitted with 
permanent seating. When this room is used for 
gymnasium purposes, the raised seating cares 
for the spectators, and the overflow is placed 
upon the stage. 

On the first floor there are four standard 
grade rooms, offices for the principal and secre- 
tary, a small recitation room, and a large 
library. The balcony of the auditorium may be 
entered from this floor. 

On the second floor there are a general grade 
room, three classrooms for the high school, a 
study hall, a recitation room, a drawing room, 
and the general-science laboratory. 

The building is of fireproof construction, with 
brick and tile walls, concrete floors and roof 
slabs carried on bar-joist construction. The out- 
side walls are brick, with interlocking tile back- 
ing, and are waterproofed and plastered. A part 
of the interior partitions, which are not load- 
bearing, are of tile and are plastered. The class- 
room floors are white maple, the corridor floors 
on the first and second stories are linoleum over 
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concrete, and the corridor floors in the ground 
story and in all the toilets are of terrazzo. The 
doors and trim throughout are oak. 

The grade rooms are equipped with ward- 
robes, and steel lockers have been built into the 
corridor wall on the second floor for high-school 
pupils. 

The building is equipped with steam heat, 
with unit ventilation in the classrooms. It has 
electric clock, bell, and telephone systems. 

The cost was $200,000, and on the basis of 
a capacity of 540 pupils, amounted to $370. 
On the basis of cubic content, the cost was 31 
cents per cubic foot. 

The building was designed by Messrs. O. 
W. and H. B. Dryer, architects, of Rochester, 
N. Y. 


4 The board of education of Pottsville, Pa., has 
advertised for bids for the construction of the 
new high school. The building will be erected from 
plans prepared by the William B. Ittner Corpora- 
tion and will cost $900,000. 

¢ Columbia, Tenn. The school board has 
adopted a budget, calling for $226,877 for high- 
and elementary-school purposes. An item of $3,000 
for fire-insurance premiums was left out of the 
budget after it was shown that the county can 
afford to carry its own risk on school property. 
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CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, CARMICHAELS, GREENE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
C. C. Compton, Architect, Donora, Pennsylvania 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, CARMICHAELS, GREENE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
C. C. Compton, Architect, Donora, Pennsylvania 
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AUDITORIUM LOOKING TOWARD STAGE, CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. CARMICHAELS. GREENE COUNTY. PENNSYLVANIA 
C. C. Compton, Architect. Donora. Pennsylvania 


THE CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, CARMICHAELS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Cumberland Township High School is 
located on a knoll overlooking the borough of 
Carmichaels, in the beautiful Monongahela Val- 
ley, in Greene county, Pa. The building is rec- 
tangular in shape and is arranged to accommo- 
date future additions. The plans have been 
worked out so that, when the new parts are 
added, the building will present a harmonious 
and dignified whole. 

The building comprises three stories and a 
basement. The general plan is simple and di- 
rect. The corridors and stairways have been 


arranged in relation to the rooms and the exits 
so as to reduce the travel distance from room 
to room and to provide quick exit from the 
building in case of emergency. There are five 
exits, each of which leads directly to the school 
grounds. The arrangement allows the pupils to 
be dismissed from the gymnasium or auditori- 
um, without interfering with any other part of 
the building. The classrooms are arranged to re- 
ceive light from one side. The corridors permit 
the use of borrowed light. The inside walls of 
the rooms have windows set high in the walls so 
that the corridors are lighted continuously 
throughout their length. 

The building is of fireproof construction 
throughout. The basement walls are of concrete 





CHEMICAL-PHYSICAL LABORATORY, CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
CARMICHAELS, GREENE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
C. C. Compton, Architect, Donora, Pennsylvania 


and the outer walls are of brick, trimmed with 
stone. The interior walls are of brick and terra- 
cotta construction. The exterior walls are faced 
with buff brick, and the trim is gray Indiana 
limestone. The interior is finished in a simple 
manner, with plastered walls and ceilings, a 
minimum of wood trim, and hardwood floors. 
The office partitions and the partition between 
the drawing room and the shops are of hard- 
wood, with glass panels. 

The first floor of the building comprises five 
classrooms, in addition to an auditorium, the 
medical suite, a restroom, a library, an office, a 
supply room, and a projection room. The audi- 
torium is located on the right and to the rear 
of the front entrance. It has a seating capacity 
on the main floor of 581 and in the balcony 367, 
a total of 948. The stage is 38 by 20 ft., and 
the proscenium arch is 30 by 19 ft. 7 in. 

The offices which are located at the right of 
the front entrance, consists of a public office, 
the superintendent’s office, and a principal's 
office. The superintendent’s office has a built-in 
vault where all of the school records may be 
safely stored. There is also a supply room in 
connection so that the clerk in charge may 
handle all school materials and books. The 
library is located on this floor and serves all de- 
partments of the school with the least confusion 
and travel. 

The gymnasium, which is in the basement, 
has a playing floor 40 by 70 ft., with bleachers 
on either side, and a balcony. The gymnasium 
is connected with the stair towers at one end 
and the corridor leading to the front-entrance 
stair tower on the opposite end. The balcony 
which connects with the stair tower and with 
the corridor on the ground floor offers greater 
ease in handling large crowds. 

The ground floor comprises two classrooms, 
and a restroom. The manual-arts department is 
at the left of the front entrance, and the domes- 
tic-arts department is at the right. In addition, 
there are shower and locker rooms, and space 


for a heating plant. 
(Concluded on Page 134) 

















Equipment, Duties, and Salaries of School Janitors in Wisconsin 
Russell L. C. Butsch, Professor of Education, Marquette University, Milwaukee 


Salaries Paid to Janitors 

The monthly salaries paid to individual jan- 
itors are tabulated in Table XIII. In making 
this distribution from the answers on the ques- 
tionnaires, the attempt was made to include 
only men janitors, employed full time, and for 
the entire time school was in session. Where the 
record indicated that women or boys were em- 
ployed, or that an extra janitor was employed 
part time, or for only a few months in the year, 
such salaries were not included. The lowest sal- 
ary was $45 per month, but since this was the 
only janitor for the building, employed for the 
full school term, this item was included in the 
table. The highest salary included was $250 
per month. In one case a salary of $266.66 was 
mentioned, but it was explained that the janitor 
employed two men to help him, so that item 
was not included in the distribution. The aver- 
age monthly salary, according to this distribu- 
tion, is $121; the median salary is $116. The 
mode is in the interval from $110 to $119. 


TABLE XIII. Distribution of Monthly Selaries 
Paid to Men Janitors, Employed for the 
Full School Year 


Monthly No. Monthly No. 
Salary Janitors Salary Janit ors 
$250 -259 1 $140-149 5 
240-249 130-139 17 
230 -239 120-129 26 
220-229 l 110-119 37 
210-219 2 100-109 33 
200-.209 5 90- 99 8 
190-199 2 80— 89 15 
180-189 2 70— 79 10 
170-179 4 60— 69 5 
1600-169 3 50— 59 Z 
150--159 14 40— 49 1 
Mean—$121 Median—$116 








In order to determine the variations between 
salaries paid in the different types of schools in- 
cluded in this study, the average salaries for the 
types were computed. In addition, the schools 
were divided into groups according to the popu- 
lation of the cities or towns in which they are 
located. In order to permit comparison with 
data on salaries from the research bulletins of 
the National Education Association, the follow- 
ing size groups were used: 30,000 to 100,000; 
10,00 to 30,000; 5,000 to 10,000; 2,500 to 
5,000; below 2,500. The smallest community 
included in the data has a population of about 
500, while the largest has a population of over 
60,000. Table XIV presents the data on the 
average salaries paid in the different types of 
schools, and in communities in the various size 
groups. The lower part of the Table also in- 
cludes median salaries for janitors, elementary- 
school teachers, and high-school teachers, for 
the various population groups, for the entire 
United States, and for the State of Wisconsin. 
The data from this study indicate that the type 





(Concluded from May) 


of school is more important than the size of 
town in influencing the average salary paid jan- 
itors. Between the smallest communities and the 
largest cities the difference in average salary is 
only $133. On the other hand, the average sal- 
ary paid in the miscellaneous schools is $227 
more than that paid in high schools. The sal- 
aries here reported are somewhat higher, in the 
smaller communities, than those reported in the 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
for 1928-29. The average salaries of janitors in 
this study are also higher than the median sala- 
ries there reported for elementary teachers in 
Wisconsin in all but the largest population 
group. The average salary of all janitors in this 
study was found to be $1,400. 


Cost of Janitor Service Per Room 


More important from the point of view of the 
school district than the total amount spent for 
janitor’s salary, is the unit cost of such service. 
One unit on which such cost might be based is 
that of the cost per room. As discussed in a 
previous section, the study includes data on the 
average number of rooms per janitor in each 
school. From this item, and from the item on 
salary, there was obtained for each school the 
average cost of janitor service per room. The 





the distribution of schools on this basis is pre- 
sented in Table XVI. The range is from $1.85 
per pupil to $10.91 per pupil. The mean cost is 
found to be $5.12 per pupil, although the me- ° 
dian is $4.90, and the mode falls in the interval 
$4.00-4.99. Considerable differences are con- 
ceivable in the quality of janitorial service, and 
in living costs in different communities, but 
when one city pays nearly six times as much per 
pupil for such service as some other city does, 
the difference appears to be excessive. Either 
one community is decidedly underpaying its 
janitors, or the other city is paying much more 
than the service is worth. 


Relationship of Salaries to Other Factors 


The question arose at this point as to whether 
janitors’ salaries in Wisconsin follow any gen- 
eral laws, or are simply determined on the basis 
of accidental local conditions. Since many types 
of data had been recorded in numerical form for 
all of the schools, it was decided that the com- 
putation of correlation coefficients would give 
some measure of the relationship between these 
factors and salaries. 

Size of community. The annual salaries of 
janitors were correlated with the size of the 
community. For this purpose the five size groups 





TABLE XV. Cost of Janitor Service per Room in the Various Types of Schools 


Cost per Elemen- Elem. and Jr.-Sr. High Miscel- 
Room tary High School HighSchool School laneous T otal 
NI 06a Sueaeaaraswancdiewekens 1 7 pa 1 
EN 4g. aso sicseeuaahavdscadiee 1 t > 
IR i sed siiinal acai tle ten ecb tien 2 3 
DEC 2 ois. . 2 Kahanieas asa wis eae as 2 2 
SM bickacdbbas casbeanenediicas 1 1 1 4 
OM isis: LAOS EEA TA RCIA RRR 8 1 1 10 
PN cascedetecangsavasrnacavins 10 1 2 2 15 
a chc shi Nec daeeaxaueeeees 5 2 2 3 1 13 
eather ia at clase kdnuves' 8 7 3 5 23 
Ch ae ee ROE Re ee 5 8 2 8 3 26 
SSN PSLRA Ge DER AOS eS NE 1 3 5 9 1 19 
DMR as ata coueccuydiendetes 1 1 2 
ONIN. 5.aia: 9 6 950 ROD AN STRIATE RNS 45 22 15 30 7 119 
I ka eae daz teenie keel $135.60 $84.60 $97.40 $90.00 $120.00 $110.60 
data for such cost are presented in Table XV, TABLE XVI. 


by types of buildings. The range is from $33 
per room to $26 per room. The means vary 
somewhat with the type of building. The highest 
average is found for the elementary schools, 
$135.60; and the lowest average for the ele- 
mentary-and-high-school combination, $84.60. 
For the entire 119 buildings for which such data 
could be obtained, the average cost per room 
was found to be $110.60. The median cost per 
room for all schools is almost exactly $100. 


Cost of Janitor Service Per Pupil 
Another important unit which might be used 
in determining the cost of janitor service is the 
cost per pupil. Such cost was computed for all 
buildings for which the data were available, and 


TABLE XIV. “Average Annual Salaries Paid Janitors in Various Types of Schools and Communities of 
Various Sizes in Wisconsin 


30,000- 

Type of School 100,000 
5 ee RRR ee eae te mee $1580 
Elementary and High School............. ve 
Junior-Senior High School................ 1610 
SN ME i cpdedeadcarsvesaeavenweve 1402 
DEE. gaa canvass paved ea arvbadies 1583 

Pree rr rr ir err reer ree $1499 
Median Salaries of Janitors* 

TENE Ge. ova dienes tac wa waa eON $1432 

SECC eer eer rere 1425 
Median Salaries Elementary Teachers* 

Ere er rrr To Te rere 1607 

IE, o.9 3.0. (55554042 eiaedU Aeros. 1634 
Median Salaries High-School Teachers* 

EE II 5.5 d1e.0. 414-54 Biba 3B O8-8 2120 

| rece re ee er eee 2084 


*Salary Scales in City School Systems, 1928-29. 


Population Group 


10,000- 5,000. 2,500 Below 
30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 Total 
$1321 $1367 $1224 $1377 $1354 
1350 1068 1478 1564 1389 
1606 1427 1452 1100 1501 
1153 1605 1374 1076 1346 
1464 1950 1320 ae 1573 
$1379 $1440 $1349 $1366 $1400 
$1362 $1253 $1205 
1347 1228 1180 
1415 1342 1212 
1316 1279 1242 
1869 1729 1584 
1842 1700 1609 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 


Vol. VII, No. 3, May, 1929, pp. 123, 126, 130, 134, 136, 140, 142, 147. 
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Annual Cost of Janitor Service per 
Pupil Enrolled 


Annual Cost per Pupil No. of Schools 


PION 1098 6. iiceiccisveciecuseaans 3 
PO MM oh6 688A G8 0k RG WK 5 
a. he 5 
Le eee 9 
ee EN os Oc o5 a ere eeEe es 12 
BU Gh aa 5 Soho Sana ridewawer 21 
oa gt a Oe eee 30 
WA SE esha a SEO ROL TE Sher 21 
BO Bee AS RK DRO aOR 9 
RON TCM 6 x51 W aiavie-a sai Weis 1 
eae Cee RRS eR Soe $5.12 
IEEE ie cviarers Gana es Cate eee 4.90 





mentioned in an earlier section were used. The 


coefficient of correlation was found to be 
.072 + .061. This indicates that the larger cities 
do not pay higher salaries, which might be ex- 
pected. This fact was already indicated in a 
slightly different manner in Table XIV. 

Janitors in different types of schools in the 
same community. In the case of a number of 
communities data were available for janitors in 
elementary schools and in some types of secon- 
dary school. The salaries of the two types of 
janitors were correlated. The coefficient of cor- 
relation was found to be .405 + .095. This 
indicates that there is some relationship be- 
tween salaries paid different janitors in the same 
towns, although the relationship is not very 
high. 

Salaries of other school employees. Data on 
salaries of other school employees were not 
available from the questionnaires. However, 
such data were obtained for the year 1927-28 
from the Report of the State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction. The salaries of janitors in 
the various communities were correlated with 
the salaries of high-school principals, and the 
coefficient was found to be .145 + .082. The 
correlation between janitor’s salary and average 
salary of high-school teachers was found to be 
172 + .081. These coefficients indicate that 
janitors’ salaries and the salaries of the profes- 
sional staff are determined on entirely different 
bases. Only one case was found in which the 
janitor was paid more than the high-school 
principal. Fifteen cases were found in which the 
janitors were paid as much as or more than the 
average salary of high-school teachers. In the 
most extreme cases the janitor was paid $3,000 
and the high-school teachers $1,700. 

Extra duties performed by janitor. In an 
earlier section data were presented on the per- 
centage of janitors who were required to per- 
form eleven particular special duties. The num- 
ber of such duties required of janitors was cor- 
related with annual salary, and the coefficient 
was found to be — .292 + .056. This indicates 
that there is a slight tendency for janitors to 
be paid in inverse ratio to the demands made 
upon them. 

Number of rooms, pupils, and teachers per 
janitor. When the number of rooms per jan- 
itor was correlated with annual salary the co- 
efficient was found to be .592 + .040. The cor- 
relation between the number of pupils per jan- 
itor and salary was .526 + .045. That between 
number of teachers per janitor and salary was 
.626 + .039. These coefficients indicate that 
although there is a wide variation in the amount 
of service rendered by janitors, as measured by 
these units, still there is a general tendency to 
adjust salaries to each of these items. However, 
the facts already presented concerning the wide 
range in cost per room and cost per pupil indi- 
cate that this adjustment is by no means as per- 
fect as it might be. In this same connection the 
correlation was also computed between the cost 
of janitor service per room and the number 
of rooms per janitor. This was. found to be 

..676 + .033, which indicates a rather signifi- 
cant tendency for the cost to decrease as the 
number of rooms increases. However, since the 
correlation is still a long way from perfect, it is 
obvious that other factors besides the number 
of rooms per janitor are influential in deter- 
mining salaries. 

Equipment. The schools in which certain 
types of equipment are provided for the janitors 
were listed separately, and the average salaries 
paid in such schools determined. These averages 
are to be contrasted with the average for all 
janitors of $1,400. In the schools providing 
vacuum eraser cleaners, the average salary was 
found to be $1,467, which probably does not 
represent a significant difference from the gen- 
eral average, although it shows a slight ten- 
dency toward higher pay in the schools with the 
better equipment. The average salary of jani- 
tors in those schools which have power lawn 
mowers is $1,760, which is considerably above 
the average. However, the average area of the 
school grounds in such cases is 5.5 acres, and 
the median is 4.0 acres, as contrasted with a 
median area of 1.6 acres for all schools. In 
other words, the power mowers are provided, 
in general, for the larger grounds. These same 
schools also pay higher salaries. 

Two types of mechanical cleaning equipment 
were listed in the blank, the vacuum sweeper 
and the electric scrub machine. It was found 
that the average salary in those schools using 
the vacuum sweeper was $1,790, as contrasted 
with the average of $1,400. In those schools 
using the electric scrub machine the average sal- 
ary was $1,707. In each case there is a wide, 
and probably significant difference. However, in 
the schools with vacuum sweepers, the janitors 
care for, on the average, 16.4 rooms each, and 
in those schools with electric scrub machines the 
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average is 18.7 rooms per janitor, as contrasted 
with the average of 14.6 for all schools. Thus 
the tendency is to pay higher salaries in schools 
providing this type of equipment, but also to 
require that each janitor be responsible for more 
rooms. 
Summary 

All of the conclusions here presented must be 
interpreted in the light of the fact that data 
were not secured from all schools or all cities in 
the state, although it is felt that a fairly satis- 
factory sampling was obtained. The question- 
naire itself asked only for factual data, and for 
information of a type that should be on file in 
every school office. All computations or ratios, 
etc., were made from the raw data on the 
blanks — those filling out the questionnaires 
were not asked to make them. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the facts entered on the 
blanks were seriously in error. Data were not 
obtained on the quality of janitor service de- 
manded, on living costs in the communities, and 
on various other factors which are undoubtedly 
of importance in determining the amount of 
work which janitors can be expected to perform, 
and the remuneration which they should receive. 

The average janitor. The data indicate that 
among the schools replying, the conditions of 
work of the average janitor may be described as 
follows: He works in a school using steam for 
heating, equipped with a central fan system for 
ventilation, and depending on the thermostats 
for temperature control. He does his cleaning 
with a floor brush, and may or may not have a 
treated floor mop and an electric eraser cleaner. 
The school ground consists of between one and 
two acres, and if an elementary school, has some 
sort of playground equipment. He uses a hand 
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mower in caring for the lawn. He is responsible 
for performing about nine of the eleven special 
types of duties listed. He obtains his supplies 
on requisition or informal request through the 
office of the superintendent of schools. He is em- 
ployed for 12 months, at an annual salary of 
$1,400. He is responsible for cleaning 14.6 
rooms, occupied by 11.8 teachers, and 310 
pupils. 

Other general conclusions. Certain other gen- 
eral conclusions supported by the data are as 
follows: 

1. There is little agreement concerning the 
number of rooms, teachers, or pupils for which 
a janitor should be supplied. 

2. There is a wide range in the cost of janitor 
service per room, per teacher, and per pupil. 

3. Janitors appear to be paid quite generally 
more than elementary teachers, occasionally 
more than high-school teachers, and in extreme 
cases more than the high-school principal. 

4. The salaries of janitors show no significant 
relationship to size of community, salaries of 
high-school teachers, salaries of principals, or 
to the number of special duties required. 

5. The janitor’s salary is correlated signifi- 
cantly, but not very highly, with number of 
rooms, number of teachers, and number of pu- 
pils per janitor. 

6. There is some significant relationship, 
although not very high, between the salaries of 
janitors of different types of schools in the same 
community. 

7. Schools which provide power lawn mowers, 
vacuum sweepers, and electric scrub machines 
pay higher salaries to their janitors, but have 
larger school grounds, and assign more rooms 
to each janitor. 


Superintendent Standard Gives Secret 


of Success 
V. H. Culp, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


At the spring meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of his state, Superintendent Standard was 
asked to talk about, ‘Ten Laws of Success for 
the Superintendent.” 

The chairman announced, “I am sure we are 
all looking forward with expectancy to the nex 
number. Mr. Standard is the dean of our club 
and as many of you know, he was one of its firs: 
presidents. His distinguished career in the state 
makes him the logical spokesman for Dame Suc- 
cess. Superintendent Standard will speak on 
‘Ten Laws of Success for the Superintendent.’ ” 

Mr. Standard arose amid the applause of his 
associates. Mr. chairman and friends: If I’m to 
be the spokesman for some strange dame, don’t 
let it get outside of these walls. I’ve been ac- 
cused of many things in my thirty years of ex- 
perience as a superintendent, and I’m not sure 
that I like this new experience. If success means 
staying in the same place for many years, I can 
safely make a claim to success. Thirty years ago 
I found myself at the head of a small-town 
school. As the town grew, I somehow stayed on, 


‘and today I find myself at the head of a large- 


city system. I consider it an honor to present 
my ten laws for professional success. 

First Law. Do not try to put over a revolu- 
tionary program in a new place the first year 
or two. After I secured my present position, I 
made a pretentious list of activities for a pro- 
gressive superintendent. I gleaned them from 
the classrooms of inexperienced college profes- 
sors who were long in theory but short in the 
taste of success. I went to thank the old profes- 
sor who was head of the placement bureau. It 
was with considerable pride that I showed him 
my impressive program. After talking with him 
less than an hour I drew lines through every 


item on the list. At the close of our chat he said: 
“Now, I guess you're ready to report for work, 
and at least avoid some of the major errors of 
beginning superintendents.” It pays to hitch 
your dreams to common sense and drive slowly 
over the rough roads of school administration. 

Second Law. The record of your teachers will 
make you a success or a failure. You alone can- 
not make a strong and efficient school system. I 
learned that one of my main duties was to keep 
my teachers happy and contented. Pleasant 
working conditions are one of the first essentials 
of a working faculty. 

Third Law. Never try to get codperation by 
giving orders. Blend into the situation and make 
your teachers anxious to follow suggestions. A 
willing worker is worth many slaves in the edu- 
cational world. 

Fourth Law. Adopt a worth-while forward- 
looking program. This program must command 
the respect of faculty and townspeople alike. Of 
necessity, the program must be connected with 
local conditions. If local conditions change, 
change your program to meet the needs. I've 
had to shift my position overnight because of 
a changed condition. It’s only an ignoramus who 
cannot change his opinion when his opinion has 
turned out to be a flat tire. 

Fifth Law. Hire capable teachers with ex- 
perience, personality, and leadership ability. 
The largest single element in a_ successful 
teacher is her personality. If she has personal- 
ity, the other desirable traits are likely to be 
present, but scholarship, experience, and train- 
ing cannot take the place of personality. After 
attending summer school one year I decided 
that I must have more and higher degrees in my 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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School Adminirtration 
in Action 








Saving Thirty Per Cent on Insurance 


Fred F. Beach, Director of Research, Oyster Bay Schools, 
Long Island, New York 


The Oyster Bay school authorities, like many 
others in this period of depression, started out 
to see where they could save money. In this the 
writer, because of his position, had a part. Re- 
calling his school-business-management course 
and his previous insurance experience, he de- 
cided to look into the school-insurance expendi- 
tures. This was a good “lead,” for it resulted in 
saving the district $400 the first year, and 
$1,000 a year thereafter, on insurance premiums 
averaging $3,400 annually. 

At the outset these questions arose: 

1. Are the buildings insured in their proper 
amounts? 

2. Is the insurance costing more than it 
should ? 

3. Are the premiums equally distributed by 
years? 

4. Are the premiums coming due at conveni- 
ent times during the year? 

Insuring Buildings for Proper Amounts 

Regarding the question of buildings being in- 
sured in their proper amounts, it was not the 
purpose to pay for insurance upon which we 
could not collect. Nor did we wish to have a fire 
and not be able to collect for the full amount 
of the damage. In looking over the insurance 
policies, we observed what is known as the 80 
per cent coinsurance clause. Upon further in- 
vestigation, we found that if the buildings were 
not insured up to 80 per cent of their value, we 
could not collect the full loss in case of a fire. 
The first thing to do then, was to have an ap- 
praisal made of the buildings and their contents. 
This was done. We secured the appraisals of a 
well-recognized and established contractor who, 
because of his public spirit, did the work free of 
charge. This was worth about $250 according 
to the estimate given us by the other contractors 
bidding on the job. In determining the value of 
the contents, we used the inventories available. 
These inventories are filed in the vault so that, 
if a fire occurs, records will be available to sub- 
stantiate our claims. After the appraisals were 
made, we insured the buildings and their con- 
tents to 80 per cent of their value. 

To determine whether we were paying too 
much for our fire insurance, we obtained from 
the Suburban Division of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Rating Organization of New York the schedules 
for each building. (A schedule is the rating card 
upon which a building’s rate is determined. This 
is used by all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the given area.) The local insurance 
agents were very eager to secure the services of 
special agents and insurance engineers whose 
knowledge about fire hazards and rate making 
was such that they could tell us just what things 
within the building were causing the rates to be 
high. We gave the engineers these schedules and 
as a result were advised what specific things 
could be done to lower the rates of the build- 
ings. For example, they advised such things as 
placing fire doors between the boiler rooms and 
the rest of the buildings, increasing the size of 
a wall, the alteration of a chimney, and the fix- 
ing of an electrical defect. Not only were they 


able to tell us how to lower the rates, but they 
were able to anticipate correctly the decreases. 
Then, we were able to figure out whether or not 
it would be worth while to make the changes. 
Some of the most important changes made 
which resulted in yearly savings were: Fire 
doors to a boiler room, $242; isolation of the 
manual-training rooms, $264; adequate fire ex- 
tinguishers, $238; and the adjusting of an elec- 
trical defect, $137. The yearly saving resulting 
from these changes amounted to more than 
$900. This, together with the $136 saved in 
another way, brought the total to more than 
$1,000. The cost of making the changes was 
$600, with the result that our net expenditures 
were decreased only $400 the first year, and 
will be $1,000 less each year hereafter. 


Distribution of Insurance Premiums 


Our next problem after lowering the rates, 
was to investigate the yearly distribution of 
premiums. We found that the premiums certain 
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years would total $6,000 or $7,000. Other years 
the premiums would total less than $1,000. This 
was an uneven burden on the budget. The pol- 
icies were written on a three-year basis. It was 
a question then of having one third of the pre- 
miums fall due each year. Our agents told us, 
however, that 5-year policies were better than 
3-year policies due to the fact that the 5-year 
premium is 4 times the annual premium, while 
the 3-year premium is 2% times the annual 
premium. We decided to write all of our policies 
on the 5-year plan, having approximately one 
fifth of them expire each year, and secure the 
saving of the longer term policy. This saving 
amounted to approximately $136 yearly. 

Our next investigation was to determine 
whether the premiums were falling due at con- 
venient times during the year. We found that 
the insurance policies were expiring every 
month. Not only did this cause considerable 
clerical work, but the paying of an insurance 
premium before March 1 necessitated the school 
district’s borrowing the money on a short-term 
loan. The school tax money is not available 
until March 1, with the result that expenditures 
made before that time of the year must be bor- 
rowed. March 1 was set as the date when all 
insurance policies would come due, one-fifth of 
them each year. To bring about this 5-year plan 
without any loss to the school district, every 
policy was either extended or canceled, so that 
one fifth of the total insurance would fall due 
March 1 every year for 5 years. At the expira- 
tion of a policy it was to be rewritten for a 
5-year term. When a policy is canceled and 
rewritten for a longer term, the insured receives 
full credit for the premium already paid. In this 
way, it was possible to make the change with- 
out any loss whatsoever to the district. 


Interviewing the Prospective Teacher 
S. N. Stevens, Assistant Professor of Psychology, and §. A. Hamrin, Assistant 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


Psychology has been accepted for some time 
as a basic science underlying certain phases of 
the field of education. Educational workers have 
employed the results of psychological research 
to cope with the learning process, the individual 
differences existing between children, and the 
methods of instruction. As yet, however, the 
results of psychological investigation have been 
used but little in the important task of selecting 
teachers. Many superintendents look upon the 
interview as an important phase in this process 
of selection. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show how the findings of psychological research 
may assist school administrators in this task of 
selecting teachers, by making the interview 
more reliable as a means of predicting teaching 
success. 


The Personal Interview as a Factor in 
Teacher Selection 


Several investigations have been conducted 
in the field of business psychology showing that 
the typical interview cannot be relied upon to 
predict the success of prospective employees. 
Hollingworth’ conducted an experiment in 
which twelve sales managers interviewed 57 ap- 
plicants for selling positions. These applicants 
were ranked by the twelve sales managers. Only 
occasionally did an applicant tend toward either 
low or high ratings. Most of the applicants had 
ratings from the highest to the lowest. Walter 
Dill Scott? found the same inconsistent results 
when he had six sales managers rank 36 appli- 


‘Hollingworth, H. L., Judging Human Character, pp. 62-66. 
*Scott, W. D., ‘Scientific Selection of Salesmen,’’ Advertising 
and Selling Magazine, October, 1915. 





cants for selling jobs. Many other studies con- 
firm these two. Despite the unreliability of the 
interview, however, it will perhaps continue to 
play an important role in teacher selection. 
Hiring officers want to see prospective teachers, 
even though such interviews may be of slight 
predictive value as to teaching success. How 
may such interviews be made of maximum value 
to the employing officer? Are there techniques 
which will be helpful to the superintendent ? 

‘Hepner* suggests that the casual conversa- 
tional interview is the most common in Ameri- 
can industry, and also the least reliable) There 
are many who believe that this is also the most 
common type of interview for the selection of 
teachers. Such interviews usually consist of ran- 
dom questions by means of which the inter- 
viewer attempts to “size up” the applicant. 
Whether the interviewer is favorably impressed 
or not depends in part at least upon the associa- 
tions aroused in his mind by the applicant. If 
the superintendent has a primary teacher whom 
he considers particularly successful, who is short 
in stature, he is likely to be prejudiced against 
a tall applicant for a similar position. If the in- 
terviewer’s past experience with red-haired 
teachers has been unpleasant, an applicant with 
this characteristic will receive scant considera- 
tion as the result of a casual interview. 

The Question Method in Interviewing 

Candidates 


Systematic questioning as a method of inter- 
viewing candidates can be made more revealing 
than the casual conversation type. Here the in- 


8Hepne, Psychology in Modern Business, p. 195 
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terviewer asks questions in an organized pro- 
cedure, at the same time keeping a record of the 
results of this conversation. It is necessary to 
have the questions definitely formulated, if such 
a procedure is to have reliability in comparing 
various applicants. Such a step is an advance 
over the first-mentioned type of interview. This 
method enables the interviewer to compare the 
various applicants somewhat objectively. This 
technique can be used by superintendents even 
in the smallest schools. 

One method of conducting such an interview 
is to have the applicant fill out a blank pre- 
ceding the interview. The replies of the appli- 
cant to this analysis blank are then used as a 
basis of discussion and questioning during the 
interview proper. The interviewer jots down his 
reactions to the applicant’s replies on this blank 
during the course of the interview. A record is 
thus had both of the applicants written answers 
to a group of questions, and also of the inter- 
viewer’s reactions to the verbal responses of the 
applicant. This blank can be so constructed as 
to be somewhat diagnostic in effect. An illustra- 
tion of such a type is given. 


Interview Analysis Blank 
pS MMIBE cbs drs WA wed 6 Se ela a Z. 
MAEM a ieled sa OS CEA OR TR NT ME RRO 
p MM AETNCAED MARUI 26.60. R 4a eke 4s RA EIS 
. Give names of last two schools in which em- 
ployed; or if inexperienced, the names of the two 
school courses most helpful in preparing you for 
this job. 
Position: 1. 


nen 


Bee cigutia/d Cae aate a Dae 
6. What was the outstanding value which you secured 
from each of the last two positions; or from each 
of the two courses mentioned above, if in- 
experienced. 
Position: 1. 
Di ec phc bcc cicada ties : 
7. If experienced, why did you make your last 
change? Please check. 
1. ( ) Better position 

Failed of reélection. 

Health. 

To be closer home 

Dissatisfaction with community. 

Dislike of superiors. _ 

ia Other reasons (please specify). 

8. What was your greatest strength in your last two 
positions. If inexperienced, what do you think is 
your greatest strength. 

Position: 1. 
Be Goh Pack: sah devia WuRietaaesee 

9. If experienced, what was the criticism made most 
frequently of your work? If inexperienced, what 
do you consider your greatest weakness. 

POMC. Us sick vcewiscondnneuass 
Bi. PN et bie seared s,s 

10. Why would you like to teach in this school sys- 
tem? Please check. 

1. ( ) To be near home. 

2. ( ) To be with friends. 

3. ( ) Prestige of school system. 

4. ( ) Others — please list. 

11. Name the professional magazines which you read 
regularly: 


Nt wr 


Im 
wes ee ee 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


13. What do you most enjoy doing during your 
leisure ? 


It will be noticed that there is little over- 
lapping between the information to be obtained 
from this blank, and that received from the reg- 
ular application blank. If the interviewer has 
questions relative to information suggested by 
the application blank, which it is assumed has 
been filled out by the applicant as usual, such 
additional questions will be raised by him. 

In addition to the questions listed above it 
will be well for the interviewer to attempt to 
rate the applicant on a few of the more obvious 
personal traits, which are conducive to rating by 
simple observation. This rating blank is to be 
filled out by the interviewer at the termination 
of the interview. The use of this blank is an 
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Rating Blank for Applicant 
1. Personal appearance....... | | | | 
Inspiring Favorable Indifferent Unfavorable Repellent 
2. Command of English...... | | | | 
Excellent Good Average Fair Very Poor 
3, Apparent friendliness ...... | | 
Very friendly Cordial Indifferent Reticent Difficult to 
be friendly 
with 
4. Apparent quickness otf 
understanding .......... | | | | 
- Very superior Learns with Ordinary Slow to learn Dull 
Ease | 
5. Apparent knowledge of the 
We ah ittakiies ale eee 
‘ Complete Well intormed Moderate Meager Lacking 


attempt to help the interviewer consider the ap- 
plicant in rather an objective fashion. An illus- 
tration of such a blank is shown above. 

The hiring of teachers is still largely empiri- 
cal. Interviews of the casual conversational type 
frequently yield but little information of predic- 








tive value. If we are to accept the evidence from 
business psychology systematic questioning can 
add much to the value of the interview. An in- 
terview-analysis blank, and a rating blank, 
will help the interviewer to make comparative 
ratings of the various applicants. 


What of Equal Pay? 


Dean Walter W. Ludeman, Southern State Teachers’ College, 
Springfield, South Dakota 


The adjustment of salary schedules between 
men and women teachers, who are doing the 


‘same quantity and quality of work, has always 


been a problem for the administrator and likely 
always will be one. Regardless of fluctuating 
supplies of either men or women teachers, there 
has continually been a difference in salary aver- 
ages betweqn the two sexes. 

In the past few years the women have put 
up a more determined effort to bring their pay 
level up to that of the men. They make the 
claim that equal work deserves equal pay; that 
it isn’t a question of whether the teacher is a 
man or woman, but that the issue lies in the 
service rendered. T he, women teachers insist 
that their preparation 1S as adequate and they 
have invested just as much in their training as 
the men, hence their return in salary should be 
equal. The women teachers also bring evidence 
to bear that their teaching results are just as 
good as those of men teachers doing the same 
work. They ask, Why pay the one more money 
for the same service than the other is given? 

On the other hand, the men teachers say they 
are worth more because of their executive abil- 
ity, a quality which they think the average 
woman does not possess; they also say that 
there is no such thing as equal service between 
the sexes of the teachers since the men are 
always able to do certain things the women can- 
not do, either in extraschool activities or in 
community affairs. The men further argue that 
since they are either heads of families or plan 
to become such, an increase in salary level over 
the women is completely justifiable. 

Whatever may be the arguments one way or 
the other, the fact remains that salaries for men 
have been and still are somewhat higher than 
those paid to women in the same type of service. 
It is probable that this will continue with some 
variations as long as the public looks upon the 
man wage earner as more important to the labor 
than the woman, and considers that men have 
always taken the lead in matters pertaining to 
work. 

Trends in Salary, 1905-1930 

In order to discover the changes in the pay of 
men and women teachers during a period of 
years, the author made a study of salary aver- 


ages at five-year intervals dating from 1905. 
State and city school directories containing rec- 
ords of more than 500 high schools in the mid- 
west, employing more than 5,500 teachers, were 
used. In each instance the salaries of men and 
women were. grouped according to the number 
of years of experience in each school system. 
Thus, men in a city one year were compared 
with women in a city one year. Grouping by 
departments was not attempted for the reason 
that in many high schools, teachers do not 
confine their duties to one department. 

Table I lists average salary schedules for men 
and women and from these data one can see how 
closely the salary scales tend to approach one 
another. A clearer idea of the changes which 
have taken place may be had in the four graphs 
developed from Table I. 

These salary graphs reveal that evidently 
equal pay has not become more probable as the 
years have passed. Salary curves for the sexes 
have never been so close together as they were 
in 1905. Since 1905 there have been fluctua- 
tions, but the curves have been in no danger of 
meeting. 

Tenure as a Factor 

That tenure has a decided influence upon sal- 
ary levels is indicated by the fact that the longer 
the tenure of men teachers the wider the spread 
between their salaries and the salaries of women 
of equal tenure. This variation results largely 
from the fact that men teachers of longer ex- 
perience gradually assume administrative re- 
sponsibility and the additional duty brings 
higher salaries. Women teachers of longer ten- 
ure do not profit from this change because they 
are not promoted to administrative positions. 

The sharp rise of salary curves between 1915 
and 1920 very naturally was due to war condi- 
tions. The changes in salary levels since 1020 
are not at all regular. Worfien’s salaries for peo- 
ple of one, two, and three years’ experience in 
a school fell off considerably, but for women four 
years or more in a place, the curve rose slightly. 
The falling off was partly due to the supply of 
women teachers and the larger percentages of 
men teachers who came into the market, making 
the competition with women instructors very 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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The Setting During the Broadcast of a Radio Lesson 


The time during which radio lessons may, or 
may not, be made worth while is, of course, dur- 
ing the actual broadcasting of the lesson. The 
conditions existing in the room where the lesson 
is being received depend upon both the teacher 
and the group of pupils listening to the lesson. 
Both must be in perfect accord, with their minds 
fixed upon one purpose, the reception of the 
broadcast lesson. 

The teacher should stimulate the fixing of a 
habit of prompt readiness for broadcast lessons. 
If recess occurs before the radio lesson, as it 
may in the elementary school, the teacher must 
plan to have the children in their seats by the 
time the first word of the broadcast is uttered. 
She must know, to the minute, how much time 
is required in going through the routine of 
marching into the room and getting settled 
quietly. No lesson can be fully useful unless 
listening begins with the broadcast. When recess 
does not immediately precede the radio lesson, 
the teacher should see that, at the appointed 
time, books, papers, etc., pertaining to other 
subjects, be put away and that all pupils assume 
an attitude of listening. This should be planned 
so that no time is lost in waiting for the lesson 
to begin, nor should there be any loss for want 
of promptitude in making ready. The teacher 
must have the correct time so that her direction 
of the pupils will make them ready at the proper 
minute. Likewise, in the high school, intermis- 
sions must be planned so that the tardy bell has 
sounded and all the pupils are in their seats be- 
fore time for the broadcast to begin. 

The good teacher will be able to think of 
some device to be used at the beginning of each 
radio lesson, by which attention will be gained 
and held throughout the broadcast. It may be 
an unusual statement, further explanation of 
which may be obtained from the lesson about to 
be heard. It may be a word about the person to 
whom they will listen. It may be a peculiar 
question, bearing upon the subject to be broad- 
cast, but for which the classroom teacher does 
not expect the pupils to hear an answer from 
the radio teacher. It may be a suggested prob- 
lem, information for whose solution may be 
given in the radio lesson. It may be an experi- 
ment, which will be suggested by the broadcast 
lesson, or a home project possible to work out. 
Any of these devices, and many more could be 
used by the energetic teacher in stimulating and 
sustaining interest and attention. 


Healthfulness of the Teacher 

The teacher’s attitude throughout the broad- 
cast lesson should be one of active, intent listen- 
ing. This is absolutely necessary in securing a 
similar attitude from the pupils. The teacher 
must exhibit signs of this intent listening — 
some may listen closely, yet appear half asleep. 
The teacher should assume a position near the 
loud-speaker, in front of the class and near a 
blackboard, or any visual material which is a 
part of the preparation for the lesson. A stand- 
ing position is desirable. Being in front of the 
room, the teacher is able to see into the faces 
of the listeners and can readily detect when a 
point has not been grasped. These can then be 
immediately jotted down on the blackboard, or 
on a card for further discussion and elucidation. 
By this position in front, the teacher is able 
to study individual habits of listening and may 
make suggestions for the improvement of it. She 
may also detect any disorderliness that might 
occur and can immediately stop it. From this 
position she may wish to tone down, if it is pos- 
sible, the loud-speaker, or amplify the program 
to suit the best listening conditions. She may 





E. D. Jarvis, Fort Recovery, Ohio 
Article VI— Radio Education 


move the loud-speaker, if it is of that type, so 
that the reception may be improved. In this 
position, important facts may be emphasized by 
writing them on the board, or by some other 
method. Places mentioned may be located on 
maps; products or pictures described may be 
held up for view. Experiments described may be 
performed. The teacher will be able to portray 
and interpret attitudes of the radio teacher, 
such as sadness, humor, fear, etc., to the pupils 
by whom these attitudes may often be missed. 
The classroom teacher ought to assume a calm 
and collected demeanor. When activity is called 
for, or necessary, by nature of the lesson or the 
attitude of the pupils, she will assist by giving it. 
Pacing back and forth, tapping the foot, play- 
ing with a pencil, the cord of the window blind, 
a watch charm, or any other sign of nervous 
activity on the part of the teacher will detract 
from the pupils’ concentration. Everything of 
a visual nature, but that absolutely bearing 
upon the lesson, should be banished. The audi- 
tory senses are the ones to be stimulated, and 
the eves may hinder quite as often as they may 
help, unless the matter is closely controlled. It 
is the teacher’s duty to provide all the supple- 
mental aids which it is possible to secure for the 
enrichment of the radio lesson. The atmosphere 
of the room must come as near as possible to an 
appropriate setting for a lesson of the type be- 
ing heard. The room may need to be visualized 
as a woods or a forest through which an ex- 
plorer is making his way, as an Indian camp 
surprised by the white man’s attack, as a beach 
upon which explorers are landing, or a factory 
making some important product, or an immense 
concert hall, or a courtroom. Visualization of 
the lesson presented must be assisted as much 
as possible by visual materials. A lesson in 
science offers a challenge to the teacher to secure 
all the materials talked about as well as ex- 
amples of processes and methods discussed. 
Geography, current events, and history call for 
exhibits of products discussed, maps, globes, or 
diagrams upon which points may be located, 
newspaper clippings, pictures. Music will sug- 
gest pictures of instruments, and composers, 
diagrams and musical formulas for the black- 
board. Art appreciation should be supplemented 
with the pictures to be discussed, colors, etc. 
Much suggestive material may be obtained 
from the “Enriched Teaching Series.’ 

A good teacher will succeed in her use of 
radio lessons because she applies her knowledge, 
uses her ingenuity, and works hard to make 
every minute effective. The poor teacher’s 
efforts may be more uncertain because she will 
not have the vision of accomplishment ahead, 
nor perhaps the ability or tendency to expend 
effort in intelligent pedagogical guidance 
throughout a radio lesson, before and after it, 
which is so necessary for its success. 

“A teacher, consciously or unconsciously, is 
bound to influence the opinion of his class by 
his own opinion. A teacher’s appreciation of 
literature, or the lack of it, cannot determine the 
results he will obtain; but it is fair to say that 
no lover of literature will entirely fail, and no- 
body who is uninterested in the subject will en- 
tirely succeed. Where a wireless lesson is con- 
cerned, there is not merely the subject to be 
considered, but also the medium. Consequently, 
it is desirable that no teacher should be put in 
charge of a wireless lesson, if he is strongly out 


1‘Enriched Teaching Series,’ Bureau of Publication, Columbia 
University, Teachers College, New York City. They list low 
cost and free illustrative and supplementary materials. 
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completely ignorant of the subject forming the 
topic of the lecture.” 


Preparation of the Pupil 


The pupil must be interested in being prompt 
at getting ready for the broadcast. He should 
be so eager to hear it — if the teacher has been 
skillful — that he will not permit anything to 
interfere with his being in the appointed place 
before the time for the broadcast to start. 

Each pupil should be in a separate seat. Fre- 
quent pictures of listening classes almost in- 
variably show two pupils to a seat. Good listen- 
ing and learning conditions will not prevail, un- 
less each pupil is seated separately and has 
writing facilities of his own. 

There must be some form of pupil activity 
during the lesson to insure that the pupil is 
listening. Mental activity would be quite 
enough, could we be certain that it is occurring 
at the time. However, we do not discover that 
mental activity is not occurring until afterward, 
when it is too late to remedy the situation. 
Writing serves to prove to us that there is some 
mental activity occurring, and by checking the 
written material this may soon be verified. If 
the assignment has been well prepared, some 
written work will likely be necessary during the 
broadcast lesson. For some subjects, radio sub- 
jects, as well as similar classroom subjects, note- 
book work will be desirable. The English pupil 
may copy words new to him, new pronunciations 
not heard before, to be verified, topics for essays 
and themes, peculiar grammatical constructions, 
forms of speech illustrative of phases of formal 
grammar studied, etc. 

A technique of listening for the pupils still 
remains, as does the way to teach it, for the 
psychologist to formulate and put into opera- 
tion. We may only say that the pupil should be 
interested, eager and expectant, attentive, 
thoughtful, mentally active, and receptive. 

Frequently classes are told to sit up straight, 
and we see them sitting there stiffly in their 
seats with much the same attitude which many 
teachers expect of the small children before they 
are dismissed. Hands must be clasped, chins 
uplifted, both feet parallel and flat upon the 
floor. Good posture should, of course, be urged 
and taught on every occasion, but we must not 
expect children to listen twenty minutes con- 
tinuously, or even thirty minutes in some cases, 
keeping their minds active, if their bodies are 
not in natural positions. Very little retentive 
power or assimilation may be expected, unless 
the conditions under which the listening is done, 
are natural. 

Occasionally, as in listening to history drama- 
logues or dramatizations, the eyes should be 
closed. ‘Let the pupil’s eyelids be traffic cops to 
shut off the ‘eye boulevard’ during the listening. 
Let the procession of the past be unbroken.’ 
The ears and imagination should have a chance 
to transform the classroom into a concert hall, 
a church, a forest, open country, or the beach. 

“The art of conscious, vital listening, not 
mere hearing, has never been overworked.’ 


A. Correlation of Programs With 
Subjects 


The breadth of correlation possible with a 
radio lesson has limits only in the vision of the 
teacher in charge. From a history dramalogue, 
which is directly correlated with history, essays 


*Educational Broadcasting, report of a special investigation in 
the County of Kent (England), 1929. Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. 

*Ohio School of the Air Courier, State Department of Educa- 
tion. Vol. I, 1929-30, p. F 2. 

{Op. cit., p. S. 
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for English, debates for public speaking, 
arithmetical problems, scientific experi- 
ments, spelling, drawing, music, and nearly 
all subjects may originate. A lesson in 
geography may provide activity for Eng- 
lish — oral and written composition, civics, 
economics, nature study, general science, 
reading, penmanship, commercial subjects, 
physics, history, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and hygiene. How may this occur? 

From the answers received to the re- 
quest, ‘Explain how the radio lessons were 
correlated with the regular classroom in- 
struction in your school,’ it seems that 
most teachers make but one attempt at 
connecting the radio lesson and classwork. 
Citizenship, or a history dramalogue are, 
of course, correlated with history or civics. 
Nature study and biology are connected. 
Story plays and rhythmics are connected 
with physical education. Only about nine 
people, by their answers, showed that they 
realized the possibility of correlating sev- 
eral subjects with the radio lessons. Most 
of these used the radio lesson as a source for 
written or oral English composition. 


B. After Broadcast Treatment 

The perfect radio technique, to be devised, 
will be one which will insure that the pupil does 
not slump into fruitless passivity, but will learn 
because he is an active part of the learning situ- 
ation. The activity expected of the pupil, after 
he has listened to a radio lesson, should follow 
closely upon the listening period and, if possible, 
ought to be of an individual nature. 

The form of the activity possible is widely 
varied. For the purposes of some teachers, writ- 
ten compositions upon assigned topics, arising 
from the content of the radio lesson, will be ade- 
quate and desirable. Some may desire short oral 
reports upon various phases of the broadcast. 
In some subjects individual projects are directly 
or indirectly suggested by the substance of the 
broadcast lesson. In the largest number of cases, 
a short objective test over the lesson will be 
more satisfactory to the teacher, since it will 
provide an opportunity for checking upon the 
results of the broadcast as well as furnishing an 
opportunity for individual activity. This is 
more desirable than attempts to use an oral test, 
for this oral test frequently degenerates into an 
oral discussion with no definite goal in sight. 
The discussion, of course, will be highly de- 
sirable. It should be short, directed, and pur- 
poseful, and if used, may well follow the test. 
However, an objective measure must be had, 
upon the basis of which, the teacher will con- 
tinue with her plan of listening, or alter it to 
meet the needs of the pupils as portrayed 
through their best answers. 

In answer to the question, “What was the 
nature of the review after the broadcast?’ it 
was found that review devices were being used 
in the following ways: 


Class Discussions: questioning, reviews, etc...... 240 
Written work: outlines, maps, reports, reviews, 

Me | eee rr Tre eer ey eer ee Pee ie ee ee 144 
Efforts to reproduce the broadcast.............. 29 
Individual work: reports, oral composition, etc... 22 
Further use of blackboard, notes, etc............. 15 
POC OL POMBE 5.5) Ndisd 06.50 SHAAN SATION waa 11 
Projects: dramatizations, making booklets, maps, 

DRG de 66 45k 000 984-95 05 Sade Calne Oe 9 


Probably one half of the review, being done, 
is of doubtful value for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether each pupil is profiting from the 
radio lesson in use. 

Since the broadcasts are usually but twenty 
minutes in length, the test used should occupy a 
short time. Perhaps ten minutes for the entire 
test ought to be sufficient. In order to cover 
material presented by the radio teacher, the ob- 
jective type of test will, then, have to be used. 


"Annual Report of the Ohio School of the Air for 1020 
Tart IT, ‘‘Use of the Radio Lessons.”’ 
‘Op cit., Part IV. 
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At present, the problem of using the broadcasts 
is one of finding the time and therefore every 
conservation of time possible must be practiced. 
Then, too, the test must not be of such a nature 
that it will dull the interest of the pupil in 
broadcasts to follow. 

If one student has been assigned the task of 
listening to a broadcast, which it is undesirable 
or impractical for a whole class to hear, then 
this student’s report should form the basis, 
either for a review test, or for the formulation of 
several questions in the next regular test given 
to the class. 

Some teachers would prefer to defer all test- 
ing on the radio broadcasts until they give their 
regular tests. If this is done, however, the teach- 
ers will have considerable difficulty in analyzing 
and using the results to determine the effective- 
ness of the radio lessons. This type of check-up 
will occur so infrequently and at such long in- 
tervals that the value, in terms of complemental 
self-activity for the radio lesson, will be slight. 

The results of the tests and other devices, 
used after the broadcast lesson, have been util- 
ized in different ways and for varied purposes. 
One view is that the results of objective tests 
given should be used to check up on the efforts 
being made by the teacher, as well as for the 
purpose of measuring results in the pupil. The 
teacher whose class makes a poor showing per- 
sistently, when compared with other grades ua- 
der similar conditions, it is maintained, must 
be goaded on to further effort. In Sandusky, 
Ohio, tests are mimeographed the day of the 
broadcast and are administered the next day by 
the principals. The results as received for one 
lesson are announced over the microphone, or 
they are printed and distributed. Each grade, 
listening, is designated by the name of the 
teacher in charge. Median, high, and low scores 
are given for each listening group, and for the 
city as a whole. Each group is then placed, as 
above the median or below it; as leading the 
remainder of the listeners or as being very low 
in comparison to all others. This information is 
tabulated as quickly as possible and an effort 
is made to get it to the teachers and pupils very 
soon. The question may be raised as to whether 
so much of an attempt to standardize results 
may not result in a lack of originality and the 
crushing of spontaneity and receptivity so 
necessary in successful radio reception. 

Other users of radio lessons believe in the use 
of devices to check the results of the broadcast, 
but consider that they should be subordinated 
to actual reception and that little use should be 
made of the results of the tests other than to 
alter and rebuild the methods of assignment, 
preparation, and the technique of listening. 

Some administrators use the microphone to 
announce the names of those who score highest 
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on tests given in review of the radio lessons 
or permit the best written compositions 
based on the radio lessons to be broadcast 
by the author. This latter type of activity 
seems to be a highly desirable one. This 
sort of activity will serve as a strong 
motivating force in the use of radio lessons. 
C. Supervision of the Radio Lessons 
The administrator of the school will be 
confronted with a new type of supervisory 
problem in judging the effectiveness of the 
general technique used by the teacher for 
a radio lesson. It will be impossible for the 
supervisor to be present when all phases 
of preparation, review, and the actual 
listening occur. Therefore, he must make 
the most of his judgments from the portion 
of the whole which he is able to visit and 
to which he listens. Where it is possible, 
the supervisor should visit all three phases 
of the lesson. If this is not always possible 
then perhaps the part, richest in sug- 
gestions for him and the part most in- 
dicative of the quality of work being ac- 
complished, will be the actual reception of 
the lesson. 

A supervisory sheet should be made out in 
duplicate, one copy for the teacher, and one to 
be retained in the files of the supervisor, for 
comparison on the next visit made to the 
teacher. This sheet should be filled out after 
the visit. 

Under no circumstances should a supervisor 
permit himself to write during a radio lesson. 
Supervisory visits are often tedious enough dur- 
ing an ordinary recitation, and during a radio 
lesson they may be made even more difficult 
The supervisor should even refrain from taking 
notes during the visit as the pupils’ attention 
is easily distracted at this time. 

If the teacher is doing a fair or better job of 
the lessons, the supervisor will do well to reflect 
the teacher's attitude as nearly as possible. She 
probably has a reason for most of her attitudes 
as displayed. Above all, the supervisor should 
make himself as unobtrusive as possible. He 
must arrive before the broadcast starts and 
courtesy forces him to remain until it is com- 
pleted. 

At some convenient time occurring soon after 
the broadcast, both the teacher and supervisor 
should meet for a conference just as in any 
supervisory visit. The teacher should be privi- 
leged to explain her difficulties with the radio 
lessons and should receive suggestions and helps 
in removing them. 

It is the general opinion of most educators 
who have used radio lessons that they contribute 
a definite added amount of accomplishment in 
the learning of the pupil, which may not be 
contributed by ordinary classroom methods. 
The device has not been used long enough for 
anyone to say that it is superior to any one of 
the other supplemental devices already in use 
such as visual education, project and problem 
methods, etc. Even the opinion that the radio 
is an asset has not been overwhelmingly ac- 
cepted thus far. There have been a very limited 
number of experiments performed which would 
prove its value. There is a need for some scien- 
tific experiments to be carried out which would 
establish with a measure of accuracy, the fact 
that radio lessons are effective, or ineffective, as 
a means of instruction. The largest difficulties 
to be confronted in an experiment of this kind 
would naturally be the maintenance of similar 
qualities of preparation and review in the con- 
trol and experimental classes. 

During the past year (1929-30) the Cleve- 
land public schools have been conducting ex- 
periments to determine the effectiveness of in- 
struction by radio. This instruction, however, 
was different from the supplemental variety 
usually in use in other schools. Cleveland has 
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School-Bond Issues in Ohio for 1928, 1929, and 1930 


According to the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion for 1926-1928, there was expended for 
new buildings and equipment in the United 
States in the year 1927-1929, the sum of $382,- 
996,156, or 17.6 per cent of the total cost of 
public education for that year. In 1925-1926 
this percentage was 20.4, while in 1924-1925 it 
was 22.5.' The significance of the capital outlay 
expenditures is well shown by the fact that in 
the three years just mentioned the total expen- 
diture for that purpose was slightly more than 
$1,250,000,000 or approximately 20 per cent of 
the total expenditures for public education. 

Although generally it is admitted that build- 

ings and equipment are vital factors in the edu- 
cational process, the evidence in support of this 
is rather scarce. Some indication of the impor- 
tance of these was found in the State of West 
Virginia* where 7,067 public-school buildings 
were grouped by counties according to the 
classification of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. This grouping when correlated with the 
ranking of the 55 counties in the state accord- 
ing to the Ayres’ Index* gave a Pearson r of 
+ .66 -& .053. Ohio county which had next to 
the smallest percentage of E Class buildings 
ranked first on the Ayres’ scale, while on the 
other hand, Pendleton county which ranked 
highest on the percentage of E Class buildings 
ranked lowest among the fifty-five counties of 
the state on the Ayres’ Index. There are, of 
course, a number of uncontrolled factors in 
this situation, but the rather high correlation 
indicates a positive relationship between build- 
ings and equipment and educational status as 
determined by the Ayres’ Index. 


The Complete Picture 


In order to have information on the reaction 
on the part of voters to public education in the 
State of Ohio, the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University for the past 
three years has carried on a study to show the 
extent, purpose, and disposition of each bond 
issue submitted at the regular election for those 
three years. Since all bond issues for capital 
outlay, except those “issued for the purpose of 
rebuilding or repairing a schoolhouse wholly or 
partly destroyed by fire or other casualty,”* 
must be submitted at the regular election, the 
material which follows gives a rather complete 
picture of the capital outlay activities in the pub- 
lic schools of the state for the three-year period. 
This same section further provides that the 
‘net indebtedness incurred by any school dis- 
trict without a vote of the people shall never 
exceed one tenth of 1 per cent of the total value 
of all property in such school district,” so prac- 
tically all of the funds raised by bond issue for 
capital outlay are voted at the regular elections. 
With the codperation of the county, city, ex- 
empted village, village, and centralized-school 
superintendents, the state department of educa- 
tion, the secretary of state, the state auditor, 
and the state tax commission, information was 
received from every school district in the state 
for each of the three years. 

Before presenting the material for this three- 
year period it is interesting to note what has 
happened in the state so far as school debt is 
concerned since 1900. At the close of that year 
the total school debt, practically all of which 
represented bond issues, was $7,387,984, while 
on December 31, 1929, it was $233,875,726 or 
approximately 32 times that of 1900. At the 

Statistics of State School Systems, 1924-1925, 1925-1926, U. 
S. Office of Education, Bulletins 13 and 39, 1927. 

2Survey of Education in West Virginia, Vol. III, Chap. II, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, W. Va., 1929. 
3Ayres, Leonard P., An Index Number for State School Sys- 


tems, The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1920. 
‘School Laws of the State of Ohio, Section 2293-15. 


T. C. Holy, Ohio State University 


close of 1929, a total of $152,320,507, or slight- 
ly more than 65 per cent of this total debt, was 
in 93 city school districts which have a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or more. 
Growth of School Debt 

In commenting on school costs the charge is 
frequently made that the schools absorb a large 
proportion of the public revenues. While capital 
outlay represents only approximately 20 per 
cent of the total cost of public education, it is 
enlightening to compare the debt for that pur- 
pose with the total debt for all purposes in the 
state. The total outstanding debt on December 
31, 1929, for all purposes in counties, cities, vil- 
lages, townships and school districts was $956,- 
884,382, or slightly more than four times the 
debt for school purposes. When the school debt 
and the debt for all purposes including schools, 





TABLE I. Amount and Disposition of School-Bond Issues Submitted in Cities of Ohio in 


are compared with the tax valuation of the 
state, amounting to approximately $13,500,- 
000, it is found that the school debt represents 
1.7 per cent of the taxable property, while that 
of the entire debt is 7 per cent. However, when 
one compares the school debt in 1900 with the 
taxable property in that time, amounting to 
$1,800,000,000, the percentage then is found to 
be .4 of 1 per cent as compared with 1.7 per 
cent in 1929. In other words, in relation to tax- 
able property which under the present law bears 
the entire cost of capital outlay expenditures, it 
will be seen that the ratio in 1929 is slightly 
more than four times that of 1900. 

That attention is being given to the rapid in- 
crease in school bonded debt is evidenced by a 
bill introduced in the 1931 Ohio General As- 
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November, 1928, 1929, and 1930 


1928 
Amount Which 
Name Carried Failed Carried 

[0 2,800,000 
Barberton .......... 275,000 
Bellefontaine ....... 
Bowling Green...... 
MUCVING. c.65 ccecsck es 
Cleveland .......... 2,000,000 
Cleveland Heights... 1,000,000 
Cuyahoga Falls ..... 500,000 
PPRVUGN 4086 cece ees 850,000 
B. Cleveland.......5 580,000 
ea 
Fremont ....... 594,000 
OIUIOMS: oss ccc es ss 205,000 
MM asap aie “Seuay dread 
LA@MCAStEY «05.45. 450,600 
DANG kiccicccsiacs TESCO 
DEGHSHEID 662i sees 
J 75,000 
PEATION: «4.245. 750,000 
Middletown ..»-. 900,000 
Co 300,000 
Painesville ......... 187,000 
Portsmouth ........ 500,000 
re 
Le 250,000 
Springneld .....%.3. 750,000 
Steubenville ........ 
re 150,000 
PN xfi-2 v5 Xo. Maite 290,000 
TOMAS oo ccccscssess, SOOO RO0 
MON 44) 36 S4SS ASS 310,000 
RD bose ees 75,000 
WUMEUEE:. 966.624.0058 wes 210,000 
Wilmington ........ 80,000 

MEY Soetis 9308 Ses 15,579,000 187,000 3,430,000 


1929 1930 
Amount Which 


Amount Which Total 
Failed Carried Failed Carried Fuiled 
2,800,000 
275,000 
200,000 200,000 
100,000 100,000 
80,000 80,000 


1,000,000 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
850,000 
580,000 


1,000,000 


65,000 65,000 
594,000 
205,000 
100,000 100,000 
450,000 


115,000 
500,000 500,000 

75,000 
750,000 
900,000 
300,000 
165,000 
500,000 


165,000 187,000 


385,000 385,000 
250,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 
150,000 
290,000 
000,000 


wv 


310,000 
75,000 
210,000 
80,000 


2,565,000 545,000 985,000 


19,554,000 3,737,000 





TABLE II. Amount and Disposition of School-Bond Issues Submitted in Exempt Villages of Ohio in 
November, 1928, 1929, and 1930 


1928 1929 1930 
Nume Amount Which Amount Which Amount Which Total 
Curried Failed Carried Failed Carried Failed Curried Failed 
OS ee aire ee eee 490,000 375,000 375,000 490,000 
ERIGMENOIC sii idissseacus 200,000 200,000 
6 kay weieonse 210 000 20,000 210,000 20,000 
Sioa iat Shae a ora, Viv aus 900,000 900,000 
PRD. occ weda aie eh nee 125,000 125,000 
Grandview Heights....... 20,000 175,000 195,000 
RUE. 55 i.a.0o 86.8 d.8 250,000 250,000 
Malta-McConnelsville .. . 50,000 50,000 
Maple Heights ........... 400,000 400,000 
PRGEVSVINE 63 6 aaiaaincinesis 165,000 150,000 150,000 165,000 
Mechanicsburg ........... 112,500 112,500 
Mingo Junction ......... 200,000 200,000 
DOMIE 58 954.560 4.8.0.9404,0'8 150,000 150,000 
MIN 0k bide: eisaGnwie's-t sis 360,000 360,000 
RR ch. Vira wkwnt eae es 180,000 180,000 
ee 125,000 125,000 
DIE 6 Mid hart caiman 25,000 25,000 
ae 187,000 187,000 
MEE, <0 48 WRA 170,000 170,000 
Shaker Heights .......... 1,250,000 1,250,000 
So. Euclid-Lyndhurst..... 100,000 100,000 
MD ix iisbacsnanivelal 3,445,000 165,000 917,000 690,000 1,040,000 132,500 5,402,000 987,500 
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Municipal Control Over Boards of Education 

HE status of the board of education, in its relation to the munici- 
Bane continues ever so often to become the subject of vexatious 
controversy. Sometimes the issue arises even in the larger American 
cities where laws have established to a reasonable degree the scope ani 
function of both the city council and the board of education, and the 
points of contact that shall govern them. 

In establishing these contacts, experience has with the passing of 
time led to definite adjustments. The city council is in control of the 
tax and revenue machinery. It has the authority to say what propor- 
tion of the public funds shall go to the schools. It remains, however, 
entirely within the province of the board of education to say how money 
appropriated for school purposes shall be spent. 

The controversy usually arises when the board of education presents 
its budget to the city council. The latter may be inclined in the direc- 
tion of retrenchments. This, that, or the other budget item is objected 
to. A budget cut is suggested. And then arises the question as to who is 
the best judge on items to be pared or eliminated. 

In a discussion which arose in Detroit, Michigan, recently on the rela- 
tive authority of the board of education and the city council, Dr. Lent 
D. Upson said: ‘The seven school inspectors, constituting the board of 
education, are elected directly by the public. The board is responsible 
for determining educational policies. But the mayor and the council 
each year determine the total amount of taxes that shall be raised for 
school operation and the amount of bonds that will be issued for school 
buildings.” 

Thereupon the editor of the Detroit Free Press offered the following 


comment: “The mayor and the council as representatives and protectors - 


of the taxpayers make an appropriation to the board of education and 
so in a sense become responsible to the taxpayers for what the board 
spends. But actually there is no way in which those officials can main- 
tain any reasonable or effective check on the board in case it uses bad 
judgment or becomes extravagant or runs amuck. That is a situation 
which needs curing very badly; and a good way to cure it will be to 
do the logical thing and give the city government a reasonable amount 
of control over the details of school-board expenditure. That control 
ought not to be excessive, but it should be genuine.” 

The editor proceeds upon the thought that the board of education may 
blunder in the matter of expenditures, hence the city council must be 
held responsible for all monies voted for school purposes. The logic of 
this contention is not very clear. The board of education, too, is an 
elective body and directly responsible to the taxpayer. It is supposed 
to expend what funds are placed at its disposal for the best interests 
of the school system, and to get a dollar’s work for every dollar 
expended. 

The city council, on the other hand, has the authority to say how 
much of the money shall go to the schools. The local government con- 
trols the tax machinery and the city council allocates the monies needed 
for the several municipal departments. It must determine the needs 
of police, fire, and health protection. 

When it comes to the schools it should be remembered that they are 
under the control of the state and not the municipality. The board of 
education is in reality the agent of the state. The local tax machinery 
which provides the means for the support of the several governmental 
agencies, incidentally collects the monies that are intended for the 
schools. For practical reasons the school authorities do not maintain a 
separate tax-raising department, although in some states this is still 
the case. 

The city council which is given the authority to say how much the 
community may spend for educational purposes, is hereby given restrain- 
ing powers. It would be illogical, however, to hold that control over 
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school expenditures, whether ‘“‘nonexcessive” or “genuine” should be 
lodged with the city council. The board of education is the one com- 
petent body to say what the schools’ needs are, and to have control 
over the expenditures for the maintenance and operation of a school 
system. 


The Creative in School-Business Administration 
-J7 HERE is a common assumption that the business side of a school 
‘aaa is merely an acceptance of the obvious, the maintenance 
of a department that handles the finances and the keeping of an honest 
record thereof. It is further assumed that the business administration 
lends itself to the demands of the educational, and that the latter is 
the sole creative around which all other factors find their adjustment. 

There are those, however, who hold that a well-ordered administrative 
structure, in which the business and educational factors are interlinked 
in a codperative way, and codrdinated as to ultimate aims and purposes, 
exacts the creative from the one as well as the other. In other words, 
it is here held that there is a creative side to the business administration 
of a school system, and that it is not merely a perfunctory agency for 
recorded facts and figures. 

In line with this thought, H. M. Monroe, secretary of the board of 
education of San Francisco, recently entered in a public address upon 
a discussion of the subject. Without seeking to detract from the creative 
function of the educational leader, Mr. Monroe argues that there are 
creative opportunities which come within the province of the business 
side of a school system. 

He expresses himself in the following language: ‘‘It would appear that 
the creative side of business administration would resolve itself into a 
series of problems wherein our contact with the business world, the con- 
struction field, the financial field, the industrial sphere, might become 
our tools to.employ to their utmost in solving the educational questions 
that confront those charged with the administration of public education. 
If our public educational system is to endure, it must have these two 
separate approaches to the problem if a sound solution is reached. We 
are at this time advocating a unified school system, in which the super- 
intendent of schools shall be the executive and administrative officer of 
the schools, with the assistance and guidance and counsel of the business 
managers of the public schools.” 

Mr. Monroe cites a series of situations in which the business outlook 
may become helpful to the purely professional. Here is one of the sev- 
eral illustrations which he offers: 

“In a certain school system, the educational authorities were advo- 
cating the purchase of many machines which performed mechanically, 
complicated arithmetical computations. The machines were almost 
human — uncanny in what they would perform. Even though the pur- 
chase was recommended by the educational department, was the busi- 
ness administrator constructively right when he pointed out that those 
boys and girls who would become operators of these machines were only 
entering what is called one of the most tiresome, boresome of all semi- 
skilled work? If one. or two of those machines had been recommended 
in this school system for a particular school, the principle was right, 
but for class instruction, to say nothing of shunting adolescent students 
into a blind-alley occupation was to say the least an unintentional 
vicious recommendation. Here, too, the creative side of business admin- 
istration came into play.” 

The conclusion must be that those who deal with the business admin- 
istration of a school system may possess vision, devise expedients and 
propose innovations that may prove highly advantageous. Even where 
the superintendent presides over both the business and professional 
branches of a school system, he may well rely upon the creative ability 
of the business department. He cannot be expected to have an insight 
in all matters of business in the degree that he may have mastered his 
professional duties. 


Relations Between School Architect and 
School Board 


MONG the more pronounced changes which have entered the field 
A of school administration during the past three decades, are also 
those which affect the relations between the school architect and the 
board of education. If the scope and function of the latter has, with 
the passing of time, been brought into bolder relief, it may also be 
stated that the status of the former is more clearly defined. 
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The relations between the two, the architect and the board have been 
lifted into a new plane due to the fact each is better equipped for the 
task that concerns both. The board of education, by relieving itself 
of meddling with the purely professional labors devotes greater thought 
and study to the administrative side of things. While the superintendent 
has become the recognized educational expert, delegated to manage the 
schools, the board of education has become the policy-making body. 
Its scope is legislative and judicial, rather than executive. 

The modern school architect is something quite different from the 
old-time peddler of schoolhouse plans, whose wares consisted in the main 
of colored perspectives which he hawked with an aggressive front and 
persuasive oratory. He is a thing of the past. In his place has come the 
architect who specializes in schoolhouse planning and construction, who 
builds the housing around the school, and who knows something about 
what operations carried on within a schoolhouse require. 

In discussing the professional relations between school architects and 
boards of education, John J. Donovan, the great schoolhouse specialist 
of the Pacific Coast, recently said: “The professional relations between 
architect and client have advanced to the degree that they are no 
longer confined to just a schoolhouse and conducting the building work 
honestly. Honesty, however, must be accompanied by other attributes 
and attainments, otherwise any professional relationship will prove flat 
and barren. 

Mr. Donovan goes one step farther in outlining the qualifications of 
the modern school architect when he says: “And a few of the attain- 
ments are: education, whether obtained within or without college walls; 
skill in the practice of architecture and especially so in this highly 
specialized field; experience, and judgment seasoned with experience; 
confidence bred from study and observation; humility of mind gained 
from retrospection of past errors; decision and firmness in deciding when 
positive in that which is right. 

‘Fundamentally, the relationship between architect and client is 
similar to that which generally prevails between an attorney and his 
client and that of a physician and his patient. In every respect, save one, 
the interdependency, the principles of confidence, integrity, ethics, and 
mutual respect are precisely the same. 

It would perhaps be immaterial to ascertain whether the school 
authorities have taken the initiative toward attaining a higher plane 
in the negotiations that are carried on or whether the credit goes to the 
architect. The fact remains that the architect seeks to please his client 
but he must be several steps in advance in catering to his needs. 

Mr. Donovan wisely adds: “When boards of education will seek the 
man because of his integrity and professional capability instead of being 
importuned by them, then will the greatest progress and developments 
take place in this very important field of human endeavor. That occurs 
now fairly frequently and the consequences speak for themselves.” 

Finally, the modern schoolhouse embodies innovations and _ utilities 
not dreamed of three decades ago. The touch of expansion which has 
entered the field of popular education, due, on the one hand to the enter- 
prise of the American schoolmaster, and on the other, to the greater 
demands made by the public, have meant more elaborate schoolhousing. 

The modern school administrator is conscious of the work that the 
system in his charge is called upon to perform, and also knows that the 
structure is an important factor which must be adjusted to the opera- 
tions of the school. On the other hand, the profession of architecture is 
prepared to provide the talent that is capable of realizing to the highest 
degree the housing needs of popular education. 


Determining Essential School Equipment 


HE suggestion has been put forth in recent years that centralized 

agencies for the purchase of school supplies be established. Those 
who have advanced the suggestion have in mind certain economies which 
may accrue in quantity purchases and some advantages brought about 
by the uniformity of kind and quality of articles purchased. 

In countries of the Old World where this system prevails, it has also 
been discovered that the disadvantages encountered more than counter- 
balance the economies achieved. The system becomes imbedded in 
bureaucratic formula, stifles individual choice and preference, and makes 
for a deadening uniformity. Those in charge strive for a dollars-and- 
cents record at the expense of efficiency, or that service which properly 
selected school supplies are expected to render. 
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It is far more practical that each school unit be permitted to express 
its own needs than to place some authority over a series of isolated 
school units whose needs and desires may differ widely. Far more im- 
portant is it that those assigned to the selection and purchase of school 
supplies proceed upon their task with a complete understanding of the 
needs to be met. , 

It is the unwise purchase as well as the wasteful use of school supplies, 
that entails extravagance. The complaint is occasionally heard that 
equipment and supplies have been purchased which are never used. On 
the other hand, the complaint is also heard that schools have been de- 
prived of much-needed school paraphernalia. 

Writers in the Educational Research Bulletin, T. C. Holy and D. H. 
Dutton, recently in discussing the subject said: “The persons directly 
in charge of purchasing equipment for the high-school sciences must 
determine in some manner how the fund available for purchasing labo- 
ratory apparatus is to be expended. Since the funds for this purpose are 
so often limited, it becomes doubly important to select only such appa- 
ratus as will contribute most to the pupil’s acquaintance with the major 
facts and principles in the different fields of science and, at the same 
time, encourage him to apply scientific methods in solving the many 
other problems which daily confront him. 

‘The need of a list of science apparatus with the items arranged in 
the order of their importance becomes more apparent when one con- 
siders the variation in the amount of money available for identical pur- 
poses in the different high schools. For example, it has been found in 
another study of approximately 150 school buildings erected in Ohio 
during 1930, that the amounts available for equipment including appa- 
ratus ranged from practically nothing to from 12 to 15 per cent of the 
total cost of construction. In the case of those buildings with such a 
limited amount of money for apparatus, selecting the most essential 
items becomes imperative.” 

After all, the students’ side of the case, namely, the use which is given 
to a supply article, is the more important. Here is where the choice has 
its inception. To deprive the student of utilitarian apparatus spells 
a loss to education. To buy things which are needless means a raid 
on the school exchequer. 


Misconstruction and Violation of School Laws 


AS examination of the publications devoted to legal controversy and 
court decisions throughout the United States reveals the fact that 
much litigation with school interests is constantly in progress. Some- 
times the contention lies between adjoining school districts, sometimes 
between a school district and its citizenship, and quite frequently be- 
tween school board, superintendents, and teachers. 

The courts are called upon to interpret the law and to decide in favor 
of one or the other of the litigants. Somebody was wrong in the first 
place, either in misconstruing the law or in determining upon his legal 
rights. Sometimes the law itself is vague and calls for clarification. 

There are, however, legal troubles which arise from sheer neglect and 
shiftlessness on the part of school authorities. The spring school elec- 
tions brought to light a number of instances where illegal methods were 
employed by those in charge of them. The election of school-board 
members and the vote on bond issues were declared null and void in a 
number of instances because someone had blundered. 

Such things happened more recently in New Jersey and in Illinois. 
The state school authorities were called upon to untangle the legal 
meshes. Certain school districts in New Jersey are said to have for years 
been afflicted with a negligent approach to the legal provisions for the 
school-administrative service. What has taken place in these two states, 
no doubt, has occurred elsewhere. 

In the larger communities where legal talent is regularly employed, 
fewer cases find their way into the courts. It is in the smaller communi- 
ties where school officials attempt to interpret the law themselves, or else 
proceed in a thoughtless manner, that legal squabbles arise. 

State school officials, called upon to interpret the law and advise upon 
procedure and restrictions, find less trouble with the laws as they are 
than they do in the nonobservance of law. A state department of public 
instruction is usually quite clear as to the meaning of any given school 
law and can throw the necessary light upon it. The local school authori- 
ties have constant access to the advisory service of the state authorities 
and can save themselves much annoyance and expense if they avail 
themselves of that service. 
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Interest Rates Still Falling’ 
Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


Interest rates on school bonds continue to de- 
cline. Last month it was stated that a decline of 
15 points in the school-bond index carrying it to 
4 per cent would indicate really low bond prices. 
Half of that decline occurred during the month of 
April. In March the net interest rate of all school 
bonds sold was 4.15 per cent. In April a new low 
level for the history of our index was established. 
The average interest rate on all school bonds sold 
during the month of April was 4.08 per cent. 


spells in the stock market were reflected in bond 
prices temporarily. 

As one would expect, the total school-bond sales 
did not reach the level of last month. It will be 
recalled that the unusually large total sales in the 
previous month were due to New York City. The 
total sales were substantial, but less than one would 
expect to find in a typical month this time of the 
year. As a matter of fact, the total of school-bond 
sales outside of a few very large cities gives con- 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD DURING THE MONTH 


With interest rates reaching these low levels it 
is almost inevitable that there be a slowing up in 
the rate of decline. Certainly, the next two months 
cannot show a decline of 31 points. However, we 
still think that the original expression that school 
bonds may actually touch 4 per cent is still reason- 
able. Barring some totally unforeseen element in 
the financial or business situation, it is well within 
the range of possibility that before the summer is 
over school bonds will have sold at an average 
rate of 4 per cent or less. In fact, it seems as 
though the first week in May has already reached 
that level for the single week. 

TABLE II. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 


1. School bonds during the month! of April..... $ 9,187,000 
2. All municipal securities solding during the year 


ee Ere rr rrr ee . 563,000,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated)..... 3,266,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 

COIN, 0 .n.6.5 4 0:4:0:0.69 06.640. 00 w ise 88s 62's 4.62% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities...... 4.17% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds....... 3.15% 


(Quotation the middle of May) 





-1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining the 
yield on some of the issues. 





One of the best authorities in Wall Street, com- 
menting upon the recent bond market, has said: 
“The prices of 1928 have been surpassed and one 
must go back more than twenty years to find 
prices equivalent to those which have been paid 
within the past week.” Last month our low issue 
was sold at the phenomenal rate of 3.37 per cent. 
It would not have been at all surprising if no dis- 
trict had sold bonds at less than 34% per cent dur- 
ing this month. But again we not only have an 
issue sold at less than 3.50 per cent but at less 
than 3.40 per cent. Again it is a Massachusetts 
town that sells its bonds at this phenomenal rate. 
When we realize it was a short time ago that the 
United States Government was paying more than 
this on similar bonds, we begin to realize what has 
happened to the bond market. 

The market during the entire month of April 
was not uniformly favorable. Some of the sinking 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 


All Public 

Year School Municipal and 

Private Year Municipal 
1929 230° 1,432* 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 
1922 237 1,101 4,313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3,634 1920 5.12 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9,984 1917 4.58 
1916 70 457 5,032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5,275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 





1By special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 





siderable evidence of declining. This at least raises 
the question as to whether school boards are using 
the present opportunity to carry forward their 
building programs to the necessary degree. Prices 
of building have declined drastically in the past 
year and a half, and the cost of financing is far 
lower than it was a year ago. 

Up until this time, a school board would have 
been justified in showing some hesitation because 
of the probability that bond prices would reach 
even lower levels. As suggested before, there is 
still no reason to think that there will not be addi- 
tional declines over a period of months in bond 
prices. However, interest rates have already reach- 
ed a level that a board would be justified in issu- 
ing bonds, even those of rather long term. The 
next few months are likely to show fairly sharp 
fluctuations within a month in bond prices. It is 
perfectly possible that a school board which uses 
very great ingenuity in choosing a favorable time 
for its bond issue might actually get a lower price 
than one waiting several months for the general 
average of prices to work lower. 


TABLE IV. Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 


Government Bonds! 


Month Rate Year Rate % 
1931 1928 3.437 
May 3.31% 1927 3.464 
April 3.34* 1926 3.544 
Mar. 3.39 1925 3.797 
Feb. 3.40 1924 4.010 
Jan. 5.33 1923 4.298 
1930 1922 4.301 
Dec. 3.34 

Nov. 3.32 

Oct. 3.34 

Sept. 3.37 

Aug. 3.38 

July 3.57 

June 3.37 


1Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 


For the school board that is willing to spend 


considerable time in attempting to handle its fi- 
nancing in the most economical way possible, there 
is another alternative that might enable building 
to go on at the present time at even cheaper levels 
than later. Short-term interest rates have reached 
a level which has rarely been approached in the 
financial history of the United States. The redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has been dropped to 1% per cent — the low- 
est on record. One of the New York papers com- 
menting on this says it is the lowest rate for mem- 
ber bank borrowing ever established by any Cen- 
tral Bank. This means that money for short periods 
can be obtained at levels which rarely have ever 
been approached in the past. If the school district 
desires to wait to issue bonds on the chance that 
they will move to even lower levels, present finan- 
cing can be done by means of short-term issues. 
By this means a school district can perhaps save 
at least half of the interest cost during the early 
part of the period. Some local districts have bor- 
rowed money on short-term notes during recent 
weeks at a rate which is less than half of what any 
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government in the world can borrow today for long 
periods. 

Table IV shows that long-term government 
bonds have definitely started their down trend 
again. On one or two occasions in the recent past 
they have approached new low levels. 


TABLE VY. Security Prices and Yields! 


Average Price of Average Average Yield 
404 Stocks of ¥ . 

ree (1926 Average = 100) 60 Bonds High-Grade Bonds 
May 98.7* 100.2* 4.40* 
Apr. 109.2* 99.6* 4.43* 
Mar. 121.6 100.0 4.41 
Feb. 119.8 99.4 4.44 
Jan. 112.3 99.6 4.43 
1930 
Dec. 109.4 97.8 4.55 
Nov. 116.7 99.1 4.46 
Oct. 127.6 100.0 4.41 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
June 152.8 98.2 4.53 


1As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used by 
special permission. 
*Not final. 


Table V shows the drastic drop which continues 
in the general security prices. For the first time 
since our index has been established, the price of 
stocks drops below 100. As will be seen, the gen- 


eral range of bond prices is fairly steady or slowly 
upward. 





TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926 = 100) 
All com- Building All com- Building 


Month modities Materials Year modities Material 
1931 1928 97.7 - 
May 74.2* 81.6* 1927 95.4 93.3 
Apr. 74.4* St.7" 1926 100.0 100.0 
Mar. 74.5 81.9 1925 103.5 101.7 
Feb. 1353 81.8* 1924 98.1 102.3 
Jan. 77.0 82.9 1923 100.6 108.7 
1930 

Dec. 78.4 84.4 

Nov. 80.4 85.6 

Oct. 82.6 85.8 

Sept. 84.2 86.4 

Aug. 84.0 87.4 

July 84.0 88.9 

June 86.8 90.0 

*Not final. 





Table VI shows that commodity prices continue 
to fall. It is quite true that the rate of decline has 
slowed up considerably. However, there is no rea- 
son to think that the decline is permanently over 
either for commodities in general or for building 
materials. 


A NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 

A four-year national survey of the school-tax 
dollar will be begun on July 1, 1931, according to 
a recent announcement of Mr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
secretary of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 
The survey, which will be known as the National 
Survey of School Finance, will be directed by Hon. 
William J. Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
assisted by Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The survey will be conducted 
at a cost of approximately $350,000. For the fiscal 
year, beginning with July 1, 1931, the sum of $50,- 
000 has been made available. 

Professor Mort will be assisted in the making of 
the survey by a temporary staff of tax experts and 
specialists in school finance, who will be recruited 
from the colleges and from state finance and edu- 
cation departments. He will be assisted by a board 
of expert consultants and advisory committees, 
members of which will be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Interior. 

The survey will be the third national survey 
to be undertaken by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The National Survey of Secondary Education is 
entering its third year of work, and the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers is completing 
its first year of work. 

The findings of these national surveys will com- 
prise an orderly organization of statistics and in- 
formation representing practically an inventory of 
some particular phase of American education. The 
findings of the national studies will be used at the 
regional conferences of educators and will be used 
by them to reéxamine their problems and progress 
in the light of the data. The national survey of 
school finance will produce comparative data on 
sources and uses of funds for public elementary, 
secondary, and higher education in the country. 
Although statistics have previously been collected 
on variations of accounting, assessment of prop- 
erties, and kinds of taxes levied in states and cities, 
they have given rise to many puzzling questions 


which can only be answered by a survey such as 
that planned. 
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enior High School, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Architect: Dougher, Rich & Woodburn, 
Des Moines 
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Libby Junior High School, Spokane, Wash. 
Architect: Hughes & Vantyne 





Brookville District School, 
Brookville, Ohio 
Irchitect: Walker & Norwick—Dayton, O. 





Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 
Architect: Donn Barber—New York City 
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Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Architect: George J. Haas—Detroit 
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Abraham Lincoln Jr. High, Rockford, III. 
Architect: Peterson & Johnson 
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Senior or Cosmopolitan High School, 
Reading, Pa. 
Architect: Ritcher & Eiler 
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VERTICAL DIMENSION 


of WINDOWS 


How it affects the daylighting of 


desks farthest from the windows 


A Fenestra steel window extending full height, 
from sill to ceiling of a school room, provides a 
lighting value of 10 foot candles on a desk 20 feet 
back from the window. (Curve A, in chart at the 
left.) This is the minimum amount of light recom- 
mended by lighting authorities. 

If this window extends only 34 of the available 
height from sill to ceiling, the daylighting value at 
the desk is approximately 514 foot candles (Curve B) 
— scarcely more than one-half the minimum require- 
ment. And if it extends but 4 the available height, 
the light is about 2 14 foot candles (Curve C) — one- 
fourth the requirement. 

Thus a reduction of 25% at the UPPER part of a 
window results in a daylighting loss at the back of a 
room of 45°%; a reduction of 50°o at the upper part 
of the window produces a daylighting loss of 75‘. 

Similar curves for different SILL heights show 
that a reduction of 25% at the LOWER part of a 
window results in a daylighting loss of only 8%; 
and a reduction of 50% loses only 25% of the 
daylight. 

Recommendation: Check the window heights in 
your school plans, and see that the heads of windows 
approach the ceilings as closely as possible, some 
latitude in s/// heights being permissible. 


Outstanding Advantages of Fenestra 
‘‘Fenmark” Windows 


fl 
DAYLIGHTING i 


1. More Daylight—slender 
steel frames permit more 
glass area. 

2. Maximum Ventilation— 
up to 100°7 if desired. 

3, Built-in Windguards at 
the Sill—fresh air ventila- 
tion without direct drafts. 
4, Maintenance Economy 
—every outside inch of 
glass quickly washed from 
within the room. 


5. Glass Replacement Econ- 
omy—inexpensive replace- 
ment of small glass lights 
when broken. 


6. Silent, Finger-touch Op- 
eration—non-warping steel 
construction with bronze 
hinge bearings. 

7. Firesafety—muntins and 
frames are solid, rolled steel 
sections. 

8. Beauty — slender lines 
and fine hardware appoint- 
ments. 

9. Extraordinary Weather- 
tightness—demonstrated by 
University of Michigan tests. 
10. Erection Service — by 
the famous Fenestra Con- 
struction Company, assur- 
ing complete satisfaction. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS 
2282 East Grand Boulevard 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 


CSTV 


SCHOOLROOM 





COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


DAYLIGHTING 
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Tile Floors that are Non-slip 
Even When Wet 


<n a falls on slippery 


floors are not infrequent— 
especially in school shower and 
locker rooms where there is 
much running and playing. For 
many tiles do not give adequate 
protection — they are dangerous 
when wet. Alundum tiles, how- 
ever, are just as non-slip when 
wet as dry. They give a safe, 
sure footing that is truly per- 


manent. 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaics were 
used for the two floors illus- 
trated and for the curb and 
floor surrounding the pool. They 
were also carried down the sides 
of the pool a short distance to 
give the swimmers a sure foot- 


ing for quick turns during races. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 








A Venture in the Use of Educational Talking 
Pictures in the State Normal School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


M. Ernest Townsend, Principal of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


The State Normal School at Newark, N. J., re- 
cently conducted a rather unique experiment. A 
new and relatively untried medium of instruction, 
the talking motion picture, was utilized in a one- 
day presentation of teacher-training materials. The 
films, designed specifically for use in educational 
institutions, had been selected for their direct ap- 
plication to normal-school problems. 

Certain of these educational films had previously 
been shown before large groups of experienced 
teachers at some of the teachers’ institutes con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction. At these exhibitions no attempt had 
been made to capitalize the usefulness of the talk- 
ing motion picture as an instructional device. 

Educational Value and Effects 

In this venture, however, definite efforts were 
made not only to secure maximum educational val- 
ues, but to ascertain something of the effect pro- 
duced by the films. It was recognized that a crowd- 
ed one-day program limited the values to be de- 
rived. Therefore preparation for the showing and 
subsequent analysis of issues raised were planned 
to offset the time limitation. Although objective 
measures for the experiment were lacking, it was 
felt that the degree to which students were stim- 
ulated to discussion and further activity would 
provide some indication of the educational talking 
picture’s value. 

As a preparatory move, the films suggested for 
use were previewed at the projection studio of the 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. There the prin- 
cipal and a selected group of faculty members, in 
consultation with educational research workers of 
the organization, made a selection of films and de- 
termined upon a method of procedure for the pro- 
ject. 


Preparation for the showing included a faculty 
meeting in which the subject matter of the various 
films was described. On the two days prior to the 
showing, the various classes entered into a general 
discussion of the fields covered by the films. Ref- 
erences were cited, wherever these were available, 
to the writings of the authorities appearing in the 
pictures. So far as was possible, students and fac- 
ulty were given a background for the showing. 


The Follow-up Program 

To insure an adequate “follow-up” program, a 
special faculty bulletin was issued. Teachers were 
requested to construct and administer short objec- 
tive tests after the showing, reporting the scores 
to the office. The informal nature of these tests, 
together with the absence of controlling factors, 
precluded the use of the scores as experimental 
data; the tests served excellently to point the dis- 
cussion which ensued in each group. Teachers were 
also asked to appoint a class secretary to record 
the following in each discussion meeting: 

a) An evaluation of the teaching effectiveness of 
the picture. 

b) A summary of the discussion of points raised 
by the lecturer in teacher-training pictures. 

c) In the case of classroom pictures, suggestions 
as to the best method of using the picture as part 
of a unit of work. 

d) A list of any general questions or suggestions 
offered. 

A copy of the following schedule was given to 
each student: 

Time Film 
9:30— 9:50 Teaching of Reading.......... Dr. Gates 
9:30-10:10 Business in Great Waters (communication) 
10:10-10:40 Individual Differences in Arithmetic 
Dr. Buswell 





Tests of Child Intelligence 
Mrs. Sartorius 
10:40-11:00 Dynamic Learning...-..... Dr. Kilpatrick 
11:00-12:00 Symphony Orchestra Series: 
The String Choir 
The Brass Choir 
The Percussion Group 
The Elementary Teacher as a Guide.... 
Dr. Bode 
:00— 1:30 Science: 
Plant Life 
How Nature Protects Animals 
The Frog 
:30- 2:00 The Builders (Vocational Guidance) 
:00—- 3:00 The Study of Infant Behavior. . Dr. Gesell 
Accomplishment Tests for Babies........ 
Dr. Buhler 


The Creative Approach to Education.... 
Dr. Mearns 


The pictures were presented in the school audi- 
torium, in order to accommodate the entire stu- 
dent body, faculty, and guests. All students were 
given the opportunity to attend, and regular aca- 
demic schedules were abandoned for the day. Class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries were open for any 
who did not wish to see the entire program. A 
careful count made at different periods of the day 
revealed that the student attendance ranged from 
70 to 100 per cent, although no compulsion had 
been exercised. 

Approximately 100 guests were present. Superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and teachers re- 
presenting school systems in five of the counties 
near by came during the day and saw one or more 
of the films. Many remained for the entire pro- 
gram and were apparently greatly interested in the 
possibilities of the talking picture as a medium of 
instruction. 

The program was conducted without delay or 
confusion, brief rest periods being provided be- 
tween pictures. During this interim members of 
the audience moved in and out of the auditorium. 
It is significant that, although the unusual length 
of the program might have been expected to cause 
some decrease in sustained interest, students and 
faculty alike were loath to miss any part of the 
presentation. 

Following the day of sound pictures, tests were 


constructed and administered in various classes. 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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“What's the matter. Sonny. 


ean’t you read?” 


eal can read all right. But he likes 


to walk on the grass. It’s just naturally 
more comfortable than the hard sidewalk. 


Hard sidewalks and hard floors tire every - 
one. When the heel comes down on an un- 
yielding surface, muscles and nerves receive 
a minute shock. Multiply this over and over 
again and you have a fundamental cause of 
fatigue. But when the heel comes down ona 
‘‘springy,” resilient surface, it’s cushioned. 
There is no jarring impact. 


That’s why Sealex floors have found favor 
with school teachers. On their feet a great 
part of the day, teachers appreciate the 
resilient comfort of Sealex Linoleum floors. 

Teachers find also that Sealex floors help 
to promote discipline and study. Sealex floors 
are quiet—they deaden the noisy footsteps 





that used to interfere with concentration 
and provoked whispers and giggles. 


Our School Floors Department will be 
pleased to furnish full information on the 
various types of Sealex floors. These include 
economical, heavy-duty materials particu- 
larly suitable for corridors, classrooms and 
gymnasiums, as well as designed-to-order 
floors for the school library, kindergarten or 
entrance hall. When Sealex materials are in- 
stalled by Authorized Contractors of Bonded 
Floors we back them with a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INc. Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEX 
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FOLDING WALLS... 


OF 


UNUSUAL 





BEAUTY 


_.. that FOLD with unequalled ease 


All three types of Circle A Folding Partitions 
operate with perfect smoothness. Quietfold 
and Standardfold types are supported over- 
head on ball bearing swivel hangers— floors 
are unmarred by dirt-harboring floor tracks. 
Pairfold type doors are floor supported. They 
are tremendously rigid in construction— to 
withstand the severe vertical strain placed 
upon them. They operate smoothly even 
after years of use—which is unusual in floor- 
supported doors. 

Choice of high-efficiency insulated, or non- 
insulated construction. Choice of electrical or 
hand operation in Quietfold and Standard- 
fold types. Choice of panelled surfaces in 
rich American Walnut, Oak, or other woods 

or plain canvas. 

Three distinct types permit the most 
efficient choice for every folding partition 
installation—whether it be a high gymna- 
sium or a beautifully finished chapel or din- 
ing room. Write today for new catalog giv- 
ing photographs, plan drawings and detailed 
description. 

Circle A Products Corporation, 625 South 
25th St., Newcastle, Ind. New York Office: 
475 Fifth Ave. Also manufacturers of Circle A 
Rolling Partitions, Sectional Partitions,School 
Wardrobes, Portable Wood or Steel Bleachers, 
Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands. 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
Spirited discussions took place in every section. 
By the date set for the results to come into the 
office of the principal, a veritable deluge of mate- 
rial began to stream in, a deluge which critically 
analyzed bears remarkable witness to the force 
which evoked it. It is with a sense almost of be- 
wilderment that the writer looks back upon the 
evidence of prolific production stimulated by such 
a program. Several hundred pages of summarized 
reports were submitted for appraisal. 
Scoring the Tests 

As regards the tests, a study of the scores in 
connection with the type of questions included 
seemed to indicate that the talking picture as a 
medium of instruction is susceptible of large use 
in the hands of a skillful teacher. It should be 
noted that the students had had no opportunity 
to study the comprehensive unit of instruction 

_which accompanies these pictures, nor to partici- 
pate in the learning activities which such units 
suggest. These limited test data show the possibil- 
ities of the educational talking picture in a con- 
trolled experiment. It is interesting to consider the 
probable results of an experiment where one group 
would be exposed to the talking-picture method 
and a comparable group to the more familiar meth- 
ods of textbooks, reference books, and lectures. 

Of the student comments received through the 
class secretaries, it is possible to cite only a few 
in this report. To gain a complete impression of 
the power of the educational talking picture in 
provoking a wide range of questions and discus- 
sion, it would be necessary to read each comment. 
The activity produced is significant of the possi- 
bilities of this medium when used as a classroom 
technique on the college level. 

For purposes of illustration here, typical com- 
ments made and recorded by students, without fac- 
ulty editing, have been selected: 

“The pictures bring before us speakers whom we 
ordinarily would not hear.” (From an English Class.) 

“We are interested in seeing and studying the 
appearance and personalities of the persons whose 
books we study.” 

“The ‘talkies’ and our observations of classroom 
work in the Demonstration Centers supplement each 
other.” 





“Why is it advisable to teach a child to add reg- 
ularly ?”” (Comment on discussion of the Buswell film.) 

“There should be discussion before and after see- 
ing each picture.” 

“The films made me more aware of actual situations 
in the classroom than if I had read about them.” 
(A Freshman.) 


“Will educational talking pictures ever endanger the 
position of the modern teacher ?”’ 

‘““‘Wasn’t the scene in the picture (........ ) in the 
round-table discussion, pretty artificial ?” 

“The pictures made some points we had just been 
studying about in psychology, much clearer.” 

“A day well spent; could we have more later?” 

“Doesn’t this motion-picture method oppose the 
modern trend of education by giving us mass education 
instead of individual training?” (From a Junior In- 
dustrial-Arts Man.) 

Faculty comment was on the whole favorable to 
the pictures as a means of instruction. A few com- 
ments were not unmixed with a rather critical at- 
titude toward the innovation. It seems that many 
educators are somewhat confused as to the use to 
which talking motion pictures may be put, since 
they look upon the “‘talkie’’ as a substitute for the 
teacher, instead of a tool for the teacher. In this 
connection, it is not all unlikely that, when books 
first appeared as an aid for students, certain teach- 
ers bemoaned the fact that here was something 
which was trying to displace them. The tremendous 
enrichment of the teaching process which books 
made possible, may well be duplicated by this new 
force in education. 

As regards this type of criticism, the brevity of 
the program would inevitably raise questions of 
this nature. The limited time for preparation and 
subsequent discussion enabled us to realize the 
significance of the principle, that the educational 
talking picture produces maximum values when 
treated as part of a comprehensive unit of work, 
in which the film serves to vitalize and enrich the 
whole project. The effect of this codrdination of 
the picture with local study projects may be noted 
in the comment of the student who had achieved a 
new consciousness of actual classroom situations. 

To attempt anything like a complete appraisal 
of the value of the educational talking picture to 
a teacher-training institution would be completely 
out of place here. The results of this one-day show- 


CIRCLE A FOLDING PARTITIONS 
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ing, with the procedures outlined, seem, however, 
to point to the following conclusions: 

1. Learning can be conveniently and economical- 
ly accomplished by the use of the “talkie” designed 
for education. 

2. The interest element is strongly evident as 
a positive factor in conditioning good learning. 

3. Films with the talking feature can be made 
to fit the school situation in an artistic, natural 
manner. 

4. Abundant opportunity for illustrating a philo- 
sophic concept or teaching method is afforded by 
the talking picture, since the expert is able to pre- 
sent carefully selected procedures in a way which 
avoids distraction and secures proper emphasis. 

The new medium holds much promise for the 
teacher-training curriculum, in that it is capable 
of bringing noted educational authorities to the 
individual classroom to present their theories. 

Small group discussion following the films seems 
to indicate that especially effective results for the 
individual can be attained by this stimulating 
technique. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the pro- 
fession in ten years will in all likelihood be won- 
dering how it taught effectively when it was limited 
almost exclusively to the textbook for the materials 
of instruction. Talking motion pictures have taught 
many things out of school; as a wisely used in- 
strument, designed for a specific purpose and for 
a specific “audience,” educational talking pictures 
will just as effectively teach many things im school. 


¢ Warren, Ohio. The school system anticipates 
a financial shortage and is facing heavy reductions 
in all departments for the next year. The school 
board is facing a deficit of $30,000 and the pos- 
sibility of a heavy reduction in real estate values 
which will greatly reduce the school income. A 
saving of approximately $30,000 is proposed 
through the elimination of salary raises for teach- 
ers, cutting the cost of summer schools, eliminat- 
ing the teachers’ institute, combining principal- 


ships, eliminating teaching positions, and other 
methods. 
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Perfected School Supervision 


Through Strowger P-A-X 


Providing rapid, reliable, dial-controlled interior 
communication, Strowger P-A-X enables the prin- 
cipal properly to supervise and to keep himself in- 
formed of the activities of every person in his 
organization. It is thus—and principals of several 
hundred schools, all over the country, have found 
this true—the finest of all aids to effective school 


supervision. 


ease hal 


on i i oe oe 


A booklet describing the use of Strowger P-A-X in 
schools, and outlining the many types available, has 
been prepared by the Strowger engineers. Your copy 
will be gladly sent upon request. School officials 
and architects will find our representatives eager 
to assist in the planning of a suitable telephone 
layout for any school—existing or planned. Write 
or telephone our nearest sales office. 


Factory and General Offices 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Sales and Service Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Washington 
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Awning Type Windows | 
Excel For Schools 


Donovan Universal 
Awning Type Windows 


are hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 

able for the modern needs of school build- 

ings. Recommended and in wide use to 

meet lighting and ventilating require- 

ments. Sturdy, attractive and economical. 
Complete information sent on request 
Universal Window Company 

1916 Broadway 
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chool Finance? 
2 and taxation 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


The financing of education in the United States 
is to be placed on a more scientific and uniform 
basis following the servey on school finance which 
has been undertaken by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Commissioner William J. Cooper told mem- 
bers of the American Council on Education at 
their meeting in Washington, May 9. 

As finance covers a wide field, Dr. Cooper point- 
ed out that the board of consultants consists of 
representatives from a variety of agencies. Two 
advisory committees have been assigned to coop- 
erate in the survey. These comprise representa- 
tives of the professional educational interest and 
.the fiscal interests. The survey will cover four 
years of investigation and will cost not more than 
$350,000. 

Dr. Cooper called attention to the lack of uni- 
formity in accounting and reporting expenditures 
in education among the various states. He explained 
that the work of the Office of Education which has 
been in progress for some time in an effort to 
arrive at some desirable uniformity in handling 
university budgets, will soon be ready, and with 
this as a basis, a more scientific method of tabulat- 
ing educational expenditures will be developed. 

Dr. Cooper pointed out that the survey has 
grown out of the need of educators to know more 
about the handling of financial matters. Education- 
al administrators have not been familiar with pub- 
lic finance, and their training has narrowed them 
from the important knowledge of financing their 
projects. The survey brings together the forces of 
administering education and of finance generally 
connected with state, city, and county governments. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ Benton Harbor, Mich. The school board has 
voted a blanket reduction of 5 per cent in all 
teachers’ salaries, effective next September. The 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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reduction was made to meet a reduced budget and 
affects 120 teachers. 

¢ Leavenworth, Kans. The school board recently 
conferred with the representatives of near-by bond 
houses regarding a proposed school-bond issue to 
take care of the annual floating debt. It is planned 
to devote the proceeds of the bond issue to the 
payment of salaries and school expenses. 

¢ Alpena, Mich. Because of the prevailing econ- 
omic conditions, the school board has voted to 
waive the usual $50 bonus granted to teachers who 
attend a summer school. The action waives a con- 
sequent salary increase of $50 for such teachers 

4 Monroe, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing for a reduction of $56,000 
in the budget for 1931-32. The total amount of 
the budget is $382,750, of which $272,000 must 
be raised by taxation. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
adopted plans for a reorganization of the school 
system to meet a reduced appropriation during the 
next year. The plans involve the elimination of 
some of the teachers, with veteran teachers given 
preference in the reorganization. Under the new 
regulations, teachers last appointed will be the 
first to be eliminated, and older teachers will be 
transferred to take the places of those vacated. 

¢ Coventry, R. I. The school board has reduced 
its budget for the next school year from $80,000 
to $77,000. 

4 Midland, Ohio. The school tax for the next 
year has been reduced from 25 to 23 mills. The 
reduction will effect a saving of $2 on each $1,000 
of assessed valuation, while the total reduction will 
amount to $14,000. 

The school budget provides $223,346 for the 
schools, including $219,846 for the high school 
and grade schools, and $3,500 for exonerations 
from tax payments. 

No salary increases were given, except in cases 
where the instructor receives an annual raise under 
the state school code. The salaries of four janitors 
were reduced ten per cent, which means a saving 
of $700. 

4 Farmington, Mich. The school board has 
effected a total saving of $1,500 through elimina- 


Hawthorne School, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Arch. Ralph C. Flewellin; 
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tion of courses, reductions in the teaching staff, and 


other economies. In addition to this saving, there 
will be a further reduction of $1,200 through the 
waiving of the regular salary increases which have 
been given each year. 

¢ Fordson, Mich. The school budget for the 
next year represents a reduction of $180,000 from 
that of last year, when it was $2,166,000. 

¢ Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. Due to decreases in 
taxes and reductions in school revenue, the school 
board has adopted a radical program of economy. 
Teachers’ salaries of $1,300 and up will be reduced 
6 per cent, and those under $1,300, 4 per cent. 
Teaching contracts will be made with the provision 
that, if necessary, the schools will close before the 
end of the nine months’ period, and salaries will 
be paid for actual teaching time. 

4 Fayette, Iowa. The school board has effected 
a number of changes which will result in a saving 
of $5,000 a year to the taxpayers. Approximately 
$10 a month was taken from the salaries of the 
high-school teachers, with similar reductions in the 
wages of the grade teachers. 

4 Kendallville, Ind. The school board has made 
some changes to bring about a reduction in the 
operating costs of the schools next year. It was 
decided to eliminate two teachers and one janitor, 
which it was believed could be done without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the schools. 

4 Canandaigua, N. Y. The taxpayers will be 
asked to raise $93,000 for school expenses in 1931- 
32. This amount is $50 higher than the budget for 
last year. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. A voluntary reduction in 
school-board employees’ salaries has been proposed 
as a means of obtaining money to retain the teach- 
ers’ salary schedule which it had been proposed 
to drop. The latest proposal is in the form of a 
voluntary reduction in place of the suggested 
forced reduction amounting to 4 per cent. 


4 Milford, Mich. Approximately $3,000 has 


been eliminated from the school budget of the 
board of education. Two teachers were eliminated 
from the staff and all teachers suffered a reduction 
of 10 per cent in salary. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Sollux Luminaire, suspension type, 
with panelled hanger. 


T IS a dark day—teachers are struggling 
with slow, dull pupils—the teachers 
themselves feel depressed. What are the reasons? 
Many reasons may be given, but one—the Twi- 


light Zone’ is usually responsible. 


The Twilight Zone hinders learning because 
the sense of sight is the starting point for 70 
per cent of our muscular responses, and as the 
eyes are slowed and strained by Twilight Zone 


lighting, so is learning power retarded. 
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To bring your school out of the Twilight Zone, 
install correct lighting, without glare, and with- 
out shadow. Westinghouse Sollux Luminaires 
provide this correct lighting—lighting that 
speeds learning, saves eyes, and helps teachers. 
Light from Sollux units is diffused—soft— 
approximating daylight. There is no glare—no 


obscuring shadows to hinder seeing. 


Lighting for better teaching is assured by West- 


inghouse planned illumination. 


*The deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 











Westin ghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 


Westinghouse 


TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM OVER KDKA, KYW, WBZ AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
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The Sloan line pro- 
vides hand-operated 
or automatic seat- 
operated flush valves 
for every school re- 
quirement including 
floor or wall outlet 
closets, urinals and 
slop sinks. 
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ONE THING WELL! 


Why have Sloan Flush Valves attained such an amaz- 
ing popularity ? 

In what respect do they differ from any other valve 
which will flush a fixture? 

The answer is to be found in twenty-five years of spe- 
cialization by men who know their business. Manufacturing flush 
valves exclusively, the Sloan organization has acquired a knowledge 
of flush valve requirements and a breadth of flush valve experience 
which are unique and unapproachable. 

This wealth of knowledge and experience has been 
applied to furnish a flush valve for every school purpose and today 
the Sloan line provides for the specific needs of any installation most 
accurately and economically. 

The vast majority of schools have discovered this truth. 
Others are invited to make comparisons and satisfy themselves of 


the certainty of Sloan superiority. 


Sloan offices in all principal cities are at your disposal to give complete information on school 
flushing equipment . . . Call our nearest branch or write to 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 


SLOAN VALVE CO . CHICAGO 





Manufacturers of Flush Valves Exclusively for Every Requirement 
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ORDERa LINCOLN Zuin Disc 


The Product of 33 YEARS of Floor Machine 
Building—the First Twin Disc Machine Now 
Flattered by Being imitated. 























(Continued from Page 72) 


¢ Bay City, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $1,094,718 for the school 
year 1931-32. Of the total, $855,779 must be 
raised by taxation. 

4 Newark, N. J. All-year schools, which last 
year were attended by 11,950 pupils, will be elim- 
inated under a reorganization plan which the board 
of education has proposed. The board asked that 
Supt. J. H. Logan present a plan of reorganization, 
whereby all schools will have the regular ten-month 
school year. It is expected that the change will 
be brought about gradually and that it will involve 
many of the worth-while features of the all-year 
school. The change was proposed because of a lack 
of funds to carry out the work as formerly. 

¢ The salary of Agnes Samuelson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Iowa, has been 
reduced from $5,000 to $4,000 by the Iowa senate 
which eliminated $1,000 from the appropriation for 
the superintendent. Miss Samuelson is the only 
elective state department head whose salary is not 
fixed by law. 

¢ Hoquiam, Wash. Members of the teaching 
and administrative staff will suffer a reduction of 
$60 from the salaries they would regularly receive 
during the year 1931-32. In most cases, it means 
that they will receive the same salaries next year 
that they are now receiving. Under the schedule. 
the teachers receive increases of $60 each year until 
they reach the maximum. 

¢ Coshocton, Ohio. The school board has 
decided to reduce the bonded indebtedness of the 
schools by $10,012 during the year 1932. 

¢ Girard, Ohio. The school board has voted not 
to give the regular increase of $100 which has 
been customary in the past. The change will effect 
a saving of from $4,000 to $6,000. 

4 Woodland, Wash. The school board has cut 
$1,000 from the salary of the superintendent. New 
contracts for the teachers provide for decreases of 
15 per cent in salary during the next year. 

4 Hillsboro, Oreg. The school board has voted 
to suspend the regular $5 increase in salary and 
pay the same as during the past year. The rule 
affects eight instructors. 


The LINCOLN Twin Disc Floor Machine will 
help you get the floors of your corridors, class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, etc. in shape this summer 
and will keep them in shape all year! 


A recent Nielsen Survey showed the LINCOLN 
saves 259% of its cost each year! Another test 
(in the world’s largest building) showed the 
LINCOLN scrubbed 4,000 sq. ft. in 914 minutes, 
while the closest of 5 other well-known floor 
machines scrubbed the same area in 27 minutes. 
The LINCOLN’S work was so much better, 
it was selected at once. You will find the LIN- 
COLN in the world’s greatest buildings, in 
the country’s most modern schools. 


Profit by these facts. Let the LINCOLN Twin 
Disc make your floors a credit to your school— 
and SAVE money for you. Write for FREE 
trial or catalog. 


LINC OLN~SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
214 W. GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL, 








The LINCOLN Twin Disc is built in 12 Models 
—each one to do a Special job especially well 





OLN TIwin Disc 
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4 Vancouver, Wash. The school board has cut 
$12,045 from the 1931-32 school budget, already 
$2,311 less than the amount for last year. The 
reductions bring the budget down to $269,583, 
requiring a special levy of only 6 mills. 

4 A program of economy in school expenses has 
been adopted by the board of education of Mus- 
kingum county, Ohio. The school employees have 
been reappointed at greatly reduced salaries for 
the school year. 

¢ Boone, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a program of economy to effect a saving of $9,000 
in the year’s budget. 

4 Omaha, Nebr. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $4,336,000 for the year 1931-32, which 
is a reduction of $87,000 from that of last year. 
The reduction was effected by means of cuts in 
the instruction, the building maintenance, and the 
general control accounts. Two thousand dollars 
additional was allowed for operation, including 
janitors, fuel, light, water, and care of grounds, 
and $50,000 was added to the capital outlay for 
equipment and miscellaneous improvements. 

4 Port Angeles, Wash. The voters of the school 
district recently rejected a proposed extra tax levy 
for school purposes. 

¢ The school board of Indiana Harbor, Ind., has 
been asked to approve a proposal calling for the 
waiving of salary increases to all but teachers re- 
ceiving the lowest salary rating. It is also planned 
to redistribute the teaching load and to assign addi- 
tional subjects to each teacher. 

4 Rushville, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a general program of economy, with a saving of 
$18,000 to the taxpayers. The reduction was effect- 
ed by increasing the teaching load, by eliminating 
courses, by decreasing the teaching staff, and by 
a general reduction in salaries from the superin- 
tendent down. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. A study of the per-capita cost 
of operating the schools shows that Akron’s cost 
is lowest among Ohio’s eight major cities. 

The report, covering the school year ending with 
June 30, 1930, sets Akron’s per-capita education 
cost at $78.94, or $30.38, under the mean per- 
capita cost of $109.32 for the eight cities in the 





POLISHES 


division. The figures were prepared by Supt. T. 
W. Gosling in connection with his recommenda- 
tions for meeting an anticipated school-tax shortage. 

¢ Anderson, Ind. The school board has proposed 
a shortening of the school year by nine days in 
order to effect a saving of approximately $18,000. 
By reducing the school year, it is pointed out that 
the system will meet state requirements, but will 
lower expenses. The teachers, under the proposed 
plan, would remain on the same salary basis, but 
would teach fewer days. 

The school board has adopted a resolution fix- 
ing an age limit of 70 years for the employment 
and retirement of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in the school system. A provision has been 
made for special cases, where the age limit may 
be waived by a majority vote of the school 
trustees. 

4 Hennepin, Ill. Faced by a demand from tax- 
payers for lower school taxes, the school board has 
proposed a reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

4 Rock Island, Ill. By a vote of 6,007 to 1,984, 
the citizens defeated a proposed tax-rate increase 
for the school year. The board has taken steps to 
carry out a program of retrenchment in order to 
bring operating expenses within present revenues 
and retrieve the deficit. Last year expenditures 
were approximately $37,000 more than the income, 
and this year the deficit is estimated at $50,000. 

¢ Dayton, Ohio. Faced with a deficit of $527,- 
000 in its operating budget for the current year, 
the school board has announced that the schools 
will close on June 1, two weeks earlier than for- 
merly. Other economies will include reductions in 
teachers’ salaries, elimination of night schools, and 
placing of summer schools on a self-supporting 
basis. 

4 The supervisory staff of the county schools 
of Portage county, Ohio, has been reduced from 
four to two for the ensuing year. The positions 
of supervisor of art and penmanship and super- 
visor of school music were discontinued for the 
coming year because of the demand economic 
conditions have made for a general retrenchment 
of the county budget. 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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A SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE “FUNC. 
TIONAL” STYLE 
Hessian Hills School, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

The new Hessian Hills School now being erected 
at Croton, N. Y., has been designed in the 
“functional” style, which is the latest expression ot 
modernism in architectural design. The aim of this 
new building which ignores the traditional styles 
in school architecture and planning is to produce 
the most effective building for the money spent. 
It is stated by the architects, Messrs. Howe & 
Lescaze of Philadelphia, that the building will 
represent a saving of 25 per cent over the usual 
cost for a school building of equal space. 

In describing the plan, the architects write: “The 
general plan of the average school building in 
America is a factory layout for the inside, with the 
exterior a semitraditional screen concealing this 
structure. The screen is sometimes interesting, but 
the structure is always dull. The modern architect 
and educator, however, approach their problems in 
the same way. As the educator does not aim to 
fit the child’s development into any formal pattern, 
so the architect does not cramp his construction 
by limiting himself to a traditional style. The 
method of providing for maximum space, light, 
comfort, convenience, integration of various units, 
while omitting mere ornament is usually called 
“functionalism.” Yet functionalism forms only the 
basis of modern design. The mere solution of the 
material problem is not sufficient. In a school build- 
ing it is necessary to provide a stimulating back- 
ground for the young mind. 

“The problem at Hessian Hills involved ac- 
commodating the structure to sloping ground, and 
this has been turned to advantage, so that the 
lowest floor opens directly upon the playground, 
while the third story —the highest one —is only 
one flight of stairs above the main entrance. The 
ground plan of the building fits the hillside, also, 
by making a bend near the middle, an arrangement 
which is economical and which at the same time 
gives an expression of harmony with nature. 

“Besides eliminating unnecessary stairs, it was 
desired to provide a maximum of open air and sun- 
light for the children. Two large terraces open off 
the upper stories, and the library, art studio, and 
some of the classrooms have small terraces of their 
own. The wide terraces are virtually part of other 
classrooms, since there is a row of French case- 
ment windows on that side. In the lower story are 
the workshops, at one end, and the auditorium, 
music room, and dressing rooms at the other. In 
the center is a porch. 

“The construction of the building is principally 
steel and concrete, and although the greatest 
dimension in this case is horizontal, the principle 
of column and beam is the same as that used in 
skyscrapers. 

“In designing this building the activity which is 
to go on within and without has been kept in mind. 
School activity utilizes certain equipment which 
makes up part of the picture. Take the playing 
fields, for instance. Goal posts do not harmonize 
with a French chateau, but here they are in key. 
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Swings, tennis courts, swimming pools, diving plat- 
forms, gymnasium apparatus, laboratory machinery, 
and all similar equipment, whether outside or in- 
side of the building, harmonize with its architec- 
tural form and aspect.” 


Washington 2 
Correspondence 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S. Bureau of Education 
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District of Columbia Budget for School 
Year 1932-33 

The board of education of the District of Co- 
lumbia has handed the district commissioner its 
estimate of the amount of money needed by the 
school system for the year beginning July 1, 1932. 
The estimate after consideration by the commis- 
sioners is passed on to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration and action, and then to Con- 
gress at the December session. Considerable time 
is required by each of these organizations for its 
action, the board’s estimates being usually cut 
somewhat by each of the three bodies, the com- 
missioners, the Budget Bureau, and Congress. 

The board has asked for a total of $14,681,337. 
This is an increase of $1,164,777 above the amount 
available for the year beginning July 1, 1931. The 
principal items of increase are: $23,081 for school 
officers, $41,560 for clerks principally for school 
principals ; $9,100 for the attendance office; $343,- 
567 for teachers’ salaries; $98,557 for janitorial 
service; $130,000 for furniture and equipment for 
the Roosevelt High School; $31,200 for free text- 
books for night-school students for whom free 
books have not been provided in the past; 
$392,000 for remodeling old buildings; and $338.- 
000 for the purchase of school sites. The amount 
asked for the construction of new school buildings 
is $2,639,500, or $60,500 less than the amount for 
the coming year. 

The rather large amount asked for salaries for 
clerks is due to pressure from the teachers’ union 
which had petitioned the board to take steps for 
relieving the teachers and principals of the many 
extra clerical duties in keeping records and making 
special reports. 

Statistician for the Washington, D. C., School Board 

Robert S. Anderson has been appointed statis- 
tician in the office of the superintendent of schools. 
Washington, D. C., to take the place formerly oc- 
cupied by George Strayer, Jr., who has resigned 
to complete his work at Teachers College for his 
doctorate. Mr. Anderson, who is to receive a mas- 
ter’s degree from Teachers College in June, is a 
graduate of the same institution. He has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in teaching in public schools 
and during the past year has been specializing in 
school-administration courses at the New York 
institute. 

Method of Appointment of District of Columbia 

Board of Education 

How the members of the school board of the 

District of Columbia should be selected or ap- 
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DR. GEORGE J. RYAN 


President. Board of Education, 


New York City 


Dr. Ryan who, on May 4, was reélected for his tenth term 
as president of the New York City board of education, has been 
signally honored by his city in recognition of his long and effi- 
cient service as a member of the board of education and 
president of the same body. 

A committee of New York’s most distinguished citizens, on 
May 12, formally presented to the board of education a portrait 
painting of Dr. Ryan. The picture was hung on the walls of 
the Hall of the Board of Education. 

Dr. Ryan was born in Long Island City. in 1872 
ceived his education in the local public schools. He is a gradu- 
ate of St. Francis Xavier College and received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Fordham University. He has been active 
as a banker for many years, and has been a member of the 
board of education for fifteen years. 


as 
, and re- 


pointed has long been a question of dispute in 
Washington. At present they are appointed by the 
Justices of the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court. It has been proposed by many individuals 
and organizations that their selection and appoint- 
ment should be made by some official body more 
concerned with the district government. A bill had 
been before Congress for several sessions provid- 
ing for their election by popular vote of the people 
of the District. This failed to receive serious con- 
sideration because voteless Washington has no ma- 
chinery for a popular election. Senator King, of 
Utah, will introduce in the next Congress a bill 
providing for the appointment of board members 
by the district commissioners, who themselves are 
appointed by the President. 


State Aid for Consolidation and Pupil Transportation 


A new bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education 
will be entitled State Aid for Consolidation and 
Pupil Transportation. It is Leaflet No. 3, 1931. 


There are over 17,000 consolidated schools in the 
(Concluded on Page 78) 








HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Howe and Lescaze, Architects, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Bloxonend is made of South- 
ern Pine with the end grain 
up. It comes in 8 foot lengths 
with the blocks dovetailed 
endwise onto baseboards. 
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Allentown High School, Allentown, Pa. 


Ruhe & Lange, Architects 


_ the standpoint of natural lighting, 
ventilation, flooring, seating accommoda- 
tions for spectators and general design, the Al- 
lentown Gym is considered by many as one of 
the most modern of its type in America. . . . In 
selecting BLOXONEND, the architects and 
school officials were more concerned with per- 
formance than with low initial cost. Durability, 
Beauty, Resiliency, 
Lasting Smoothness, 
Safety—all of these 
qualities were de- 
manded of the floor 
and BLOXONEND 
was the logical choice 
. . « This material is 
specified by nearly 
all prominent school 
architects for gym- 
nasia and shops. 





BLOXONEND 


825, FLOORING 5823. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Representatives in Leading Cities 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BLOXONEND iis splinterless but this safety 
feature costs nothing. The long life of the floor- 
ing more than justifies its higher first cost . . . 
The only end- grain flooring that can be made 
as resilient as required . . . Laid in 8 ft. built- 
up lengths—no rigid cementing to under-floor 
. . « Its color—a deep brownish yellow adds 
charm and dignity to 
any gymnasium. Ar- 
range now to install 
it in your old build- 
ings during the Sum- 
mer Holidays. Let 
us furnish you an in- 
stalled price. Write 
today. You incur no 
obligation. 
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In school buildings and in any type of munic- 
ipal or state building operated as a public trust 
—it is essential that the materials specified be 


permanently good. 


Architects throughout the country are specify- 
ing Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” Quality Glass for 
“public trust” building because its brilliance of 
finish and sparkle is lasting. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Flat Drawn Window Glass 


(Concluded from Fage 76) 

United States today, each taking the place of from 
2 to 10 of the old one-room one-teacher country 
schools. One-room schools have decreased in num- 
ber in the past ten years from approximately 195,- 
000 to 153,000. Approximately 42,000 busses are 
used to bring the pupils to these schools. A large 
percentage of the states give special state financial 
aid to consolidated schools, either for the conduct 
of the school, or for part cost of the pupil trans- 
portation. An estimated amount of $40,000,000 is 
expended each year by the states and local school 
districts for pupil transportation. 

The movement for the consolidation of country 
schools began approximately 65 years ago. In 1869, 
sufficient instances of transporting children from 
closed schools to town or centralized schools were 
in existence in Massachusetts to warrant the pass- 
age of state legislation authorizing the use of school 
funds for this purpose. The first case of the union 
of separate school districts into one single district, 
with the erection of a single building to care for 
the children formerly attending the closed schools 
is the Montague (Mass.) School, consolidated in 
1875 from three school districts. From then on for 
many years the movement was slow, little head- 
way being made until after 1900. The greatest 
progress has been made since 1915. Since then ap- 
proximately 60,000 one-room country schools have 
been closed and the pupils from the districts edu- 
cated in consolidated schools. Automobile busses 
and good roads have helped the movement greatly. 

Educational Boards and Foundations 

Few realize the important part played by private 
education boards and foundations in American edu- 
cation. According to the U. S. Office of Education 
the General Education Board has spent, since its 
creation in 1902, a total of $214,777,796.82 for the 
promotion of education in the United States. Dur- 
ing the past fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, it 
had spent a total of $16,438,471.98 for this purpose. 

During the same year the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion spent $19,039,127.23 for the assistance of uni- 
versities and other educational institutions, re- 
search institutions, special commissions, and public 
health. This does not include its work in other 
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The Thomas Cooley School 
Detroit. Donaldson & 
Meier, Detroit, Architects. 
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is made by an exclusive process which guaran- 
tees uniformity of thickness and strength, and 
eliminates all bow. Each sheet bears the L-O-F 


label for the protection of the buyer. Consult 


your architect. 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate Glass, Flat Drawn Window Glass 
and Shatterproof Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass 
manufactured bythe Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 
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countries. The Carnegie Corporation during the 
year ended September 30, 1930 had spent $3,709,- 
250 in support of educational enterprises. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing had expended during the year a total of $1,- 
667,983.09. Since its founding it has paid out $18,- 
817,000 in teachers’ retirement pensions and allow- 
ances, with 1,633 men and women as its benifi- 
claries. 

The Jeanes Fund, for the improvement of Negro 
rural schools, had expended $101,321.94 during the 
past year, and the Slater Fund had expended ap- 
proximately $195,000. The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
with a capital of $1,200,000, spent much of its 
income in promoting Negro education. The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund had expended $1,875,655, prac- 
tically all of which went toward the building of 
Negro public schools and Negro education. 

The Commonwealth Fund spent $250,820 to 
assist education through its division of education, 
and a much larger amount for mental hygiene and 
child guidance and other purposes closely related 
to education. Other foundations expending consid- 
erable sums when totaled include the Baron De 
Hirsch Fund for Jewish education, the Payne Fund 
for education by radio and motion pictures, the 
Kahn Foundation for the foreign travel of Amer- 
ican teachers, and the American Field Service 
Fellowships for French Universities. 


U. S. Office of Education Personnel 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of the school of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, has been appointed associate director 
of the National Survey of School Finance, to be 
begun July, 1, under special authorization of Con- 
gress. Commissioner W. J. Cooper, is director, and 
several members of the bureau staff and outside 
men and women will assist. The work will require 
three years to complete. 

Dr. Mort is well fitted for this work. He is an 
expert on school finance and his services have been 
sought by public-school authorities where advice 
on financial matters was needed. He was adviser to 
the joint committee on taxation and retrenchment 
of the New York Legislature, a member of the 
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Governor’s commission on financing education in 
the cities of New York state, and a member of va- 
rious school-survey committees. He is a graduate 
of the University of Indiana with a doctorate from 
Columbia, and has had experience in public-school 
work as a teacher, principal, and superintendent. 
He has been on the faculty of Teachers College 
since 1922. 

Two vacancies in the statistical division of the 
office of education have been filled by the appoint- 
ments of Russell Kelley, of Wyoming, and Lester 
B. Herlihy, of California. Mr. Kelley, who was su- 
perintendent of schools at Saratoga, Wyoming, is 
a graduate of the University of Colorado. Mr. 
Herlihy who was engaged in general business-re- 
search work is an experienced schoolman, and a 
graduate of Arizona University. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in Negro Edu- 
cation of the Office of Education, has decided not 
to accept the position of president of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Mo., but to remain with 
the Federal Office. He is completing work on a 
survey of Negro education in the 17 southern 
states. 


Annual Meeting of American Council on Education 


At the annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, held in the District of Columbia, 
Dr. A. B. Meredith was elected president for the 
coming year. Dr. Meredith is professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, going to this institu- 
tion from the position of State Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut, a post that he held for 
several years and in which he became prominent 
nationally. At the meeting of the American Coun- 
cil he was the official representative of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

President R. D. Hetzel, of Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected first vice-chairman; and Shel- 
ton D. Phelps, dean of education at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., second vice-chairman; and 
Dean Henry G. Doyle, of George Washington 
University, was elected secretary. 

One of the principal acts of the meeting was the 
decision to incorporate the organization under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 
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An example of Holophane Planned Lighting in Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 
The Holophane Filterlite, illustrated below, provides 10 foot-candles of illumi- 


nation on the tops of the tables. 


Make Learning Easier 


with HOLOPHANE PLANNED LIGHTING 


OLOPHANE Planned Lighting makes 

learning easier by providing sufficient 

illumination which is evenly distributed, well 
diffused and free from glare. 


When buildings are equipped with Holo- 
phane Planned Lighting, school authorities 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
taking full advantage of illuminating science 


HOLOPHANE 


342 Madison Ave. 


Works, Newark, Ohio 


New York 


Chicago 
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to conserve the sight 


and health of pupils, 





and to promote their 
progress. The Holo- 
phane Engineering Department will co-oper- 
ate by furnishing lighting specifications, with- 
out obligation, either for new installations or 


for improvements in old buildings. 


COMPANY, INC. 


New York City 


San Francisco Toronto 





Hicatann Park Hien 


Shades 1300 Windows 


lers were selected for the 1300 windows of the new 
Highland Park High School in Detroit, Michigan, 
because they combine every de- 


sirable window shade quality. 





STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


June, 1931 





ScnooLt., in Derrorr. Miicui6éan 


with Hartshorn’s Joanna Cloth 


Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted on Hartshorn Rol- Joanna Cloth is pleasing. Its soft, satin finish is rest- 


ful to the eyes. Itis weather-proofed—and cleanable. 
It gives long, economical, satisfying service... Let 
us tell you more about this finer 


shade cloth. Write for samples. 


CITY 





SCHOOL FINANCE 
(Concluded from Page 75) 

¢ Caldwell, Idaho. The voters failed to approve 
an additional 7-mill tax levy for school purposes. 
As a result, the schools must be operated next 
year with seven tenths of the tax revenues for- 
merly allowed the district. 

¢ Cheyenne, Wyo. The board of education of 
District No. 1 has adopted a retrenchment policy 
designed to reduce the school-tax levy for school 
expenses a full mill. The saving will be made with- 
out reducing the salaries of the teachers and other 
employees. It is planned to increase the teaching 
load and to give additional subjects to the teachers. 

4 Vancouver, Wash. The school board has cut 
$5,352 from the instruction budget for 1931. The 
saving will be effected by a reduction in the teach- 
ing staff. 

¢ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The public schools 
closed three weeks earlier, due to a shortage of 
funds caused by the nonpayment of taxes. The 
school board will be obliged to reduce expenses in 
the sum of $25,000 from now until the first of 
January, under the amount allowed by the budget. 
The saving will be effected by the elimination of 
janitor service during June and July, the services 
of the school nurse, and repairs to the school 
buildings. 

4 Granite City, Ill. The school board has taken 
action toward cutting the operating expenses of 
the schools, with the decision to make a reduction 
of $20,000 in school costs. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, the school year will be 38 weeks instead of 
40 weeks. 

4 Webster City, Iowa. The school board has 
cut $13,180 from the school expenses, which will 
reduce the school-tax levy from 12 to 10 mills. 

4 Enterprise, Kans. The school board has 
planned a reduction of 10 per cent in the cost of 
the schools for the next year. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. Faced with the necessity for 
reducing taxes, the school board has reduced teach- 
ers’ salaries approximately $20,000. The school 
tax has been reduced from $15.24 in 1930-31 to 
$12.30 in 1931-32, which is nearly $2 less than 
last year’s tax rate, and $6 less than the 1928 
rate. The reduction in teachers’ salaries affects 


those receiving $2,000 or more and amounts to 
5 per cent for each teacher. 

¢ Saginaw, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $1,379,976 for the school 
year 1931-32. The budget represents a reduction 
of $102,710 from that of last year. The reduction 
was effected by the school board without reducing 
the teachers’ salaries which are based on a fixed 
schedule. The budget eliminated an item of $150,- 
000 carried in the 1930 budget for the construction 
of two elementary schools now being completed. 

4 Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board has 
taken steps to reduce the school expenditures dur- 
ing the next year. Students will be asked to pay 
for their own transportation as part of the plan 
to effect a saving of $50,000 in expenses. Other 
plans include the waiving of salary increases and 
an increase in the teaching load. 

# Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has 
negotiated for a loan of $250,000 to meet current 
expenses of the schools until July 1. 


4 Evansville, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed a reduction of $40,000 in the annual school 
budget through the elimination of nine services. 
The night school will be discontinued, with a sav- 
ing of $5,800. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The board of education, at a 
recent meeting, listened to suggestions for an econ- 
omy program during the school year. The school 
authorities anticipate an estimated shortage of 
$700,000 in school funds. 


4 Webster City, Iowa. The school district has 
proposed a reduction of $13,430 in school expendi- 
tures for the next year. The reduction is to be 
effected through elimination of teaching positions, 
increases in the teaching load, and a plan of re- 
quiring manual-training students to buy their own 
supplies. 


4 Pottsville, Pa. By a vote of 4 to 3, the school 
board has rejected the budget for the school year 
1931-32 as submitted by Treasurer T. S. Reiden- 
ouer. Following the board’s action, Mr. Reiden- 
ouer presented his resignation, contending that the 
school expenditures should be reduced to a min- 
imum if the school program is to be carried out 
next year. The matter of grade supervision about 





which the controversy revolved was thrown into 
open debate in the discussion which followed. 

4 Princeton, Ky. The board of education has 
voted a 10-cent tax reduction. The rate is now 
$1.30, the lowest since 1923. 

4 LaGrange, Ky. A report on bus operation by 
the Oldham county board of education showed 
that in the Liberty district, an average of 62 pupils 
were transported at a cost of 7 cents a day; in 
the Ballard district, an average of 39 pupils cost 
8 4/5 cents; in the Poplar Grove district, an av- 
erage of 35 cost 8% cents, and in the Ballardsville 
district, the operation cost 914 cents with an av- 
erage of 49 pupils. 

¢ Dayton, Ohio. The school board is facing a 
financial shortage of approximately $800,000. In 
order to meet a possible crisis, the board has de- 
cided to close the schools two weeks earlier, to re- 
duce the salaries of teachers from 8 to 9 per cent, 
to eliminate 90 teaching positions, night schools, 
and to operate summer schools on a tuition basis. 

4 Tiffin, Ohio. The school board is facing a loss 
of $7,000 in school revenue due to a reduction in 
the valuation of real estate. The board has taken 
up the matter of plans for a financial program for 
the next school year. 


4 Reading, Pa. The school directors have adopt- 
ed a budget of $2,540,917 for the fiscal year 1931- 
32 and have fixed the tax rate at 12 mills, with a 
$2 per-capita tax. 

4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has revised 
its plans for the next school year to meet a reduc- 
tion of $8,000 in the school budget. 


¢ Stamford, Conn. The school board has taken 
up the matter of plans for meeting a reduction of 
$46,000 in the school budget during the next year. 


¢ Rock Island, Ill. The school board has voted 
to reduce the operating expenses during the next 
year by $75,000 in order to offset the defeat of 
the recent tax proposal. Included in the retrench- 
ment plans is the elimination of the kindergarten 
department and a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all employees. At a meeting of the tax- 
payers’ association, it was urged that no activities 
be curtailed, or plans adopted, which will interfere 
with the efficient operation of the school system. 
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Singer Equipped Sewing Room, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ow to Plan and Equip a 
Modern Sewing Classroom 


Wa ETHER you are planning an entirely new classroom this year 
or simply the replacement of obsolete equipment, you can save both time 
and money by calling on the expert services of our Educational Department. 

For many years the Singer Sewing Machine Company has been co-operating 
with school authorities in planning facilities for sewing instruction. It is in 
position to lay out sewing classrooms to accommodate efficiently the largest 
possible number of pupils. It has designed special models of sewing machines 
to meet school requirements. It has plans ready for your use which will solve 
your seating and lighting problems, eliminate repair requisitions, prevent damage 
to equipment and develop new interest in sewing. 

Thousands of high schools and grade schools are constantly using this 
service to advantage. It is available to you without the slightest obligation. 
Before you complete your plans for the coming year, by all means get the 
advice of Singer Educational experts. A Representative of our Educational 


Department will call upon request. 


3 ways in which 


Singer can help you 


] THE PLAN. Singer experts will assist 


you in designing the classroom and laying 
out a modern program of instruction in 
machine sewing. 


THE MACHINE. The Singer Student 
Model Electric is especially designed for 
classroom use. Its sewing mechanism is 
exactly like that of Singer Electrics used 
in the modern home. But in addition it 
has special features for the student's con- 


venience — drawers and compartments for 
books and materials, cover with safety 
lock, adjustable knee control, legs of any 
desired height. It is the modern sewing 
machine for the modern school. 


THE SERVICE. Singer Educational 
experts conduct free an intensive training 
course in machine sewing for your teachers 
and you are provided with free textbooks, 
manuals and wall charts. Singer mechan- 
ical experts make a periodical inspection 
and adjustment of your machines and 
render an emergency repair service, keep- 
ing your equipment in perfect running 
order without charge. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Singer Building - New York, N.Y. 


Copyright U.S.A., 1929 and 1931 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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MODEL 185: Available in capacities rang- 
ing from 31 to 58 children, with four dif- 
ferent seating arrangements; wheelbase 
165 inches; ventilators in roof and cowl; 
either 4-cylinder 48 H. P. or 6-cylinder 66 
H. P. engine with full force-feed lubrica- 
tion; inside height 66 inches; gas tank 
outside body; full-floating rear axle; 4- 
wheel internal hydraulic brakes and many 


other quality features 


MODEL 85: Available in capacities rang- 
ing from 31 to 58 children, with four 
different seating arrangements; wheel- 
base 165 inches; ventilators in roof and 
cowl; sloping non-glare windshield; 96- 
horsepower 6-cylinder engine with full 
force-feed lubrication; gas tank outside 
body; full-floating rear axle; 4-wheel in- 
ternal hydraulic brakes; and many other 


quality features. 


MODEL 187: Available in capacities rang- 
ing from 38 to 71 children, with four 
different seating arrangements; wheel- 
base 190 inches; ventilators in roof and 
cowl; sloping non-glare windshield; 96- 
horsepower, 6-cylinder engine with full 
force-feed lubrication; gas tank outside 
body; full-floating rear axle; 4-wheel in- 
ternal hydraulic brakes; and additional 


features that school officials will value. 
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BUILT-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 
SCHOOL BUSES ...IN A SIZE 
FOR YOUR NEEDS... PRICED 
TO FIT YOUR BUDGET... 


Whatever the transportation needs of your school may be, there 
is a Dodge Brothers School Bus to fit. A school bus that is 
modern through and through. Whose design is the result of 
extensive investigation and experience. A built-for-the-purpose 
school bus—complete with correctly sized and proportioned 
body for the chassis of which it is a part. » » There is no guess, 
no experiment on the part of those who select Dodge Brothers 
School Buses. The name Dodge Brothers is an assurance of 
correct design, correct construction and correct fit. And con- 
firming this is the experience of school officials the country 
over who have proved the dependability, comfort, safety and 


economy of the Dodge built-for-the-purpose School Buses. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The SILENT HUNTINGTON 


Scrubbing and Polishing 
Machine 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., are 
now making this Scrubbing and Polish- 
ing Machine. It is specially designed to 
embody all the points of merit a scrub- 
bing machine should have, with none of 
the unnecessary frills. 


It will run one thousand hours with one 
greasing. It is ball-bearing throughout. 
It leaves no wheel marks on the floors. 
It will do more work and cover more 
floor space per hour than any other 
machine of its size. 


This new machine is furnished on 
an entirely new plan. Write us 
for details at once. 
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REVOLUTIONIZING fe HOOR 
MAINTENANCE INDUSTRY 





he New 
SILENT 
HUNTINGTON 


Scrubbing & Polishing Machine 


AND THESE MASTER QUALITY 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCTS BEAUTIFY --- SAVE 
LABOR....and SAVE MONEY! 


THe new Silent Huntington Scrubbing and 
Polishing Machine is designed, built and furnished 
only by The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. It may 
be had by you on a startling new plan. You owe it 
to yourself to find out more about it . . . and the 
many master-quality Floor Maintenance products 


in our line. Write today. 


SANA-SEAL .... 


the perfect Floor Seal for finish- 
ing new Wood Floors and re- 
finishing old oiled Wood Floors. 


LIQUA-SHINE .... 


the Liquid Wax and Complete 
Floor Treatment. Contains Fill- 
er, Wax and Varnish. Quick 
drying, easy polishing, long 
wearing. Fine for Linoleum and 
Wood Floors. 


Canadian Office 
36 Yonge Street 


untington Laboratories Inc. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. | 






HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


KO-REX and E-M 
Scrub Compounds.... 
for cleaning Asphalt Tile, Rub- 
ber, Tile, Marble and Terrazzo 
Floors and for scrubbing old oil 

off of Wood Floors. 


RUBBER-SAN .... 
strictly Water Dispersed Wax 
for Asphalt Tile, Rubber Floors, 
and for polishing Terrazzo 
Floors. 


and Warehouse 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Central School Building, Sidney, Ohio 
Architects: H. L. Loudenback & Sons, Sidney, Ohio 





Uchoole Satin 


Building News 


4 New York, N. Y. Plans have been completed 
for the $3,000,000 Lane High School, in Brooklyn 
Borough, which will be the largest academic sec- 
ondary school in the world. The school which is 
planned to accommodate more than 5,100 students, 
will house a large library, an exhibit room for 
school displays, a commercial museum. a cafeteria, 
a home nursing room, four gymnasiums, an audi- 
torlum, and a swimming pool. The building was 
planned by Walter C. Martin, architect of the 
board of education, and will be erected in the form 
of a hollow square, with the auditorium in the 
center, and the classrooms and laboratories around 
the outside. The swimming pool and gymnasiums 
will be located in the rear of the building. 

# Quincy, Ill. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of a high school, to be 
erected at a cost of approximately $1,100,000. 

¢ Pawnee City, Nebr. The citizens have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $105,000 for the 
erection of a junior-senior-high-school building. 
The bonds have already been contracted for at 
41% per cent. 

¢ A stadium was recently dedicated for the high 
school at DuBois, Pa. 

_# Knox County, Tenn., has authorized a bond 
issue of $500,000, for new school structures. 


¢ The board of education of Johnstown, Pa., has 
employed Messrs. Gray & Claflin as the engineers 
who are to build a river wall at the high-school 
building. With this appointment, a long controversy 
between the school board and the city council has 
been ended. The establishment of the channel lines 
of the Stoneycreek river and damages involved to 
private property in opening up the channel to the 
required width for the building of the wall has 





appearance. 


been amicably adjusted. The wall will be erected 
at a cost of approximately $50,000. 

¢ Altus, Okla. The board of education has com- 
pleted a 24-room building containing a large gym- 
nasium and auditorium. The building is located on 
a 10-acre plot of ground. 

4 Fall River, Mass. By a vote of 5 to 2, the 
school board has decided to insure the school build- 
ings and their contents. The work will be in charge 
of Mr. F. H. Smith, Jr., custodian of school build- 
ings, who will codperate with the city manager in 
working out the details of the plan. 

# New York, N. Y. Four new school buildings, 
three in Queens, and one in Brooklyn Borough, will 
be erected at a cost of $1,300,000. 

¢ The Noble School at Tiffin, Ohio, was recently 
completed, at a cost of approximately $130,000. 
The school board has started the remodeling and 
enlargement of the Columbian High School. 

4 Lockland, Ohio. A site has been purchased 
for a new school in South Lockland. This school 
will accommodate pupils of the primary grades 
from South Lockland and the adjacent village of 
Arlington Heights. 

4 The school board of Fremont, Ohio, has com- 
pleted a school-building program, involving an ex- 
penditure of $594,000. A large addition to the high 
school completed the project. 

4 Racine, Wis. The city council has approved 
a recommendation of the educational committee 
that an architect’s fee of $16,500 asked by J. Man- 
dor Matson be paid. The action is an adjustment 
of a year-old controversy between the council and 
the board of education over a question of policy 
in building a new school. 

The board in 1930 asked the council to authorize 
the building of a junior high school. The request 
was returned by the council for reconsideration, 
the council declaring that the elementary school 
should take priority. 

The board subsequently retained Mr. Matson 
to draw plans for the junior high school, and when 
it presented Mr. Matson’s bill, the council refused 
payment. The school board filed a series of suits 
against the council to authorize bonds for the 
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DEPENDABLE 


_ through vears 


of haved service 


Correct design, careful construction, and the finest materials, make Circle 
A School Wardrobes dependable. They can be depended on for many 
years of steady service —with no high costs for repairs or replacements. 
They can be depended on to operate quietly and smoothly all through 
their life. They can be depended on to maintain their trim, attractive 


Circle A School Wardrobes operate on heavy, ball-bearing hardware. 
Doors swing into the wardrobe—leaving aisles unobstructed. Doors fold 
together — so that blackboard surfaces cannot be brushed against. Open- 
ings are wide—to prevent crowding. Ventilation system maintains sanita- 
tion at all times. Choice of Pair or Group operation. Write today for new 
catalog detailing these dependable and attractive wardrobes. 


Circle A Products Corporation, 690 South 25th Street, Newcastle, 
Indiana. New York Office: 475 Fifth Avenue. Also manufacturers of 
Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional Partitions, Port- 
able Wood or Steel Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands. 
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erection of the school. The suit was lost in the 
circuit court and an appeal to the supreme court 
had been pending. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracts totaling $605,145 
for new school buildings and painting, paving, and 
repairs at eighteen schools were awarded by the 
board to the lowest bidders. The largest single 
award was a contract for erecting the Ma$fflin 
School, on a bid of $447,180. 

4 Fayetteville, N. Y. By a vote of 434 to 240, 
the citizens recently approved a proposition calling 
for the erection of a high school at a cost of $380,- 
000. Plans for the structure have been completed 
and construction work will start July 1. The new 
structure, which will relieve overcrowded condi- 
tions, ends several years of controversy which had 
drawn the fire of state school officials and health 
officials. 

4 Amityville, N. Y. The citizens, by a vote of 
221 to 124, have approved a proposition calling 
for the erection of a 12-room grammar school, at 
a cost of $225,000. 

¢ Pawnee City, Nebr. The citizens have ap- 
proved a bond issue of $105,000 for the erection 
of a two-story school for junior- and senior-high- 
school students. Construction work will start im- 
mediately and the building will be completed in 
January. 

¢ Sturgeon Bay, Wis. By a majority of 252 
votes, the citizens have approved a $95,000 school- 
bond issue for financing an addition to the high 
school. 

4 Bellefontaine, Ohio. The school board has 
awarded the contract for the construction of a 
junior high school to accommodate 700 pupils. The 
building will be erected at a cost of $220,000. 

4 The board of education of Hillsboro, Ohio, has 
begun the preparation of a building program, which 
calls for the erection of a high school for 500 
students. 

¢ The new high school at Wilber, Nebr., was 
dedicated on May 15. The building was planned 
and erected by Mr. E. G. Schaumberg, architect, 
and was completed at a cost of $90,000. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE PHYSICS LABORATORY 


equipped by Kimball with generous 


and electricity conveniently located 


for student’s use. 


With all tables 


facing the lecture desk, at the front 
of the room, this arrangement is 
ideal for other science and class 
room work, when not used by the 


physics class. 


No.955 Note Book Case 








provision for apparatus, note books, etc. Each table has gas 


Our new book on Lab- 
oratory & Vocational 
Jurniture is now ready 
Jor distribution. If 
interested send for a 
copy. 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Laboratory & Vocational Furniture Dept., Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Salesroom, 105 W. 40th Street, New York 


¢ Madison, Wis. The school board has effected 
a revaluation of the school property, which will 
produce a saving of $2,900 in insurance premiums 
on school buildings during the next three years. 

The new appraisal places the value of school 
buildings at $3,950,900, compared to the old valu- 
ation of $4,500,000. The policies on one third of 
the insurance expiring this year, will be rewritten 
to comply with the reduction. The insurance is so 
written that one third expires each year. The 
appraisal was made by a private adjuster, with the 
cooperation of the board’s insurance committee and 
Mr. M. E. Johnson, supervisor of school buildings 
and grounds. 

4 Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board has 
ordered extensive improvements to the school 
buildings and grounds, at an expenditure of 
approximately $14,088. Among the improvements 
are new floors, new drinking fountains, painting, 
and general repairs to every building. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The citizens have been asked 
to approve a proposed bond issue of $500,000 for 
projected building additions at three schools. 

4 Appleton, Wis. A complete survey of the 
high-school-building problem has been presented to 
the school board by Mr. H. H. Helble, principal of 
the high school. The work was directed by an ad- 
visory committee of eighteen persons, three from 
each ward of the city. 

4 Jeannette, Pa. The township school board has 
sold a $250,000 school-bond issue in North Hunt- 
ingdon township for the erection of four new 
schools. The bonds were sold at a premium of 
$4,302 and bear an interest rate of 4 per cent. 

¢ Bucyrus, Ohio. Construction work has been 
started on a $70,000 school-expansion program to 
be carried out during the coming summer. 

4 Madisonville, Ky. The school board has be- 
gun the erection of a Negro high school, at a cost 
of $45,000. 

4 Bedford, Ky. Construction work has been 
started on the Trimble County High School. 

4 Beeville, Tex. The citizens have approved a 
school-bond issue of $125,000 for new school build- 
ings and the repair of old structures. 


¢ Greentree, Pa. The voters have approved a 
$90,000 school-bond issue for building an addition 
to the present school. The building will be enlarged 
from four to eight rooms, with a larger auditorium. 

4 Fayetteville, N. Y. A bond issue of $300,000 
has been approved for school-building purposes. 

¢ Maumee, Ohio. The school board has arranged 
for a readjustment of the insurance rates on the 
school buildings and their contents. The amount 
of insurance carried has been increased from 70 to 
80 per cent. 


STATE AID FOR PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 
IN SEVENTEEN STATES 


Various plans have been adopted in granting 
state aid to local districts for pupil transportation. 
The United States Office of Education in a recent 
statement shows how the seventeen states now 
providing for aid in pupil transportation interpret 
the various laws, what support is granted, and the 
cost incurred in the school year of 1928-29. 

Connecticut. Transportation is extended to 
high school in adjoining town where home town 
maintains no high school. One-half cost not to 
exceed $35 per pupil annually. 

Delaware. To any school. Total cost, but no 
more than 6.3 per cent of the state appropriation 
for schools. 

Indiana. To school in an adjoining district from 
one unable to maintain school with all available 
funds. Not specified. 


Kansas. To any school. Three fourths of differ- 
ence (not to exceed $100 per district per year) be- 
tween cost of transportation and tuition and all 
of district’s available funds, including proceeds 
from a maximum levy. 


Maine. To a neighboring school from one sus- 
pended because of low attendance. One hundred 
dollars or less for any one school, not to exceed 
one half the transportation cost. 


Massachusetts. To a high school in an adjoin- 
ing town, from one (of less than 500 families) that 
does not maintain a high school. One half, three 
fourths, or the total cost (depending on the local 
school tax) not to exceed 40 cents per pupil per 
day for transportation or board. 





Michigan. To a school in a “rural agricultural 
district.” Four hundred dollars per year per pupil, 
transportation vehicle used. 

Minnesota. To schools in consolidated districts. 
Amounts fixed by state board of education, not 
to exceed a maximum of $4,000 to any one school. 

New Hampshire. For children living in unor- 
ganized territory. Total cost. 

New Jersey. To any school. Seventy-five per 
cent of cost approved by county superintendents. 

New York. To union, consolidated, and cen- 
tral rural schools. One-half cost in districts unable 
to maintain schools with a 5-mill tax. 

Pennsylvania. To any school. Seventy-five, six- 
ty, or fifty per cent of cost (depending on district 
valuation). Maximum amounts $4,000 or $3,000 
per annum. Expenditure per pupil not to exceed 
$1 per day for board or transportation. _ 

South Carolina. To counties for transporting 
pupils to schools over official transportation routes. 
Appropriation for the school year 1930-31 to be 
apportioned to the counties of the state on basis 
of per pupil per mile of transportation on official 
transportation routes. 


Texas. To approved schools in consolidated dis- 
tricts meeting certain specified requirements. One- 
half cost not to exceed $300 for each motor school 
bus used. 

Vermont. To any school. Total cost, not to ex- 
ceed $20 per pupil annually, or $1 per pupil per 
week for board in lieu of transportation, in a town 
district whose grand list does not exceed $5,000; 
in other town districts the expense is shared with 


the town in ratio 5,000 bears to that town district’s 
valuation. 


Wisconsin. To any school. Ten cents per day 
per child transported 1 mile; $1 per.day for board 
in lieu of transportation for pupil 2 miles from 
school; $150 additional to a district for transport- 
ing its pupils (1 mile or more) to another school. 

Wyoming. To any school. Fifty per cent not 
to exceed $2,000,000 annually of the monies re- 
ceived from the “Government royalty funds’ is 
distributed to the counties on basis of number of 
teachers and school bus drivers employed. 
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Announcing the New 


ROCKFORD 


Master Keyed — Self Locking ~ Combination 


LOCKER LOCK 


No. 267 
Combina- 
tion 
Locker 
Lock 





MASTER KEYED FOR CONVENIENT SUPERVISION—Can be Master Keyed in series with 
Rockford Combination Shackle Locks and Combination Drawer Locks. One Master Key will give 


School Authorities quick, easy access to all School Compartments including Laboratory and Vo- 
cational furniture. 


SELF LOCKING FEATURE GUARDS AGAINST CARELESSNESS—Automatically locks when 
the door is closed. The Student need not turn the Dial. The Supervisor knows that when the 
door is closed it is locked. 


NEAT, MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE—The well proportioned, modern- 
istically designed Escutcheon Plate is finished in dull chromium. The bolt heads are on the inside 
of the Escutcheon Plate so that no rivet heads or bolts are visible. 


AN UNUSUALLY SECURE COMBINATION FEATURE—Uses a three number combination. 
When the proper numbers are dialed the door can be opened by raising the latch bar. Large and 
accurate permutation discs or tumblers provide greater security. 


THROWS OFF COMBINATION AUTOMATICALLY—When the door is opened and the latch 
bar released, this action spins the Dial, leaving no clue as to the last combination number. When de- 
sired, the combination can be changed quickly and easily. 


The New Master Keyed Self Locking ROCKFORD Combination Locker Lock may be used on any 
standard Locker door without reaming or drilling and is now available as standard Locker equip- 
ment. Specify the ROCKFORD Self Locking Locker Lock and enjoy the added convenience, safety, 
accessibility, easy supervision and combination change advantages which it provides. It will im- 
prove the appearance of your Locker equipment. 


The ROCKFORD Series of School Locks comprise Combination Shackle Locks, Combination Drawer 
Locks, Combination Locker Locks and Standard Key Door and Drawer Locks all Master Keyed 
and Grand Master Keyed, if desired. 


These Locks are of the same standard now in use on the better makes of Laboratory and Voca- 
tional furniture and have the endorsement of leading Educators. 


National [cock €o. 


Rockford, ]Hinois 



















MASTER KEY 
Supervision 
For Entire 
ROCKFORD 


Series of 
School Locks 


No. 264 
Master Keyed 
Combination 
Shackle 

Lock 





No. 263 
Keyless 





















Combination 
Shackle 
Lock 


No. 259 
Master Keyed 





Combination 
Drawer 
Lock 





No. 259 
Keyless 
Combination 


Drawer 






No. 253 
Standard Key 
Drawer 

Lock 


No. 256 
Standard Key 
Door 

Lock 
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Just One 
Investment For 
All 
Maintenance Work |! 


SHINE-ALL 


SHINE-ALL not only cleans and pol- 
ishes all types of floors, but it covers 
them with a protective sheen — lustrous 
and attractive — which preserves your 
floors against the relentless grinding of 


thousands of feet. 


Ask a Hillyard Floor Maintenance En- 
gineer for practical advice regarding the 
care and cleaning of your floors. Write 
There is no ob- 


for consultation today! 
ligation. 





ILLUSTRATION Courtesy of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Kearney, New Jersey 





TRADE MARK REG 





ment. 


Shine-All Sales Company 


Distributors 


CLEANS-- 
PRESERVES-- 
POLISHES IN 
ONE OPERATION 


Desks, furniture, equipment and all 
painted and varnished surfaces can be 
quickly and easily rejuvenated with 
SHINE-ALL. Absolutely neutral, 
SHINE-ALL contains no injurious in- 
gredients that might harm these surfaces. 
Dirt, grease, stains and ink are quickly 
removed, and replaced by an attractive, 
lustrous sheen. 
eliminate costly refinishing and replace- 


Use SHINE-ALL and 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Copyright 1931 
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CHISELING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The false economy of reducing teachers’ salaries 
during an economic depression is pointed out in a 
vigorous editorial of Dr. W. H. Congdon, in the 
bulletin of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Dr. Congdon writes: 

“Chiseling teachers’ salaries has become so pre- 
valent a menace in Michigan as to demand voices 
raised in protest. Economic depression or no eco- 
nomic depression, it is a disastrous policy and an 
utterly false economy. 

“In the first place, the argument generally used 
to support the action rests on false assumption. 
Repeatedly we hear the same reasoning: everyone 
else is having his income cut; why should not the 
teacher? The underlying assumption is that there 
are necessarily economic fluctuations that operate 
alike for school people and other members of the 
community. When times are bad, they say, doctors 
cannot make collections, bankers lose profits, busi- 
ness men cannot sell, and wage earners have no 
work; therefore, let teachers take a cut with the 
rest. But, in its complete logical application, this 
argument fails. When times are prosperous doc- 
tors collect fees such as schoolmen never know, 
bankers make in a year what teachers take a life- 
time to save, business men in a year make from 
two to five times as much as the highest-paid 
schoolman in the community, and wage earners 
receive high enough wages and enough overtime 
employment to bring incomes greater than those 
of teachers. The teacher may get a “normal” in- 
crease in salary in good times, but it is entirely 
disproportionate to the increased income of the 
other groups of the community. Since schoolmen 
do not share proportionately in the economic pros- 
perity of good times, they cannot justly be asked 
to share in the economic depression of bad times. 

“That chiseling teachers’ salaries is a disastrous 
and short-sighted policy, even a cursory analysis 
of the situation will reveal. No teacher of ability, 
initiative, and self-respect will long remain in a 





St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 


school with inadequate compensation. He will 
either go to a more intelligent community where 
adequate salaries are paid or he will leave teaching. 
Consequently, a large number of communities, be- 
cause of the inadequate salaries paid, can get only 
inexperienced, incapable, and inefficient teachers — 
and they have only their own short-sightedness to 
blame. They cannot get superior teachers in the 
first place, and they can never hold any teachers 
long enough to establish either a desirable esprit 
de corps in the group or a proper orientation of 
teachers singly to their tasks. Schools which cen- 
template actual cuts or even temporary suspension 
of increases, however good their salary schedules 
now, are laying themselves open to the same dan- 
gers. And where salary schedules are already low, 
reductions are simply unthinkable. 

“But what can be done when delinquent taxes 
pile up and ‘income from local business has fallen 
off 30 to 50 per cent’? Are not salary decreases 
then justified? No! Not even then. If necessary, 
have a longer winter vacation and extend school 
into the summer to save fuel and light. Retire 
bonded indebtedness more slowly if that must be. 
Put off certain repairs and improvements, or cer- 
tain purchases of equipment, if that cannot be 
avoided. Even go so far as to decrease some of 
the curricular offerings or established departments 
of work if the financial crisis is actually so acute. 
But let such teachers as are hired be only of the 
highest caliber. At all odds, maintain the salary 
schedule so that the school can obtain first-class 
teachers and then, having obtained them, can keep 
them content and happy in their work. Such teach- 
ers, even in the face of temporarily hampered 
working conditions, will more than repay the com- 
munity by the superior educational product that 
they turn out. 

“If a community because of inadequate salaries 
lets the personnel of its teaching force deteriorate, 
its schools fall to a level of ineffectiveness that be- 
comes intolerable. The very heart of the educa- 
tional process centers in the type of leadership 
found in the teaching staff. ‘As is the teacher, so 
is the school,’ is basically true. Unless teachers are 
of high type intellectually and are well prepared, 
pupils will not develop under their tutelage. Un- 


less teachers have noble standards and high ideal- 
ism, pupils will suffer for the lack. Unless teachers 
are devoted in service, loyal to the school and 
and community, and of unimpeachable character, 
pupils will not develop the stalwart characters they 
should. But this type of teacher is never obtained 
cheaply. Employ cheap teachers and you are cer- 
tain to get shoddy educational results.” 
THE PONTIAC SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Pontiac, Mich., has recently 
adopted a salary schedule prepared by Supt James 
H. Harris. The schedule is a readjustment down- 
ward of salaries to meet a reduced budget during 
the next school year. 

Under the schedule, teachers receiving $2,000 
and over will be reduced 5 per cent. 

Teachers receiving salaries ranging from $1,901 
to $1,999 will be reduced to an even $1,900. Thus, 
a teacher now receiving $1,950 will be cut to 
$1,900. 

Teachers receiving salaries ranging from $1,700 
to $1,900, both inclusive, will receive no increase 
nor decrease, but their salaries will remain where 
they are. 

Teachers receiving $1,650 will be advanced $50 
to $1,700, at which point, all increases cease. 

Teachers receiving $1,600 and less will be 
advanced $100 according to the former schedule. 
Thus, a teacher who receives $1,500, will be 
advanced to $1,600; a teacher who receives $1,350 
will be advanced to $1,450. 

The board has accepted a voluntary offer of 
Superintendent Harris that his salary be cut $500 
for the next school year. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

¢ Ryderwood, Wash. The salaries of the teach- 
ers have been cut 10 per cent for the next year. 

4 Greenfield, Ill. The school board has re- 
appointed all the teachers with reductions of 10 
per cent in salary. 

¢ Chanute, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a policy providing for a tax reduction, without 
decreases in salary. While the present salaries were 
not reduced, the teachers will be asked to forego 
the regular advance of $50 given to teachers each 
year. 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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Left — Car-Na-Var 
applied twice a 
year on office 
floors and three 
times on corridors, 
keeps the $20,000 
worth of linoleum 
flooring in the 
Gossard Building, 
Chicago, in per- 
fect condition. 


Plow 75 year old 


wood floors were 
preserved and beautified with Car-Na-Var 


“ 





OUR years ago,’ reports F. A. Richmond, Business Manager, Elmira College, old floors,and has no doubt saved a great 
Elmira, New York, “we applied Car-Na-Var to approximately 90,000 deal of refinishing on certain areas.” 
sq. ft. of oak and maple floors throughout the college. The use of Car- 
Na-Var has reduced maintenance costs by eliminating scrubbing and prevent- 
ing the accumulation of dirt. It has put new life and beauty into our 75 year 


@ Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish, gum and waxes. It gives a 
beautiful, lustrous, yet non-slippery finish 
to wood, linoleum, mastic, concrete, cork, 
etc. ... protects the surface indefinitely 
from wear ... and cuts maintenance 
costs as much as 50%. Comes in “Nat- 
ural” and popular colors. Readily ap- 
plied with a mop. 

















@ Rubber-Var (companion treatment to 
Car-Na-Var) is a special treatment for 
rubber, soft composition and light col- 
ored terrazzo floors. Gives same de- 
sirable results as Car-Na-Var. It's 
waterproof. 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
Watseka, Illinois 









Above—Car-Na-Var restores Below—Porous, pitted ter- Right—Car-Na-Var pre- 


badly stained laboratory razzo floors in Frisco Em- _servesand beautifiestileand 
floors at Elmira College to _—_ployees’ Hospital, St. Louis, linoleum floors in plant of 
their original beauty and _ tightly sealed against dirt Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 
lustre. Scrubbing eliminated. and grime with Rubber-Var. Indiana, Manufacturers. 

e @ 


Every person interested in the effi- 
cient and economical maintenance 
of floors should have a copy of 
“Floor Research”. Written by a 
nationally known floor consultant. 
Send coupon for free copy. 





$1 BOOK FREE 


Continental Chemical Corporation 
260 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 


Without obligation send me FREE copy 
of ‘Floor Research.’ Also send me 
further details about Car-Na-Var and 
Rubber-Var and your FREE TEST OFFER. 


Name 


Address 





By 
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TWO TYPES—2isnanent or LR table 


FOR EVERY OUTDOOR SEATING JOB 


Strength has been strongly emphasized in the construction of Circle A Steel Grand- 
stands. Scientific design gives support that prevents sag or sidesway. Highest 
grade steel is used throughout. Joints are heavy—to prevent all possibility of failure. 

Comfort has not been overlooked. Foot and seat boards are amply wide. There 
is no crowding between seats. The grandstands are pitched at an angle that 


gives a clear view to every spectator. 


Permanent and Portable types have been designed so that they can be used 


CIRCLE 


A STEEL 
S D ta I bs 


ay 
a aeons 


side by side. The Portable type is often set up to accommodate extra crowds 
—and taken down and stored later to leave the ground open for other purposes. 
Erection and dismantling are simple. Write today for complete facts on these 
practical, money-making seats—proved satisfactory on countless installations. 
Circle A Products Corporation, 613 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. Also manu- 
facturers of Circle A Portable Wood and Steel Bleachers, Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes. 


GRANDSTANDS 





(Concluded from Page 88) 

¢ Yelm, Wash. The school board has voted a 
reduction of all teachers’ salaries. The grade-school 
superintendent will suffer a reduction of 4 per 
cent, the grade teachers 5 per cent, and the high- 
school teachers 6 per cent. 

¢ Boise, Idaho. The school board has reélected 
Supt. C. F. Dienst, with a reduction of $500 in 
salary, and a reduction of $300 in traveling 
expenses. Grade and high-school teachers, and prin- 
cipals, not now receiving the maximum salary, will 
receive the regular increase as formerly. 

¢ Royal Oak, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of salary reductions, involving 
a saving of $30,000, and effective with the begin- 
ning of the school year in September. The salary 
reductions are: From $1,200 to $1,500, 5 per cent; 
up to $2,000, 7.5 per cent; up to $2,500, 10 per 
cent; up to $3,000, 12.5 per cent. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The teachers will suffer a 
reduction of 15 per cent in salary during the next 
year. 

# Racine, Wis. The school board has suspended 
the automatic annual-pay-increase schedule for one 
year, with a saving of $60,000. 

4 Niles, Ohio. The teachers have vigorously op- 
posed a 3-per-cent reduction in salaries. The new 
revised schedule will effect a saving of $30,800 in 
the budget. A number of the teachers have sought 
positions elsewhere. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has voted 
against a reduction in teachers’ salaries. Approx- 
imately one third of the 600 teachers will receive 
the regular increase provided under the schedule. 
In keeping with its policy not to cut salaries, the 
board voted that teachers at the minimum end of 
the salary schedule be given the regular increase. 
Teachers at the upper end of the schedule will be 
retained at the same salary. 

4 Helena, Mont. The budget committee has 
asked the board to approve a proposed 10-per-cent 
reduction in the salaries of teachers and employees. 

4 By a vote of 5 to 1, the school board at New 
Bedford, Mass., has adopted a salary schedule re- 
vising all salaries downward. Teachers receiving 
salaries of $2,000 will be reduced to $1,855, and 


those receiving $2,200 will be given $2,040. The 
minimum salary has been placed at $1,000, instead 
of $950. 

¢ Lorain, Ohio. The school board has suspended 
the teachers’ salary-increase schedule in order to 
effect a financial retrenchment for the coming year. 
The retrenchment makes no reductions in present 
salaries, but suspends that part of the schedule 
which provides for an annual increase of $100 to 
teachers who have not reached the maximum. New 
teachers will begin work at $100 below the present 
schedule for their respective positions. 

¢ Amherst, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
a cut of 5 per cent in the salaries of all school em- 
ployees. A reduction in revenue, making cuts in 
expenditures necessary, was given as the reason. 

4 Ellensburg, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a policy, providing that teachers’ contracts, 
when signed, shall remain in force with no increase 
in salary. Formerly, teachers with long service rec- 
ords have received bonuses, and younger members 
of the staff have had their salaries increased from 
year to year. 

4 Olney, Ill. Due to economic conditions and 
the lowered cost of living, the school board has 
adopted a blanket reduction of teachers’ salaries. 
The reductions range from 7% per cent in the 
case of new teachers, up to 20 per cent in the case 
of teachers receiving higher salaries in the grade 
and high schools. A reduction in the number of 
teachers has been effected through increases in the 
teaching load and changes in the boundaries of cer- 
tain districts. 

4 The school board of Lincoln county, Oreg., has 
suspended the teachers’ salary schedule, and has 
deducted 5 per cent of the present salary of each 
teacher reémployed for the next year. A clause has 
been inserted in each contract, whereby a teacher 
agrees to resign if she marries during the life of 
the contract. 


¢ The school board of Sunderlin, Oreg., has pro- 
posed a reduction of 10 per cent in teachers’ sala- 
ries for the next year. 


4 Lewistown, Mont. The school board has voted 
to cut teachers’ salaries from $140 to $125, and 


janitors’ salaries from $40 to $30. 

@ San Francisco, Calif. Salary increases totaling 
$239,000 have been given to teachers in the school 
system. The increases go into effect during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

4 Fairfield, Conn. The school board defeated a 
proposal of William O. Burr, a member, to discon- 
tinue for one year the $100 salary increases for 
teachers. 

4 Girard, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
waive the annual salary increases, except in cases 
where the present salary is under $1,350. 

4 Cleveland Heights, Ohio. The salaries of 
teachers in the school system will not be reduced, 
although a saving of $100,000 will be made through 
a shortening of the classroom periods, the elimina- 
tion of the positions of director of visual education 
and educational adviser, and a delay in the pur- 
chase of new school sites. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has adopt- 
ed a blanket reduction of 15 per cent in the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and principals in the 
schools. It effects a net reduction of $110,000 in 
the school budget. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has effected 
a reduction in school operating costs through an 
increase in the teaching load. 


¢ Aberdeen, Wash. The school board has waived 
the annual increment of $60 for teachers with a 
service record. In the case of teachers drawing 
the maximum salaries, there will be a reduction 
of $60 for the year. 


¢ Albany, N. Y. The school board has granted 
a maximum salary of $2,800 to assistant depart- 
ment supervisors in the school system. The in- 
crease is arranged so that assistant department su- 
pervisors who received a maximum salary of $2,- 
700, will be on the same income level as assistant 
supervisors who have been receiving a maximum 
of $2,800. 


4 Pequot, Minn. The superintendent and the 


entire staff of the consolidated school have refused 
to accept reductions of 10 per cent in salary. The 
salary cut was voted in order to reduce the tax 
load in the school district. 
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ould investigation show the boys’ and girls’ washrooms are 
kept as they should be? Are they clean, light, well ventilated ? 
How about the most important fixture of all, the toilet seat. 


e Have a tour of inspection made. Have every toilet seat in the 
school looked at by the janitor. Get a report on their condition. 
Is the finish worn off, giving the wood a chance to absorb 
moisture? Are any split or cracked? Do any have exposed metal 
hinges that have corroded? Cracked seats and corroded hinges 
gather dirt and breed germs. Old-fashioned, worn-out, unsightly 
seats invite abuse instead of teaching ideal sanitary cleanliness. 
Don’t let a condition exist that the Board of Health would not 
approve. Get rid of all undesirable seats and install handsome, 
new Whale-bone-ite Seats in their place. 


e Whale-bone-ite always looks new, clean and inviting. It keeps 
its beautiful appearance forever. Once installed, Whale-bone- 
ite never has to be replaced. It is guaranteed for the life of the 
building, ending replacement expense once for all. 


Send Coupon for New Book 

“Install Them Once Forever” 
In order to have proper toilet seats in present buildings or new 
schools, get the complete story of Whale-bone-ite Seats as told 
in this new book. No cost or obligation. Send coupon today. 
Address, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. BB 2, 623- 
633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LAMINATED 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 


wit takes a whale of a seat 
to stand publie toilet abuse 








ly the Boarp of HEALTH 


Unexpectedly 


In this cross-section note the cross- 
grain, laminated construction, exclu- 
sive with Brunswick, that gives Whale- 
bone-ite a super-strength, that defies 
time and abuse. It is the only con- 
struction that combines unbreakable 
strength with necessary lightness and 
sanitary qualities. 

Jet-black, glass-smooth and dia- 
mond-hard, Whale-bone-ite beauty 
never wears off seat or hinge. No 
exposed metal hinges to corrode, to 
collect dirt or need polishing. No 
cracks to harbor dirt and germs. Easy 
to keep clean and sanitary with min- 
imum effort. Non-inflammable. With 
all these advantages Whale-bone-ite 
costs no more than the cheapest 
moulded composition seat made. 





WHALE-BONE-ITE CROSS-SECTION 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept.BB2,623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or 
obligation acopy of your new book that gives 
the complete story of Whale-bone-ite Seats. 
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A. drinking fountain that guards from infection | 


Drinking fountains that cannot spread infection have long been the 


aim of Health Associations and School Boards. 


is possible. It is the Crane integral angle stream bubbler. 


By making every exposed part of vitreous china, Crane engineers have 
given their new fountain the full advantage of this ware’s sanitation. 


By locating the bubbler above the rim, they have solved the problem 
of water supply contamination; even when the outlet is clogged, the 
receptor’s overflow will not wash into it. 


By adding a lip guard and hood, which protects the spout, they have 
eliminated all danger of saliva and foreign matter falling into the 


supply and have made it impossible for even mischievous fingers to 


come in direct contact with it. 


Now such a fountain 


This integral angle stream bubbler principle is applicable to every 
fountain in the complete Crane line. Full information concerning 


it can be had by writing Crane Co. or visiting the nearest Crane 


Exhibit Rooms. 





Crane non-squirting raised integral angle 


stream bubbler 





Crane Co., General Offices: 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 23 West 44th Street. New York: Branches and sales offices in 200 cities 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

The 14,000 Chicago public-school teachers are 
again experiencing “payless paydays.” They have 
received no salaries since April 2, and with no 
immediate prospect of cash in sight. The auditor 
of the board of education ventured the guess that 
cash might be available by the middle or the last 
of June. 

There has been but one tax payment in about 
three years’ time, and with constant agitation of 
real estate groups for a “taxpayers strike,” the 
banks are uneasy about loaning money on tax- 
anticipation warrants which bear no due date, even 
though they draw 6 per cent interest. 

The board of education has $55,000,000 worth 
of 1931 tax-anticipation warrants for sale, with no 
buyers. The banks have intimated that, if a certain 
financial reform legislation is passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, they will at once buy the 1931 
warrants. 

Meanwhile, the teachers are much concerned. At 
a recent hearing before the board of education, 
they pleaded the seriousness of the situation to the 
trustees. The latter inquired whether the teachers 
would be willing to take tax-anticipation warrants 
in lieu of cash for payment of their salaries. The 
teachers decided against this. The teachers plan 
to begin a friendly suit in court and to try to 
secure a judgment against the board of education 
for their salaries. They believe the banks will loan 
money on a court judgment. 

The state legislature is in session. Many bills to 
modify school procedure have been introduced. 
Among others are two which would affect the Chi- 
cago public-school system, no doubt far beyond the 
wildest dream of their legislative sponsor. 

In a recent bulletin sent to all schools, Superin- 
tendent Wm. J. Bogan reported some interesting 
facts regarding glass breakage in the Chicago 
schools. The amount is tremendous, averaging 
nearly $400 per school per year, and requiring the 
full-time services of forty glaziers. In his bulletin 
the Superintendent said: 

During 1930, the board of education spent $162.- 
319.62 on glass breakage —35 cents per pupil 
spent to replace broken windows, yet only 30 cents 


per pupil was appropriated in the budget for all 
general school supplies. This expenditure was con- 
siderably greater than the amount spent on penny 
lunches, or on libraries. It would have paid the 


salaries of 106 more school clerks. In fact, it was 
four fifths as much as the entire cost of opening 
the vacation elementary schools in the summer 
of 1930. 
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THE 1931 CHICAGO SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 








Remedial Measures Reported Successfully 
by Ten Principals 
1. Premises kept free from 
materials. 

2. Ball playing prohibited close to the building. 

3. Prompt investigation of breakage: speedy 
apprehension of culprits. Take matter up with 
parents; push cases to a conclusion, into court if 
necessary. 

4. “Talk it up” at school, at assembly meetings, 
in the classrooms, and at school clubs. 

5. Community cooperation. Reports sent to 
parents, letters to neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations, civic organizations, churches, and _ busi- 
ness men’s associations. 

The Austin Senior High School was completed 
at a cost of $3,950,000, excluding the cost of the 
site ($345,847). The building has a maximum 
pupil capacity of 3,615. The cost of construction 
was $1,093 per pupil. The per-pupil cost of both 
construction and site, totaled $1,188. 

Mr. Lewis E. Myers, president of the Chicago 
board of education, recently asked a banker friend 
to estimate how much money is spent on the 
schools per week. The banker guessed the amount 
might be from $40,000 to $50,000. Mr. Myers then 
told him that the true amount of weekly expen- 
diture is slightly more than $2,000,000. 

Due to business depression and unemployment, 
students who formerly dropped out are staying in 
high school, and are adding to the housing problem 
of already overtaxed buildings, and to the cost of 
operating the schools when taxpayers are threaten- 
ing a taxpayers’ strike. The following table gives 
the annual increases in membership (February to 
February of each year) for grades 9 to 12 in- 
clusive : 


“throwable” 


Membership increase 


Year in grades 9-12 
Pe. 306 eaeees nen 5,246 
Se, e5s6uGsideeswee 3,168 
ONE 042440980.505 008 4,253 
eer 4,968 
ML Wis aid wea wy BRO 5,198 
SOE 84 ties sew eanes 8,154 
DUE 2.4.8 sek neview aaa 6,787 
WD Ase cee csoawee 5,156 
DOE. 204400 ed sasces 13,360 
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An Organization Dedicated 
to the Solution of your 


State Normal School, Jersey City, N. J. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


PROBLEMS! 
=: wish you to know how very pleased we 


are with the results”—writes the Principal 
of the State Normal School at Jersey City, N. J. 


You, too, will be pleased with the results of a 
Pyra-Sealed and Vestal Treated Floor, particu- 
larly so after twelve months have elapsed and 
your floor has successfully withstood the jars 
and jolts to which floors of this kind are sub- 
jected. Our program of Wood Floor Mainte- 
nance leaves a clean, hard surface, easily and 
economically maintained. 


Pyra-Sealed Floors are sealed against dirt ab- 
sorption. All Pyra-Sealed and Vestal Treated 
Wood Floors require is a light sweeping each 
day with a Vestal Buffing Mop to keep them 
clean and beautiful. 


A Vestal Floor Engineer will make a survey of 
your floor problems and submit recommenda- 
tions. 


Write for particulars. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
JERSEY CITY,N 


February 16, 1931. 


avenue, 
wN 






Almost « year has elapsed since you gave us suc! 
valuable assistence in solving our floor problems and we 
h you to know how very pleased we are with the results. 








PYRa-SRsl and VESCO-LITE Dressing are doing all 
you represented they would do on pine floors and are giving 
satisfaction in every respect. 











de-want to say alw that the service rendered us 
by your representatives has been of the highest order. 














Very truly yours, 


Principal 
State Normal School at Jersey city 





Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send literature and further infor- 
mation about the VESTAL METHOD 
of WOOD FLOOR MAINTENANCE. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ST.LOUIS 





NEW YORK 
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International Supervised Time 


Is the Standard of Modern Schools 


INTERNATIONAL 
CLASS ROOM CLOCK 
INTERNATIONAL 
CLASS ROOM ° 
CLOCK Grammar schools — high schools — 
(3 colleges and universities. Thousands of 
| schools both large and small in every 
part of the country depend upon Inter- 
national Supervised Time Control for 
INTERNATIONAL 


the efficient government of study 
routine which modern administration 
demands. 


CORRIDOR GONG 


International engineers have been 
studying program methods for many 
years. They have concentrated upon 
the development of timing devices that 
will fully meet the requirements of ef- 
ficiency and economical operation. 


Peiriierery ad gareehanet . * 
M, 
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Prominent educators today recog- 
nize International Hourly Supervision 


INTERNATIONAL ag the highest achievement in the his- 
CONNECTING tory of time control methods. 


This principle, as applied to school 
program systems, automatically 
handles any kind of schedule with 
never a need of manual regulation. 
All maintenance worries are entirely 
abolished. Once in operation, an Inter- 
national Program System carries on 
with unvarying accuracy — always 
dependably and satisfactorily. 





INTERNATIONAL Ask the International Time Spe- 
PROGRAM cialist in your vicinity for a copy 
ae of “Time Control in the School” 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


GENERAL OFFICES NE 


270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. WE? 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities 





















YOUR 
STEEL EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Ideally met by Berger 








® 


Not only for lockers but for 

























desks, supply cabinets, shelving 





Six types of lockers 


for storage purposes, and other 
equipment in steel, school author- 
ities turn to BERLOY. They 
realize that this organization has 
studied school needs and has an 
appreciation of school problems. 
All BERLOY Equipment for 
schools is made to fit a specific 


need and fashioned so sturdily 





Sena tattiiniin that it gives a lifetime of service. 


hats and clothing of six children 


44 years of craftsmanship in steel 
goes into all BERLOY products. 
You can have complete informa- 
tion on this quality line of steel 
equipment for schools by writing 
The Berger Manufacturing Co., 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION, Canton, 
Ohio. Branches and dealers in 


principal cities. 





Storage Cabinets—save time 
and materials 


® 


Steel Shelving—for every purpose 


Steel Desks—to meet all needs 
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Holden Book Covers 


Sell and Re-sell themselves 


to School Boards by Producing a 
tangible - demonstrable saving in 
the annual outlay for new books. 


The Wearing Quality of these Covers 
Doubles the Lives of the textbooks and 
keeps them ina clean, sanitary condition. 


Save Money by Saving Books 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The new retirement law of Pennsylvania makes 
all liabilities of the retirement system obligations 
of the commonwealth. The retirement board is 
charged with the responsibility of investing the 
funds in securities of savings banks, and the treas- 
urer is designated by the law as the custodian of 
all of the funds of the system. 

The organization and operation of the new law 
are briefly outlined in an article published in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for May. It shows 
that the funds of the system are kept in five sepa- 
rate accounts as follows: Employees’ annuity sav- 
ings account, employees’ annuity reserve account, 
state annuity reserve account No. 2, contingent 
reserve account, and state annuity reserve account. 

The employees’ annuity savings account is the 
account which receives the contributions of the 
teacher-members of the system. The teachers’ con- 
tributions with interest at 4 per cent compounded 
annually will provide the reserve to pay one half 
of the cost of all retirement allowances based on 
service rendered since July 1, 1919. 

The employees’ annuity reserve account is the 
account to which are transferred the accumulated 
deductions of the teacher in the annuity savings 
account. The annuity part of each retirement allow- 
ance is charged against the employees’ annuity re- 
serve account. 

The state annuity reserve account No. 2 is the 
account which receives the payments to the retire- 
ment system made by the state and local school 
districts on account of the service rendered prior 
to the establishment of the system. 

Under the retirement law, the cost of all retire- 
ment allowances based on service rendered sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the system on 
July 1, 1919, will be paid by the teachers contri- 
buting one half, the state one fourth, and the local 
school districts one fourth of the cost of such 
service. 

The contingent reserve account is the account 
which receives the payments made by the state 
and local school districts on account of the new 
entrant members of the retirement system. The 


payments to the contingent reserve account by the 
state and local districts, together with the interest 
earned, will provide the accumulated reserve neces- 
sary to pay one half of the cost of the retirement 
allowances of new entrant members of the system. 
The other half of the retirement allowances of new 
members will be paid from the contributions of 
the new entrant members themselves. The contin- 
gent reserve account differs from the state annuity 
reserve account No. 2 in that it is a permanent 
account, whereas the state annuity reserve No. 2 
will eventually cease to exist. When the accumul- 
ated reserve in the state annuity reserve No. 2 
equals the accrued liabilities, the state and local 
districts will make no further contributions to the 
fund. When the last teacher who entered service 
prior to the establishment of the retirement system 
has been retired or has died, the reserve in this 
account will have been spent in the payment of 
the present employee members of the retirement 
system. 
THE MINNESOTA RETIREMENT LAW 

The State of Minnesota has secured a new retire- 
ment law which is a revision of the first and sec- 
ond laws passed in 1915. The new law, which was 
passed during the recent session of the legislature, 
repeals the former inadequate law, and goes into 
effect on August 1. Briefly, its main provisions are: 

1. Payment by member-teachers of 5 per cent 
of the annual salary, no part of a salary above 
$2,000 being counted. 

2. Teachers under 25 years are exempt until 
reaching that age, but may join under the age of 25. 

3. All teachers employed this year in schools of 
the state, to which the law applies, may join, but 
are not required. The law is applicable to the pub- 
lic schools, excepting three cities which have their 
own local funds, and it covers the teachers’ col- 
leges, county superintendents, and the state educa- 
tion department. 

4. Arrears may be paid, in part or in whole, the 
basis being 5 per cent of the average salary for the 
past five years. The state will assist on arrear pay- 
ments for the years in excess of fifteen on a gradu- 
ated plan. 

5. To retire, each member must have taught 30 
years, or must have attained the age of 55. Option 





Springfield, Massachusetts 





is then given between a life annuity or one for a 
term of 15, 20, or 25 years. The annuity is such 
a sum as the member’s savings, principal, and ac- 
cumulated interest, will purchase. The state will 
match the annuity, and disability retirement is 
granted after a period of fifteen years. 

6. A member who ceases to teach prior to retire- 
ing is entitled to withdraw all payments with in- 
terest. A similar option is offered on retiring. 

7. Present annuitants, those retired under the 
act of 1915, will be continued for life and will re- 
ceive the sums now being paid them. 


SCHOOL RESEARCH BUREAUS SHOW 
INCREASE 

American city school systems are rapidly in- 
troducing research bureaus, according to a recent 
statement of Edith A. Wright, a member of the 
library staff of the Federal Office of Education. 
Within the past six years, the number of bureaus 
has increased from 50 to 118 

The majority of the cities place testing as the 
first function of the burea:. Testing involves re- 
search in tests and measurements, educational in- 
vestigation and measurements, testing and guid- 
ance, tests and examinations, and similar cur- 
riculum practices. In 112 cities, this function 
ranks first. 

In 93 cities, the first function of the research 
bureau is devoted to the improvement of in- 
struction, while surveys rank first in 88 others. 
The other functions of these bureaus include 
experimental studies, curriculum making, guid- 
ance, finance studies, child study, and statistics. 

It is brought out that 24 of the bureaus are 
located in cities under 30,000; 12 are in cities 
from 30,000 to 50,000; 31 are in cities from 50,- 
000 to 100,000; and 52 are in cities whose popula- 
tion exceeds 100,000. Much variety exists in the 
names of the bureaus, which is attributed to the 
nature of the chief functions with which each 
is concerned. 


4 Evansville, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed the discontinuance of nine services during 
the next school year, with an estimated saving of 
$40,000. The night school will be eliminated, with 
a saving of $5,800. 
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The Oakland, Calif., plan of book selection 
is unusual in several respects. In the elementary 
field each school has a definite budget for libra- 
ry and supplementary books, which is expended 
under the direction of the principal. As a guide 
to the selection of materials to be purchased, 
however, an approved elementary book list is 
prepared annually. Teachers, principals, and 
supervisors participate in the preparation of this 
list. In the secondary field Oakland is one of 
the first school systems to adopt a multiple text- 
book plan. The rapid growth of the laboratory 
method of instruction in academic subjects has 
necessitated the provision of classroom libraries 
equipped with from six to twelve copies each 
of several titles in a given field of instruction. 
The selection of materials to be placed on the 
approved list of text- and supplementary books 
is under the general direction of the Director of 
Research, but in the secondary field, as well as 
in the elementary, all members of the staff are 
expected to participate in the selection of ma- 
terials. Blanks are sent to all secondary teachers, 
on which they are asked to name books which 
should be dropped and books which should be 
added to the approved list. 

In both elementary and secondary fields it 
was discovered that teachers have inadequate 
knowledge of the available material in any field, 
and that the item suggested for inclusion on the 
list frequently depended upon the intensity of 
the selling program of publishing companies. 
The first step taken to acquaint the teaching 
staff with the total range of available material 
was the establishment of a sample textbook room 
in conjunction with the Teachers’ Professional 
Library. To this sample collection publishers 
were invited to contribute two copies of each of 
their titles, one for reference purposes and one 
for circulation. Practically complete cooperation 
of all of the leading publishers has been secured 
in establishing and maintaining this sample 
book collection. From it are drawn exhibits of 
materials for biweekly special displays, such as 
materials for primary reading, or materials suit- 
able for elementary science, etc. Throughout the 
year, then, there is a definite program of ac- 
quainting teachers with available instructional 
material. 

In the spring of 1931, Supt. Willard E. 
Givens instituted the plan of an annual local 
book exhibit. It had been observed that at 
teachers’ institutes and conventions the displays 
of instructional materials by publishers were 





passed over hurriedly on account of the numer- 
ous demands on the time of teachers attending 
these meetings. The local exhibit was announced 
to be held for one week in the auditorium of 
the School Administration Building. Thirty-one 
publishing firms reserved space for this first an- 
nual exhibit. The exhibit was advertised exten- 
sively through the Superintendent’s Bulletin, 
and teachers were excused from school duty by 
groups of schools at the end of the minimum 
school day in order that they might have two 
and one-half to three hours free for the inspec- 
tion of the exhibit. The publishers’ representa- 
tives were gratified with the interest shown in 
the materials, stating that conditions for careful 
presentation of their materials were far superior 
to those of the exhibits held in conjunction with 
institutes. 

Each teacher entering the exhibit was sup- 
plied with book order cards. As she examined 
the materials, she made out an order card for 
each book which she felt would be of value in 
carrying on instruction with her classes. She 
dropped these cards in a box as she left the ex- 
hibit. Most principals asked their teachers to 
keep duplicate copies of all of their requests, so 
that they could be taken into account in their 
purchase orders. These cards were later dis- 
tributed according to subject and used as basic 
materials for the preparation of the approved 
book list. 

During the week of the exhibit the various 
subject committees on the improvement of in- 
struction were in session, and each publisher’s 
representative, who cared to present his mate- 
rials to these small committees, was given sched- 
uled appointments with the committees. 

The scope of the exhibit is shown by the fact 
that the exhibit required more than 400 linear 
feet of table space. The number of visitors dur- 
ing the week was in excess of 1,800 persons. 
Large as these figures seem, it is reported that 
the second annual exhibit will bring reservations 
in excess of the available floor space in the large 
auditorium used in 1931. 

The arrangement of the materials in the ex- 
hibit, and the interest in and careful examina- 
tion of materials by teachers are shown in the 
photograph of the exhibit. 

Teachers throughout the system have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the opportunity 
to make a comprehensive examination of new 
text and supplementary material, and have 
made a number of suggestions for improvement 
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of future exhibits. During the next school year 
the exhibit will be held during the fall semester 
while the secondary teachers are preparing their 
statements of books recommended to be drop- 
ped and to be added to the list. If housing facili- 
ties will permit, the exhibit will be extended to 
permit the display of new materials recom- 
mended for library purposes as well as text and 
supplementary books. 

With improvements in procedures to be in- 
stituted as a result of the experience gained in 
the first exhibit, it is felt that the local text- 
book exhibit will represent a progressive step in 
the selection of instructional materials in a city 
school system. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Educational Finance 

By Carter Alexander. Cloth, 94 pages. Published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

This is a summary of nineteen recent studies of 
important aspects of school finance. Its chief value 
lies in the fact that the author has the courage to 
suggest the principal points of value in each of 
the studies. It is to be regretted that he has not 
gone one step farther and shown the shortcomings 
of the studies. 

Plane Geometry Workbook 

By Theodore Herberg and Sinclair J. Wilson. 
Paper, price, 52 cents. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book offers a complete series of exercises 
and tests for a full year’s work in high-school 
geometry. 

Five Plays of Shakespeare 

Cloth, 1108 pages. Price, $1.72. Published by D. 
C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is another omnibus volume and includes the 
original Arden Edition of five of the most com- 
monly read plays of Shakespeare. Henry the Fourth 
is presented as a type of historic play; A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream as a dramatic Fantasy; Much 
Ado About Nothing as a comedy; Romeo and Ju- 
liet as a romantic tragedy; and King Lear as a his- 
torical tragedy. The book is ideal for college survey 
courses. 

Skags, The Milk Horse 

By Miriam Blanton Huber. Cloth, 112 pages. 
Published by The American Book Company, New 
York City. 

A realistic story for supplementary reading in 
the second grade. The vocabulary is unusually 
large and typical. The illustrations have more than 
the usual child interest. 

Elson Basic Readers 

Book II. By W. H. Elson and W. S. Gray. Cloth, 

240 pages. Price, 68 cents. Published by Scott, 


Foresman & Company, Chicago, IIl. 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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The 1931 Literary Digest Atlas 
and the Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany Practical Standard and the 
College Standard Dictionaries 
are bound in durable, washable 
Fabrikoid so they’Il withstand the 
treatment books of this sort in- 
variably receive from students. 
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1931 
ATLAS of the WORLD 
an GAZETTEER 
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CONSTANT HANDLING 


won’t mar these 
FABRIKOID-BOUND DICTIONARIES 


W,, don’t have to tell you how short is the 
life of the average text-book. You know 
that. It probably costs your school quite a bit 
of money annually for rebinding and text-book 
replacement. 

That’s where Fabrikoid can help you. Fabri- 
koid comes through the hard test of school 
children’s treatment with flying colors. It is 
wear-defying. tough and durable. What’s more, 
Fabrikoid-bound books are good-looking and 
keep their good looks. For Fabrikoid may be 
scrubbed clean as a whistle. Ordi- 
nary soap and water do the job. 


REG U.S PAT OFF 





ABRIKOID 


Fabrikoid-bound books have proved their 
long life, time and time again. And that means 
money-savings for your school. 

Our text-book department is always at your 
service. Write for information on du Pont Fab- 
rikoid bound text-books and samples demon- 
strating its many qualities and outstanding 
advantages. No obligation whatsoever. Just 
address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, New 
York. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Divi- 
sion, New Toronto, Ontario. 
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Re-adopted 


For Five Years’ Exclusive Basal Use 


On Monday, March 23, 1931 
the State Board of Education of 


INDIANA 


readopted 


BRIGHAM and McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


for exclusive basal use for a 
period of five years because 
of the successful use of these 
geographies for the past five 
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years. $3 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





Chicago, Illinois 


all times. 









in tubes. 


Atlanta 






CHICAGO 


Talens School Products 


A friend you'll enjoy 


WE ARE an organization whose efforts are devoted 
to the manufacture and distribution of school 
art materials. We think you will find the quality of our 
goods and the character of our service satisfactory at 


TALENS WATER COLORS—both hard cakes and 
semi-moist—excel in brilliancy, are free from sediment 
and give off their color readily. 

TALENS CRAYONS—both wax and hard-pressed 
—are particularly rich in color pigment. 


smoothly, blend readily, and give density and purity 
of tone to the work. 


An old friend of distinction—STIXIT PASTE 
STIXIT PASTE, a combination of 


in school use for many, many years. 
no odor, does not stain the fingers—and most important of all— 
it sticks indefinitely. Available in glass and tin containers and 


W rite for your copy of the new catalog. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 


2001 Calumet Ave., 




















They work 


aste and glue, has been 
t is smooth flowing, has 





133 First St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


36 West 24th St., 
NEW YORK 

















(Continued from Page 96) 

Stories by standard authors and standard folk 
tales have been relied upon for. the entire content 
of this carefully prepared second reader. 

The book is intended for basic use, and the 
vocabulary, the repetition of words, and in fact, 
the entire subject matter, have been studied so 
that the book may achieve the underlying purpose 
of the series; namely, to provide pupils with live 
reading essentials. 

Fundamentals of Grammar 

By Charles W. Shumway. Cloth, 212 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York 
City. 

This is an exceedingly brief, but scholarly, re- 
statement of the principles of English grammar, 
developed in the author’s college classes. While it 
is not exhaustive, it will serve very well as a basic 
reference book, not only for college students but 
for adult readers. 


Grammar Minimum Essentials 


By J. C. Tressler. Paper, 92 pages. Price, 52 
cents. Published by D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

These are diagnostic and practice tests, and in- 
clude a series of what the author terms mastery 
tests to be given after the teacher has retaught the 
subject matter on the basis of the results obtained 
in the diagnostic and practice tests. 


Applied Office Practice 


By A. A. Morrill, M. A. Bessey, and J. V. Walsh. 
Cloth, 376 pages. Price, $1.96. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The purpose of this book is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the most widely used and commonly 
standardized types of work which are commonly 
included under the head of clerical service. 

The book describes all of the common devices, 
the ordinary means of communication, and other 
details of office and general commercial practice. 
The most valuable feature of the book consists of 
the practical problems which the student is ex- 
pected to work out. 


Powderpuff 
By Alvin M. Peterson. Cloth, 104 pages. Price, 


72 cents. Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is the story of a cottontail rabbit, a primer 
designed for children. Powderpuff was born in a 
hayfield and lived in a cozy nest. In his contacts 
with the world he learned many things, and after 
many adventures became a captive. He finally 
lived in security and plenty. The book, which is 
nicely illustrated, is bound to fascinate the child 
mind. 

Jerry and Grandpa 

By Hilda M. Wicksteed. Cloth, 146 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Here is a delightful children’s book. It is a dog 
story, in which the brighter side of life, as seen 
through the eyes of dogs is happily told. There 
are humorous adventures, examples of bravery and 
loyalty, of the play spirit and of companionship. 

Children naturally love dogs, and the pranks, 
experiences, and antics of two lovable dogs are 
bound to hold the child mind with a fascinating 
spell. 

Textiles and Clothing 


By Elizabeth Sage. Cloth, 335 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 

A complete text for advanced classes of mature 
girls. It reflects present-day opinion on women’s 
dress quite accurately. 


The Wiedefeld-Walther Geography Test 

By M. Theresa Wiedefeld and E. Curt Walther. 
Price, $1.15. Published by The World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This test is a material aid to the teacher in elemen- 
tary geography, since it offers a thorough and ade- 
quate means of analyzing the pupil’s achievement in 
geography. The test which is suitable for use in grades 
four to eight, is composed of two parts. Part I tests 
the abilities and skills needed in the study of geo- 
graphy, and Part II tests the control of geographical 
information and knowledge of geographical facts. 

The material includes directions for administering 
the test, instructions for scoring and for interpreta- 
tion of scores, applications of test results, and sug- 
gestive instructional material. 

Elementary Home Economics 

Revised Edition. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, 

B.S. 623 pages. Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, Mass. 


All phases of homemaking, including food, clothing, 
recreation, management, care of children, nursing, and 
health, are adequately discussed in this volume, plan- 
ned to cover a complete course in home economics. 
The unit-problem method of study is used throughout; 
each unit is followed by a set of survey questions and 
selected references for additional material. Elasticity 
is an asset of this text, which may be used for work 
in the last two years of elementary grades, high school, 
or even first year in college. 

The chapters devoted to preparation of foods are 
appropriately illustrated with pictures of correctly set 
tables for breakfast, lunch, tea, and dinner. Recipes 
for suggested menus are also included. Methods of 
canning and preserving are explained in simple steps. 
Even the care of an invalid has not been overlooked. 
Much space is given to the problems of clothing, such 
as color harmony, uses of different cloth, economy, 
and appropriateness of selection. 

Not only will the student of home economics find 
a ready answer to any question in this comprehensive 
book, but the Sisters in convents and boarding schools, 
teachers, and the average laywoman will gain new 
insight into the solution of household problems. 


Problems in Teaching Secondary-School Mathematics 


By Ernest R. Breslich. Cloth, 348 pages. Price, $3. 
Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This work, which is a continuation of the author’s 
earlier book on The Technique of Teaching Secondary 
Mathematics, takes up a series of teaching problems 
which have been before teachers in recent years. While 
the book thus reflects much of the current theory and 
the best of present practice, the discussion is almost 
entirely the outcome of the writer’s own scientific 
work and wide observation, and includes his definite 
and helpful recommendations and solutions. 


Mathematics for Junior High Schools 


Book II. By J. L. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, and 
G. O. Banting. Cloth, 384 pages. Published by John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The authors have very successfully woven three 
features into this eighth-grade text. The topics which 
are standard are introduced from the standpoint of 
child interest and the problems and illustrations are 
selected entirely upon the principle of utility. Frequent 
diagnostic tests, followed by drill and reteaching mate- 
rial, are introduced. The arrangement of problems 
allows for the division of classes into slow and fast 
groups. 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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Brighten Your Alcoves and Corridors with 


Durabilt Walnut Brown Lockers 





This Popular Color at No Increase 
In Cost Over Olive Green 


Oftentimes as a result of the wrong selec- 
tion of color, corridors, alcoves, and locker 
rooms are not attractive and inviting. 

The above illustration displays in an ad- 
mirable way, what can be accomplished by 
choosing a bright, pleasing color. 

Durabilt No. 425 (School Furniture) 
Brown is our new shade for lockers that is now 
available at no increase in cost over Olive 
Green. 

When lockers are furnished in this shade, 
all exposed bolts, nuts and handles are Udylite 
finish. Number plates are solid brass, Butler 
nickel finish with black numerals. 

More pleasing color combinations can be 
arranged when lockers are finished in this har- 


monizing shade of Brown. You will find that 
it is a comparatively simple matter to decorate 
your rooms and corridors when selecting tile, 
bricks, linoleum, wall paints, etc. to match this 
attractive, bright color. 


We have prepared 3x5” steel color plates 
in this beautiful shade of No. 425 Brown which 
are now available to any who request them. 
A very comprehensive brochure entitled ‘Solv- 
ing Gymnasium Storage Problems’, and a copy 
of our locker folder No. 5044 are also yours 
for the asking. 


Let us help you lay out a locker system that 
will give the utmost satisfaction at the min- 
imum cost. Phone our nearest Sales Office or 
write us direct at Aurora. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


AURORA, ILL. 
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The Neatfit Adjustable 
Book Cover 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 


The Best Book Cover Ever Ma 


for School Use 


Strong -- Durable -- Waterproof 
Easily Adjustable, With Broad 


Gluing Surfaces 


Greatly Prolongs the Life of any 


Textbook 


Write for Samples 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ine. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago 
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Home Economics Test 

By Edna M. Engle and John L. Stenquist. Forms 
A and B of three tests: Foods and Cookery, Clothing 
and Textiles, Household Management. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The authors, who are engaged in the Baltimore 
schools, have developed the norms for these tests on 
the basis of use with 35,000 children in grades five 
to nine. 

Diagnostic Test in Punctuation and Capitalization 

By J. Paul Leonard. Forms A and B. Price, $1. 
— by The World Book Company, Yonkers, 

This test is intended for the upper grades and the 
high school, and is provided with the usual directions, 
key, diagnostic chart, and second form. Norms based 
on 5,000 cases are provided. 

The Story of Our National Ballads 

By C. A. Browne. Cloth, 327 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York, N. Y. 
A good deal of useful history is woven into these well- 
told stories of our popular patriotic songs. 

Fabrics and Dress 

Lucy Rathbone and Elizabeth Tarpley. Cloth, 
430 pages. Price, $1.60. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This book for high school places strong emphasis 
on the selection of fabrics and completed garments, 
and upon the care of clothing. Useful additional 
chapters take up problems of selecting, repairing, 
and cleaning various household fabrics of all kinds. 
Progress in English 

By A. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox. Cloth, 
466 pages. Price, $1.20. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

This ninth-grade text has as its especial theme 
the adjustment of the pupil from the simple Eng- 
lish study of the grade school or junior high school, 
to the type of advanced work he will be expected 
to carry on in the senior high school. The emphasis 
throughout is upon natural, interesting practice as 
the sure means of gaining mastery in expression. 
Grammatical principles and spelling are introduced 
from the functional and corrective standpoints. 


Outdoor Land 


Book One of the Nature Activity Readers. By 
Paul G. Edwards and James W. Sherman. Cloth, 


Atlanta 
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132 pages. Price, 72 cents. Published by Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The idea that children should read a maximum 
number of books in the first and second grades 
for the purpose of gaining useful reading skills and 
an enlarged vocabulary, has been supplemented in 
recent years with the idea that the books which 
they read shall lead them naturally into the sub- 
jects which they are to study in later years. In a 
program of reading, which gives assent to this 
later purpose of reading, a series of nature-study 
readers forms an indispensable part. The present 
book is not only a well-balanced first reader, but 
also a distinctly useful introduction to nature study. 
It is limited to pnenomena and facts which are 
within the easy observation and understanding of 
6-year-olds and which are of intense interest. The 
vocabulary includes more than 360 words — 80 per 
cent of which are well within the established limits 
of the Thorndyke test. 

Workbook for Our Friends at Home and School 

A First Reader. By M. L. White and Alice Han- 
thorn. Paper, 80 pages. American Book Company, 
New York City. 

Exercises for developing silent-reading | skills, 
thought-provoking seat work, and vocabulary 
building are features of this workbook. 

Workbook for Boys and Girls at Work and Play 

A primer. By M. L. White and Alice Hanthorn. 
Paper, 80 pages. American Book Company, New 
York City. 

Drill, review, testing, and additional reading 
material for use with the Do and Learn Readers. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Course in Janitor-Engineering at Fresno, Calif. 
L. E. Stockwell, director. This course, which was 
conducted during the period from October, 1930, to 
March, 1931, enrolled a total of 36 school janitors, 
with a average evening attendance of 26. The school 
offered definite instruction in the subjects of house 
cleaning, maintenance, science, heating, and fire pre- 
vention, in addition to work in related subjects. A 
system of credit ratings was worked out, with definite 
ratings for the completion of each of the six units 
of work. 


American Standards Yearbook for 1931. The pro- 
gram of developing national standards through the co- 





For full particulars on this modern teaching aid, 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Se MUNNNLLLLLACQNnAAAAAHAHAOeQUUnaNaAENNARMvUNUU NAAN RNNUHUU NENA NNNHNAUUUA NO QNHNNOOOUOUEDSVNGUEOOOOOOONGEOOOOOOOECOUTOOUOOONOOOECOOGOOOOOOOOOESUONUON Od 
: = 


150 FILMS 


Now Ready 


EAsTMAN Classroom Films, 
widely used in the United States 
and in foreign countries, now 
total 150. They cover topics in 


Applied Art, English, 
Geography, Health, Nature Study 


and Science 


Ww 


address: 
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Rochester . . New York = 
Dallas = 
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Operation of the interests concerned is a definite for- 
ward step in codrdination between and within indus- 
tries. Through the American Standards Association, in- 
dustry has taken the lead in developing the means to 
improve its own condition, to produce better and 
lower-cost products, and to guard against loss of 
profitable markets. The present booklet gives a record 
of the year’s accomplishments and indicates the im- 
portant work which still lies ahead. It lists typical A. 
S. A. projects and offers an extended index to approved 
American industrial standards. 


Two Modified Methods of Administering Standard 
Group Intelligence Tests. By C. C. Ross and Paul 
D. Gard. Bulletin No. 4, June, 1930, of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky. The problem 
in this study was one of methods of administering 
standard intelligence tests. In order to do this, two 
widely-used intelligence tests were selected — the Ter- 
man group test of mental ability, and the Otis self- 
administering test of mental ability. In the work, the 
writers determined upon two important questions to 
be asked about each of the modified methods: (1) Is 
the method of administering reliable? (2) Is the 
method valid? In determining reliability, the writers 
correlated the scores made by a group of pupils given 
the test by one method with the scores made by the 
same group of pupils given an equivalent form of the 
same test by another method. Four methods of deter- 
mining validity were used. One method correlated Otis 
scores by any method with Terman scores by the 
same method. The second tested validity by correlating 
the scores made by each of the three methods of 
administering with the teachers’ marks for the fall 
semester. The third method was to convert the raw 
scores into sigma scores and then to correlate the 
sigma scores of one test by one method with the 
combined sigma scores of the other three tests by 
various methods. The fourth method correlated scores 
made on the intelligence tests administered by the 
modified methods with the scores made on standard 
achievement tests. The results of the study drew the 
conclusions that (1) the regular method of adminis- 
tering the two standard intelligence tests used is 
slightly more reliable than is the answer-sheet method; 
and the latter is more reliable than the dictation 
method; (2) the answer-sheet method proved the 
most valid of the three methods of administering. The 
dictation and the regular method proved to have about 
equal validity; (3) either of the modified methods 
of administering the tests greatly reduces the cost of 
a testing program in a school, and at the same time 
gives equally satisfactory results. 
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NEW HEIGHTS FOR TEACHING 
Hee Nothing has given greater range to modern education 
eee than the Mimeograph. Through high-speed and high- 
re erade duplication it has made possible new methods in 
HTT more effective teaching and school organization. It is 
a the king-bird of duplicators. Whatever the task —instruc- 
Eeaeeaeey tion sheets, maps, music charts, examinations, pictorial 
panna data, schedules, seating diagrams, reports, etc.—it stands 
ane ready to deliver thousands of copies within any hour. 
Instant and top-grade reproduction of whatever can be 
Eee written, typewritten or drawn in line on the famous Mimeo- 
type or Cellotype stencil sheets! Needs no experienced 
operator. Range! Let our Educational Department tell you 
how it is saving time and money in schools throughout the 
country and creating new teaching aids. Write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, today or phone branch office in any principal 


city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH |. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- | 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 


small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 


which will hold 


2814-2842 West 26th St., 





Perronal NewsSok. 
Uchool Othicials 










4 Dr. Frank B. Dyer, who has been a member of 
the school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a number of 
years, has announced that he will not be a candidate 
for reélection. 

Dr. Dyer has been connected with the Cincinnati 
schools for 22 years. In 1901 he became assistant super- 
intendent. In 1912 he was elected superintendent of the 
schools of Boston, where he remained for six years. 
Returning to Cincinnati, he was elected a member of 
the school board, and is now completing his third term 
in the office. — 

4 At the recent school-board election held at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Dr. B. F. Battey and Mr. Frank Mis 
were elected to membership. The two women candi- 
dates, Charlotte Alexander and Charlotte Thurtle, 
were defeated. 

4 The board of education of Bristow, Okla., has reor- 
ganized for the school year, with the election of Mr. 
S. R. Grimes as president, Mr. Tom FREELAND as vice- 
president, and Mrs. Juria BLAcK as secretary. 

4 Mr. W. C. Srmons, a former member of the school 
board at Springfield, Mass., died at his home on April 
5, at the age of 81. He was a member of the school 
board for many years and was greatly interested in the 
advancement of public education. 

4 Mr. Joun B. Wynkoop, business manager of the 
school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has been reélected 
for a term of one year, beginning with July 1. 

4 A testimonial meeting was held April 21, in the 
Fenger High School, Chicago, in honor of THEOPHILUS 
ScuMip, who has resigned as a member of the school 
board. Mr. Schmid was chairman of the building com- 
mittee of the board. 

4 Mr. Bert Tomkrns has been elected a member of 
the school board at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

4 Dr. C. W. Mosetey has recently been elected a 
member of the school board at Greensboro, N. C., to 
succeed Mr. G. S. Boren. 


@ Mr. Wittiam D. Hickey has been elected president 
of the school board at Joliet, Ill. 

4 Mr. Frank Biever has been reélected president of 
the school board of East Aurora, IIl. 


4 Mr. P. W. Wricut, of Champaign, IIl., has been 
reélected president of the school board for another 
term. 


such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 





Chicago, II. 





@ Mr. N. T. Gentry, of Columbia, Mo., has been 
elected president of the school board. Mr. W. B. 
NOwELL has been elected vice-president. 


@ Mr. L. G. Bern has been elected president of the 
school board at Davenport, Iowa. 


@ Huco Lamsack, who served 33 years as a member 
of the Le Claire, Iowa, board of education, was re- 
élected for another three years. 


4 Mr. Josep Reitz and Mr. Joun Graves have 
been appointed members of the school board at DuBois, 
Pa., to succeed the late Dr. Anthony and the late Mr. 
Sprankle. 

4 Dr. Burt R. SuHurty, president of the Detroit 
board of education, has announced his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for Congress. 


@ Mr. J. S. Stmpson, a member of the school board 
of Berea, Ohio, recently completed 28 years of service 
on the board. This is said to be the longest term ever 
served by an official in the history of the town. During 
a part of that time, Mr. Simpson served as president 
of the board. 


4 Mr. R. E. Lams, 60, a member of the board of 
education and city council of Harbor Beach, Mich., 
died April 20, at a local hospital. 


@ Mr. Eart C. Knapp is serving his twenty-second 
year as a member of the board of education at Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


4 The school board of Wilber, Nebr., has reorgan- 
ized, with the election of Mr. H. V. JeLinexk as presi- 
dent, Mr. Frep ZWONECHECK as vice-president, and 
Mr. I. J. MontTGoMErRY as secretary. The other mem- 
bers of the board are Mr. J. J. Grr, Dr. Joseru 
GERNEY, and CLARENCE and JOHN ZATICEK. 


4 Mr. Hucnu L. Harrett has resigned as a member 
of the board of education at Calvin, Okla. Mr. C. H. 
WILBANKs has been elected to succeed Mr. Harrell. 


4 Mr. Orro C. F. Lippert has been appointed assist- 
ant commissioner of housing for the board of education 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Lippert, who is a graduate of 
the College of Engineering of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, will act as assistant to Mr. Charles W. Hand- 
man, commissioner. In addition to the investigation 
of plans and building materials for new schools, the 
department also takes care of repairs and recondition- 
ing of school buildings. 


4 Pres. Georce J. Ryan was reélected as head of the 
board of education of New York City for his tenth 
successive year at a meeting held on May 12. Mr. 
Ryan’s term of service as president is the longest which 
any president has served. 





||| “One of the most useful pieces 
of library furniture” 


| If you are one of us “medium tall” persons who has 
trouble reaching the top shelf, you'll like this good- 
looking, sturdy library stool. It’s fashioned of quarter 
sawed oak after an antique foot stool. Finished in light 
or dark oak or specially finished according to order at 
slightly higher cost. Librarians write us that they “won- 
der how we ever got along without them.” We know 
you too will call this stool “one of the most useful pieces 
of library furniture.” 


No. 730, each.... 
3 stools, each.... 


| 


6 stools, each.............. $3.60 
12 stools, each.............. $3.25 


“We pay express or freight” 


Demco Library Ay upplies 


114 SOUTH CARROLL STREET 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Mr. Ryan was elected president in 1922 and since 
that time has succeeded himself at each election. He 
became head of the board upon the resignation of A. 
S. Prall. He served first as a member of the board in 
1918, and in 1920 was made vice-president. 

# Mrs. Carvin Cooince, on May 7, received a gold 
medal from the National Institute of Social Sciences 
for her work in behalf of the deaf at the Clark School, 
Northampton, Mass. Mr. William C. Redfield, president 
of the institute, made the presentation. 

@ Mr. R. M. Kettey, of Saratoga, Wyo., has accepted 
a position in the U. S. Office of Education at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Perronal News“of 
Fuperintendentre 


# Mr. R. R. Morrow, of Florence, Colo., has been 
reélected head of the school system for another year. 

@ Supr. H. Amsrose Perrin, of Joliet, Ill., has been 
reélected for the next year. 

¢ Mr. Percy Davis has been elected assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Santa Ana, Calif., to succeed J. 
A. Cranston. 

# Mr. Pau Bort, of East Peoria, Ill., has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. E. C. FisHer, of Peoria, Ill., has been 
reélected for another three-year term. 

# Mr. C. A. Weser, of Hume, Ill., has been elected 
as superintendent of the high school at Galva. 

# Mr. N. C. Stork, of Metcalf, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ashmore. 

4 Mr. Bruce Occ, of Gillespie, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Roxana, to succeed F. 
M. Scott. 

@ Supt. E. A. Lewey, of Nokomis, IIl., has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Supt. F. W. Puiiirs, of DeKalb, Ill., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

# Mr. P. L. Ewrne, of Shelbyville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Highland. 


4 Supt. L. A. Brepsog, of Sorento, IIl., has been 
reélected for another year. 


# Miss Marion E. Moore, of Lawrenceville, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Casey. 


@ Mr. Cuartes F. Forp has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Edwardsville, III. 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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LYON LOCKERS 


from Yonkers to Yakima. . 


FIRST CHOICE 


CORRIDOR LOCKERS . 
SUrr.TYT 

























In over five hundred cities in every state in the union, 
this fact is true: where comparative tests have been made, 
more schools have adopted Lyon Steel Lockers than have 
chosen any other type. 


Lyon Lockers enjoy this continent-wide preference 
because Lyon Lockers are better built. Lyon builds 
extra strength where there is extra wear and strain. 
Lyon hinges are double riveted. Lyon doors are 
doubly reinforced. Lyon corners are double thick. 
Lyon construction is more than a match for a whole 
generation of school boys. 


Lyon’s thirty years’ experience in planning corridor 
and gymnasium locker installations is available to 
school boards and their architects without any obli- 
gation. To obtain Lyon Service, address: 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Lyon Recessed Lockers make wider, neater corridors 


Extra Strength 
for Longer Life 


Full Steel-Loop, 
Double-Riveted 
Hinges. 


An everlasting 

**fool-proof”’ 
locking device that 
stays locked. 


Hammer -Test 

Finishes that re- 
main unmarred for 
years. 


i= 


Lyon Steel Folding 

Chairs—the ideal seat- 

ing plan for auditori- 
ums 


LYON SERVICE 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS * CLASSROOM LOCKERS 


CABINETS «© MANUAL TRAINING SHOP EQUIPMENT + FOLDING 





° MAP CABINETS 


CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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ALAMO SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Miller and Pflueger, Architects 
Classrocm Partitions and Floors Sound-Deadened by Cabot's Quilt. 


HERE 


Teachers are Spared from Torment 


Children Concentrate in Quiet 


NDISTURBED by the singing, reciting and march- 

ing of scholars in other rooms, the children at the 
Alamo School can concentrate during their study periods 
in the absolute quiet that makes it easiest for them to 
master their lessons. They are spared that nervous ex- 
citement which interferes with their health and best work 
and torments their teachers. 


Cabot’s Quilt—highly efficient, low cost sound-deadening 
material has been used to sound-deaden classroom parti- 
tions and floors. It breaks up and absorbs sound-waves and 
at the same time is rot-proof, fire-resistant, easy and cheap 


to install and will never pack down or lose its insulating 
power. 


Every new school building should be sound-deadened with 
Cabot’s Quilt. 


Send in the coupon below for highly 
interesting and valuable information. 


Cabot’s, 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt’ 


Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. 










141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASss. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin 


# § and your Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses.” 
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Alberene construction 


stands the gaff 





Trifle higher first cost 


is true economy 





HE carelessness and rough usage to which shower and 

toilet rooms in schools are subjected makes it imperative 
that partitions be durable. Any attempts at economy through 
the use of materials which are cheaper and which cannot be 
fabricated properly for the purpose, react unfavorably by 
increasing upkeep costs. 

Alberene Stone aside from its proven methods of construc- 
tion (rigidity and permanent waterproofness of joints) is se- 
lected by architects because it is easy to clean and keep 
sanitary. Considered from every angle it is the most eco- 
nomical form of partition. 

A Bulletin containing details and specifications is available. 
May we send you a copy? Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 
23rd Street, New York. Branches: Boston; Chicago; Newark, 
N. J.; Washington, D. C.; Cleveland; Pittsburgh; Richmond; 
Philadelphia; Rochester. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 
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Toilet Partitions 





Shower Compartments 
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S-A-N-I-T-A-T-I-O-N 


THE - SOLAR - SYSTEM - OF - WASTE - DISPOSAL 


On the Playground~ 


fines playground season is here and with it come the 
innumerable playground problems that every school 
constantly has to face. Not the least of these is the ques- 
tion of cleanliness and efficient waste disposal. 

Open waste baskets, ash boxes, etc., are not only un- 
sightly and impractical, but a constant source of disease- 
bearing germs and flies. The minute a wind of any kind 
springs up, rubbish is spread to all corners of the play- 
ground and throughout the neighborhood. Where one 
breeding place for disease was before, there become 


dozens. 


ee ’ ‘i 2 
eae ke 





A playground that is not properly fitted for efficient waste disposal is a menace not only 
to the health of the children using that playground, but to the entire neighborhood. Why 
tolerate a condition like this when the Solar System will remove it completely and eco- 


nomically? 


By means of the Solar System, playgrounds can be kept spotlessly clean at all times. The 
noiseless, gravity swinging top opens and shuts with effortless ease. Children will go 
out of their way to use a Solar just to watch the always-shut top open and close. Wind or 
rain cannot get at rubbish when it is in a Solar. Inner containers, in the form of heavy 
paper bags or gunny sacks, are a part of Solar equipment. Hands need never touch rub- 


bish once it is placed in a Solar. 


Investigate this remarkable and simple system at once, so that your playground will be 
fully and properly equipped for the summer playground season. 


Send plans of your playground and school for an estimate 
of the cost of installing a Solar System. No obligation. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


(Continued from Page 102) 


4 Supr. J. R. Creek, of Herrin City, Ill., has been 
reélected for his eleventh term. 

4 Supr. S. O. Date, of Fairfield, Ill., has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. L. O. Dawson, of East Moline, Ill., has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. Z. R. WALL, of Venice, IIl., has been reélected 
for a fifth term. 

@ MatTrHew Pace GAFFNEY will assume the superin- 
tendency of New Trier, Ill., township high school next 
September. 

@ Supt. F. T. Vasey, of Springfield, Ill., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. M. J. Cartton, of Benton, Ill, has been 
reélected for a sixth term. 

4 Supr. O. O. Younc, of Galesburg, Ill., has been 
reélected for another term. 

4 Supt. Geratp Huisert, of Pocahontas, IIl., has 
been reélected. 

4 Supr. I. I. Meyer, of Savannah, IIl., has been 
reelected for another year. 

4 Mr. Joun WirTon has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Carlyle, Ill. He succeeds H. S. Walker. 

¢ Mr. J. Paut Swanson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lena, IIll., to succeed E. S. 
Youmans. 


4 Mr. Arrrep W. Beastey, for.aer superintendent of 
schools at Peoria, IIll., died on May 24, at his home in 
Kellogg, Idaho. Mr. Beasley began his career as a 
teacher in Peoria in 1878. In 1889 he became principal 
of the Peoria High School, and was made superin- 
tendent in 1916. 

4 Mr. Epcar Stan has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Westfield, Ind. 

4 Samuer E. Cooper is the superintendent-elect of 
the French Lick, Ind., schools. 

4 Mr. Nosre VaucHan, of Acton, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Monrovia. 

4 Supt. D. E. Lest, of Tipton, Ind., has been re- 
élected for another three-year term. 

4 Mr. A. R. WrrrtaMs has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Winchester, Ind., to succeed O. R. 
Baker. 

@ Supt. J. W. Srort, of Frankfort, Ind., has been 
reélected for a term of five years. 

@ Supr. W. R. Loupersack, of Pleasant Ridge, Iowa, 
has been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. G. E. DeWorr, of Creston, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Downers Grove, IIl. 





MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


# Mr. Gorpon Garrison, of Zearing, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fernald. 

@ Mr. C. D. Vance, of Gladbrook, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Schleswig. 

@ Mr. Georce Westy has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Greenfield, Iowa, to succeed Henry 
Olseon. 

4 Mr. M. C. Mutrensurc, of Hudson, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tyndall, S. 
Dak. 

4 Supt. B. E. Brearp, of Webster City, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Sioux City, Iowa. The special committee in charge 
of the proposed memorial to the late Supt. M. G. 
CLARK, has chosen a monument as the most fitting 
permanent memorial. The monument will have several 
plaques, each of which will contain some of Clark’s 
famous citizenship statements. At least one of the 
plaques will contain a profile of Mr. Clark. 

4 Mr. Burton Hormes, of Pleasanton, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Truesdale, to 
succeed G. W. Dare. 

@ Mr. S. A. SANDVEN, of Linn Grove, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent at Sioux Center for the coming 
year. 

4 Mr. Sam Nvuzvum has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Afton, Iowa. 


4 Mr. B. F. Crarx, of Earlham, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dysart, to succeed 
R. E. Licklider. 

4 Supr. S. K. Knuptson, of Kensett, Iowa, has been 
reélected for a third year. 

4 Supt. R. B. Irons, of Mason City, Iowa, has been 
reélected for a term of three years. 

4 Mr. Georce Westpy, of Greenfield, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed Henry 
Olson. 

4 Supt. T. J. Durant, of Sumner, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another term. 

4 Mr. E. J. Tatum has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Earlham, Iowa. 

4 Mr. J. R. Roserts, of Independence, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Decorah. 

4 Mr. LeLrAnp Rosertson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Grandview, Iowa. 

4 Roy McMu ten, of Lanesboro, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Graettinger, to suc- 
ceed C. W. Stevenson. 

4 Supt. C. W. Sanxey, of Ida Grove, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 


offers 
a 
ready solution 
to 
all problems 
of 
sanitation 
in 
Corridors Playgrounds 
Classrooms Manual Training 
Offices 
Lavatories 


Lobbies 


Laboratories 


Cafeteria 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium 
Locker Room 





4 Supt. J. A. Grirritn, of Atlantic, Iowa, has been 
reélected. 

4 Supt. C. M. Ross, of Forest City, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. F. A. Conner, of Rembrandt, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. W. Nystevum, of Thor, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Havelock. 

@ Mr. W. M. Ostenserc has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Eureka, Kans., to succeed C. U. 
Phillips. 

@ Mr. C. A. DeaArporFrr, of Overbrook, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pomona. 

#4 Mr. R. B. Grrxison, of Lucas, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hope. 

@ Supt. J. H. Ricuart, of Reading, Kans., has been 
reélected for a fifth term. 

@ Supt. G. R. Harrop, of Brooksville, Ky., has been 
reélected for a third term. 

@ Supt. James W. Brapner, of Middlesboro, Ky., 
on April 17, was elected president of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

4 Supt. W. E. Lawson, of Cynthiana, Ky., has been 
reélected for a third term, beginning with July 1. 

4 For the twenty-fourth term, Supt. Jupson JENKINS 
has been reélected head of the schools of Dawson 
Springs, Ky. Mr. Jenkins has been connected with the 
school system since 1908. 


@ Supt. C. F. Martin, of Owingsville, Ky., has been 
reélected for his twenty-seventh term. 

@ Mr. Cart M. Dierensacn, of Meriden, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools and super- 
vising principal at Putnam, Conn. Mr. Diefenbach suc- 
ceeds L. M. Farrin, who goes to Athol, Mass. 

4 Supt. R. H. Bettows, of Great Barrington, Mass., 
has been reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. H. B. VENEKLASEN, of Three Oaks, Mich., 
has been reélected for his eleventh consecutive term. 

@ Mr. C. A. Brersy, of Athens, Mich., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Gladwin. 

¢ Supt. N. A. Hanks, of Marysville, Mich., has been 
reélected for another term. 

2 Mr. R. H. Werne, a former member of the faculty 
at Berrien Springs, Mich., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, to succeed E. L. Stewart. 

4 Supt. E. E. Irwin, of Lapeer, Mich., has been re- 
élected for his eighteenth year. 


@ Supt. A. P. Bopary, of LeRoy, Mich., has been 
reélected for another year. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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The TUN afer U0 BEST FRIEND 


Vv THE AMERICAN (jg CRavON Company y 


HOME OFFIGE AND FACTORIES eer A Le OUST MEY NSH 8 a8): 111) 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 130 WEST FORTY-SECGOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - 11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS - SANTA FE BUILDING 
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Oa 1 ae ECONOMY 
anol BEAUTY 


DRY CLEAN 
YOUR FLOORS 












ut 


he members of The 


ep epee 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
spend large sums vearly maintaining dry 
kilms to extract the water from their 
flooring and to keep the preserving gums 


in the wood. Wet scrubbing just reverses 











Rescancn Division 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association (ox) 
cea of the United States 


OFFICE OF THE GECRETARY.TREASURER 
1912 STERICK BUILDING 
MEMPHIS: 


this and causes untold trouble and ex- 





pense to the building owners. 





































FLOOR RESEARCH 
Por architects 
eeee 


Date Sheet Wo, 


AIA File 
19--e--9 


19 





“PERMATITE” 


is one of the three heavy-duty finishes 


PROPER METHODS OF FINISHING OAK PLOORING--AND DURABLY. 
(Reducing maintenance) 





OAK FLOORS should be finished from « specie] flonr-#ise point of 
view, end not with methods suiteble only for woodwork, trim, 
doors, &c. 


recommended in these data sheets of The 

Te chief trouble with floor finishing te thet the origine) 
finishing process is too often unduly speeded. “peeding-up hes 
ite limits---tho floor may look ‘ell right’ t port: but it 
will not wear! Eesy come, easy co { It is essentio © give e 
little more care to the initise] process and insure greeter dure- 
bility of the finieh. 





Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
issued September 9th. 1930. after an ex- 


The specie] adventage of the finishes here recommenced is 
that they are ‘patchable’---worn spote can be petched beeutifully 
without lepping. Pleces subject to wear end tear may at ol) times 
ve kept uniform with the reet of tne floor eres, © facility not 
sed by shellec or varnish finishes which heve been widely 
Moreover, Tf only @ modicum of the care ie given to OAK 
FLOORS thet is generally given to keeping OTHER types of floor 
materiels looking nicely, OA/ wil) be found to respond ednirebly 
and remain beautiful, et low maintenance cost es low or lower 


than eny other. 


eR Be 


tensive investigation. 


~ PERMATITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


“MORE WEAR—LESS CARE” 


sy 





Plooring shell first be surfeced clean with « mechine-sender, 
or hand scraped, and then sandpapered or steel-wooled smooth and 
free of blemishes, and the first coat of finish epplied the seme 
day. 

FINISHING METHOD WO, 1---for Osk Ploore in el) clesses of builé- 
ings: 

Pollowing ere recommended brands (in colore or tones es aey 

be selected), one or the other being obteineble in eny pert 

of the U.S. and Canede, and epperently equel in serit. Ko 
filler required. apply in three costs, including fine) cost, 
instructions on peckage to be followed carefully: 





<1 TTR TR geo 


| A PENETRATING VARNISH FREE FROM WAX 
SEALS THE PORES AGAINST GREASE, OILS. STAINS. ETC. 
DOES NOT MAR OR SCALE OFF LIKE A SURFACE FINISH 





= 





SETA = 





Write For Information and Prices - No Obligation 


Perr aoe: 


THE AMERIGEAN ('?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES willine 209 309 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY: SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 
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projector. 


SOUND ON FILM NOW 
HERE FOR SCHOOLS 


The Photo Electric Cell picks up the sound vibrations 
printed on the margin of the film — dispenses with 
dise records, synchronizing motors, flexible shafts. 
turn tables, etc. Full theater-size film permits space 
for sound track, large brilliant pictures, and the nat- 
ural tones of voice and music, loud enough for audi- 
toriums. . . . Makes non-synchronization impossible. 
... Your pupils See and Hear Master Teachers. 


Schools already having standard motion picture 
equipment, can have the new photo cell attachment 
installed in their old machines, which saves cost of 


WEIGHT ONLY 74 POUNDS 

















cated 
poe s 


<— 


SY pA 


Cipher ays + 


The_ 
CHICAGO. 
Sound-On-Film 
Projector 
Solves the 
Talkie Problem 
for Schools 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by HERMAN A. Dre VRY, INC.. Dept A.. 55 E. Wacker Drive. CHICAGO. 
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4 Supt. P. W. Warp, of Tustin, Mich., has been 
reélected for the ensuing year. 

@ Supt. J. G. McKay, of Ubly, Mich., has been 
reélected for a fifth year. 

@ Mr. Irvinc W. Stour has been elected superin- 
tendent of the high school at Arcadia, Mich. 

4 Mr. V. C. Retsinc, of Michigan Center, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Parma, to 
succeed L. A. Henry. 

4 Supr. R. A. GRETTENBERGER, Of Imlay City, Mich., 
has been reélected for a fourteenth term. 

4 Supt. E. H. THorne, of South Lyon, Mich., has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. Cuartes M. McLean, of Holland, Mich., a 
leading citizen and former school superintendent, died 
in that city on April 29, after a brief illness. 


4 Mr. Witter Martuers, of Vassar, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Atlanta. 

4 Supt. G. R. Bocan, of Clare, Mich., has been 
reélected for a fifth term. 


@ J. W. McConne tt, of St. Paul, Minn., was recently 
reélected state commissioner of education by unanimous 
vote of the members of the board. Mr. McConnell com- 
pleted a continuous service of twelve years on January 
20, 1931. He held the first appointment for seven 
months by the governor, which was followed in August, 
1919, by his selection as his own successor under the 
new state board of education. His continuance in serv- 
ice is a mark of deserved public approval and con- 
fidence. 

4 Mr. S. J. Hansen, of Harmony, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Benson. He suc- 
ceeds J. E. Anderson. 


4 Mr. W. A. Kout, of Preston, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sauk Center. 

4 Supt. Emi Estenson, of Buhl, Minn., has been 
reélected for a third term. 

4 Supt. C. J. Burcer, of Washington, Mo., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. S. L. Locxsrince, of Pilot Grove, Mo., has 
been reélected for another term 

4 Supt. F. E. Patrick, of Bethany, Mo., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. D. H. Kay, of Liberty, Mo., has been reélect- 
ed for the coming school year. 


@ Supt. W. S. Smiru, of Excelsior Springs, Mo., has 
been reélected for the next year. 





@ Supt. A. A. Rivce, of Frankford, Mo., has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. CHartes Scott, of Chaffee, Mo., has been 
reelected for another term. 

@ Supt. Ratpy McCuttoucn, of New Madrid, Mo., 
has been reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. O. L. Prerce, of Palmyra, Mo., has been re- 
élected for a third term. 

@ Mr. Russett Nix has been elected superintendent 
of schools at New Haven, Mo. 

4 Supt. T. A. Hotrmann, of Elvins, Mo., has been 
reélected for another term. 

4 Mr. Pau, W. CHADWELL has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Rutledge, Mo. 

@ Mr. H. S. Sawyers has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Maitland, Mo., to succeed U. L. Riley. 

@ Mr. Marvin W. McKanna, of Laclede, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Green City. 

@ Mr. E. H. Lee, of Armstrong, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sturgeon. 

@ Mr. O. C. Trower, of Altamont, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Coffey. 

4 Supt. J. D. Sutvety, of Forsyth, Mont., has been 
reélected for another three-year term. 

#4 Mr. L. SaAnpsmMarK, of Newcastle, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Emerson. 

@ Mr. E. T. Tracey has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Nashua, N. H., to succeed C. H. Noyes. 

@ Mr. ArtHur L. Perry has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Rahway, N. J., to succeed W. F. 
Little, who retires on July 1. 

4 Dr. Epwarp Haywarnp has resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Cohoes, N. Y., after a service of thirty 
years. 

4 Supt. L. H. Crarx, of Sodus, N. Y., has been 
reélected. 

4 Associate Supt. J. M. SHeenan, of New York 
City has been reélected as a member of the board of 
superintendents. 

@ Miss Genevieve M. Watson, of Hempstead, N. Y., 
has been appointed supervisor of elementary education 
for the Albany city schools. 

4 Mrs. Mirprep Hutt Crars, of Berlin, N. Y., has 
been elected district superintendent at Rensselaer. 

4 Supt. P. B. Mattuews, of Bridgehampton, N. Y., 
has been reélected for another term. 

@ Supt. R. C. Crart, of Port Jefferson, N. Y., has 
been reélected. 


¢ Supt. L. J. Smiru, of Northport, N. Y., has been 
reélected for another five-year term. 

¢ Supt. E. C. Haw tey, of Franklinville, N. Y., was 
reélected for a term of five years. 

¢ Supt. J. F. Buttock, of Penn Yan, N. 
reélected for a new term of five years. 

@ Dr. Evucene CoL.ican, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, was recently guest of honor 
at a dinner given in celebration of his promotion to 
the position of associate superintendent. 

@ Supt. H. M. Davis, of Morris, N. Y., will enter 
Columbia University in September where he will begin 
his studies for a doctor’s degree. 

@ Supt. C. S. Warren, of Lenoir, N. C., has been 
reélected for another term. 

@ Supt. J. W. McIntTosu, of Caldwell county, N. C.. 
has been reélected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. J. D. Messick, of Spencer, N. C., has been 
reélected for the third consecutive year. 

@ Supr. A. S. Wess, of Concord, N. C., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. W. J. Swenson, of Cavalier, N. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at New Rockford. 

@ Mr. A. M. Danten, of Wahpeton, N. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fairmont. 

4 Supt. C. E. Oxtey, of Belle Center, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

¢ Surr. D. B. Crark, of Kenton, Ohio, has been 
given a life membership in the National Education As- 
sociation. 

@ Supt. Z. M. Water, of Hillsboro, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another term of three years, with an in- 
crease in salary. 

4 Supt. T. K. Owens, of Shawnee, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a term of two years. 

¢ Mr. A. E. Stevens, of Ripley, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Orab, to suc- 
ceed Dick Smith. 

¢ Supt. F. E. Dean, of New Richmond, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. Date J. BaucuMan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Dunkirk, Ohio. 

¢ Supt. H. P. Lourman, of Strasburg, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. J. S. ALan, of Salem, Ohio, has been reélected 
for his eighteenth term. 


Y., was 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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This Roomy, Compact Unit 
Saves Space, Money and Work 


a 


Tuis practical desk will interest those educators who believe in compact, flexible, 
economical classroom seating. Because it combines desk and chair in one, this 
unit increases classroom capacity. It entails no expensive installation, is easily 
moved about for rearrangement of classes or for sweeping and cleaning. The 
top is purposely made of solid wood, instead of veneer, to prevent marring and 
chipping. Note how the standard which supports the desk shelf is curved out to 
permit more leg freedom and induce better posture. In every respect this Mov- 
able Chair Desk meets the most rigid requirements of modern classrooms. If 
desired, a roomy storage drawer, which fits under the seat, may be secured. 
Inkwells for the desk top are also available. Ask your nearest H-W Sales Office 
for detailed information on this and other modern school desks. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 
B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


(Concluded from Page 108) 


@ Mr. P. V. Brown, of Barnesville, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Tiffin, to succeed 
C. A. Krout. 

4 Supt. T. W. Morcan, of New Lexington, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a term of two years. 

4 Supr. A. W. Extiott, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a new five-year term. 

4 Supt. H. L. Sams, of Mt. Sterling, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a new term of two years. 

4 Supt. D. R. STANFIELD, of Edison, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 

4 Supt. R. W. CHANDLER, of Jasper, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 A testimonial dinner was given on April 14 for 
Supt. C. A. Krout, of Tiffin, Ohio, who is retiring at 
the close of the school year, after a service of 41 years. 

4 Supt. T. W. Morgan, of New Lexington, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a two-year term. 

@ Supt. W. A. Franks, of Euclid, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for another four-year term. Mr. Franks has 
completed his eleventh year as head of the school 
system. 

4 Supt. S. O. Liminc, of Willshire, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 C. C. Roperson, of Lyons, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Metamora. 

@ Supt. H. S. Armstronc, of Hicksville, Ohio, has 
been reélected for his sixteenth term. 

@ Mr. F. C. Ranspett, of Dunkirk, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kenton, to succeed 
C. A. Arganbright. 

4 Supt. I. H. PETERMAN, of West Jefferson, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a ninth term. 

4 Supt. B. C. Terwitvecar, of Blanchester, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. D. E. Ross, of New Boston, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a term of four years. 

4 Supt. H. E. Zuser, of Nelsonville, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. O. J. Hitt, of Berlin Heights, Ohio, has been 
reélected. 

@ Mr. J. J. Puriips, 52, superintendent of schools at 
Lancaster, Ohio, died at his home on May 3, following 
a paralytic stroke. Before going to Lancaster nine years 
ago, Mr. Phillips was superintendent of schools at Sun- 
bury, Cadiz, and Galion. 

4 Mr. J. F. Bemrrter, of Galion City, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a term of four years, with a salary 
of $4,400 a year. Mr. Bemiller has completed three 


CRAYOLA 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


Crayola Gold Medal Crayons produce the finest quality of class- 
room work. The first high-grade crayons to be sold at popular 
prices, Crayola is now the standard in schools where the impor- 
tance of good drawing is recognized. 

In every grade—from Kindergarten through High School— 
Crayola crayons find many uses. Stencils, cut-outs, greeting 
cards, seals and other forms of craftwork can be made. The use 


of Crayola simplifies instruction in geography, history, compo- 


sition and mathematics. 


Made of the best materials, Crayola comes in bright colors, 
paper-wrapped, and conveniently packed in cardboard or metal 
boxes to meet every requirement of school use. 

Our Art Service Bureau is always glad to help teachers and 
supervisors solve their drawing problems. Letters will receive 
immediate and personal attention. 


NEW 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET. 


YORK 





years of service in the schools. During this time he 
organized a health program, prepared a curriculum for 
the junior and senior high schools, improved the phys- 
ical condition of the school buildings, and administered 
the finances in an economical way. 

4 The term of State Supt. J. L. Crirron, of Ohio, 
expires in June. He is slated for reappointment. The 
superintendents of Portage county schools have in- 
dorsed H. D. Byrne for the position. 

4 Supr. M. S. MitcuHett, of Ashtabula, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a four-year term. 

¢ Supr. H. G. Means, of East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a four-year term. 

4 Supt. J. E. Dunaway has been appointed by the 
board of Perry township, Ohio, as superintendent of the 
East Liberty Consolidated School, Logan. 

4 Supt. S. O. Liminc, of Willshire, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a two-year term. 

4 Supt. H. S. Morrit, of Montpelier, Ohio, has been 
reélected for another three-year term, after completing 
seven years of service. 

4 Supt. I. H. Peterman, of Jefferson, Ohio, has been 
reélected. 

# Mr. Cart TwipweE Lt has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Hanna, Okla. 

4 Supt. I. S. Hinsuaw, of Ada, Okla., has been 
reélected for a period of three years. 

4 Mr. J. R. Kinc has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Apache, Okla. 

# Mr. J. R. Mirter has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Ambridge, Pa., to succeed C. H. Grose, 
who goes to Mt. Lebanon. 

@ Mr. J. W. WirtiAMs has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Rogersville, Tenn. 

4 Mr. R. C. Austin, of Waverly, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pulaski, to succeed 
C. L. James, who goes to Lebanon. 


4 Supt. J. D. Muttins, of McKenzie, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. J. T. Wess, of Union City, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. E. H. Cox, of Elizabethton, Tenn., has been 
reélected for another year. 

4 Supt. Joun W. WitiaMs, of Rogersville, Tenn., 
has been reélected for another term. 


@ Supt. Victor StripLinc, of Newbern, Tenn., has 
been reélected for the next year. 


# Mr. C. L. James, of Pulaski, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lebanon. 

@ Supt. G. E. Stone, of Erwin, Tenn., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. J. C. Grant, of Corpus Christi, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Menard. 

# Mr. J. M. CampseLt has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Selah, Wash., to succeed H. L. Squibb. 

@ Supr. J. H. Miter, of Ryderwood, Wash., has 
been reélected for another year. 

# Mr. Horace Keeney has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Rosalia, Wash. 

4 Mr. F. S. THompson, of Morton, Wash., has re- 
tired after a service of 18 years in the schools. Mr. J. 
M. Kryney has been elected to succeed Mr. Thompson 
as superintendent. 

@ When Wittiam F. GEIGER, who had served as 
superintendent of schools for 20 years, tendered his 
resignation, the board of education of Tacoma, Wash., 
adopted resolutions which stated that “As a teacher and 
a leader of teachers he has enjoyed the confidence and 
cooperation of the school corps to a remarkable degree. 
His spirit of kindliness and fair play has been a pre- 
dominating characteristic.” ° 

# Mr. E. R. Hunt has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Lake Stevens, Wash. 

4 Mr. H. G. Hansioom, of Winlock, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Port Angeles. 

@ Supt. F. L. Watzer, of Ione, Wash., has been 
reélected for another year. 


¢ Mr. G. L. Drxon has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Sprague, Wash., to succeed A. A. Strickler. 

@ Mr. F. C. Firzpatrick, of Echo, Oreg., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Woodland, Wash., 
to succeed N. R. Knight. 

4 Mr. W. D. Jounson has been reélected superintend- 
ent of the Butler district school system at Weirton, 
W. Va. 

@ Supt. R. W. Barpwe tt, of Madison, Wis., has 


been reélected for another year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 


4 Supt. R. F. Lewis, of Marshfield, Wis., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

# Mr. Eart MacInnis, of Jefferson, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of Yale University. 

¢ Supt. F. E. Converse, of Beloit, Wis., has been re- 
élected for his 35th year as head of the school system. 

4 Supr. S. H. Berc, of Stoughton, Wis., has been 
reélected for another three-year term. Mr. Berg has 
completed seven years of service in the schools. 
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2 “Believe it or not” 
: — with apologies to Ripley! 





Here is a Multiple Operat- 
ing single control wardrobe 
that can be built into a 13- 
inch recess! 


And its doors open back- 
to-back! 


The Prose-Maco wardrobe is the only 
wardrobe in existence that is so con- 
structed that it fits into a 13-inch recess. 
A 17-inch to 120-inch recess is to be rec- 
ommended as ideal, but in schools to be 
remodelled where a saving in money is 
the first consideration, the ability to 
install a wardrobe in such small depth is 
an important factor. 





And here begin the advantages of the 
new Prose-Maco wardrobe. 


1. Doors open BACK-TO-BACK! 
Resulting in very wide openings ... an 
added convenience which hastens assem- 
bly and dismissal of classes. Width of 
openings 42 inches. 


2. Blackboards are protected. Two doors on 
one leg. Double adjustment on every leg. 


COS ce ee ee 


3. Single control multiple operation .. . key 
lock as ordered .. . prevents stealing and 
petty pilfering. 

4. Perfect alignment (doors cannot be 
pushed in even a fraction of an inch). 

a. New patented gears 
b. Bars and Rabbets 
c. Bronze door stops on jamb. 
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5. Ball bearing operation 


6. All solid bronze operating bars and hard- 
ware. 
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The doors of the Prose-Maco wardrobe 
always open in to the room hence when 
they are open they are always in sight 
. . . always in mind. This is a distinct 
advantage and an important feature. 





Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: Swinging bookboard, Teacher’s Combination wardrobe and restroom. Removable 
non-removable coat hangers, gravity book cases, umbrella stands. 


PROSE-MACO MANUFACTURING CO. 


1524 Holmes St. Formerly Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Company Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Miller wardrobe answers the im- 
portant problems of storage . . . ven- 
tilation . . . economy. It requires a 
small amount of floor space as it fits 
into the very walls of the school- 
room. And in time it will actually 
show you a saving in money . . . for 
it saves on heating expense. It saves 
on janitorial expense. 


Examine the illustration showing how 
a ten door wardrobe fits compactly 
into the schoolroom . . . how conve- 
nient . . . how it solves the question 
of more blackboard space. 


Write us concerning any specific wardrobe problem that we may advise a solution. Also send us particulars 
regarding your building project. Catalog and other interesting information will be sent you FREE on request. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


119-123 W. 8th St. 


‘heachers’ and 
OA dministration 


TEACHER PLACEMENT — PRESENT STATUS 


The fact that professional teacher placement has 
played an important part in the educational life of 
the nation lends interest to the history on the sub- 
ject recently issued by the National Association 
of Teachers Agencies. There are now 164 private 
teacher-placement agencies in active operation. 

The present booklet begins its history of the 
subject with the country’s earliest beginnings and 
makes clear that when a teacher was wanted by 
a school board, someone was delegated to find 
him. As early as 1835 an association was formed 
in Philadelphia which concerned itself with the 
placement of teachers. The record has it that “the 
teacher was to pay a commission of 2% per cent 
of the first year’s salary and the family to whom 
the teacher was supplied was to pay a similar 
amount, thus making the total charge 5 per cent 
of the first year’s salary, as at present. Possibly 
the idea was brought from England, as a London 
agency — still in existence — advertises that it has 
been in business since 1833. 

“In 1846, Samuel Whitcomb, Jr., of Boston, 
announced that he was prepared ‘to furnish teach- 
ers of either sex, and with any required qualifica- 
tions, to schools, seminaries, and colleges in any 
part of the United States. Among those who 
approved of his project were Horace Mann, 
Samuel F. Howe. Edward Everett, and Daniel 
Webster.” Gradually the service rendered came into 
recognition and agencies were established in various 
sections of the country. Some of the pioneer in- 
stitutions are still in existence. 

The historian says: “Like all departures from 
established practices, teachers’ agencies met with 
some opposition at the start. The managers, with 
no precedents to guide them, were necessarily feel- 
ing their way and blazing the trail. As they were 
working in widely separated sections of the coun- 
try, there was little, if any, intercourse among 














them, and each was obliged to work out his own 
methods.” 

There were mistakes and misunderstandings. The 
integrity of the agency was at times attacked. Its 
status was subjected to court scrutiny. “This 
interest culminated in a series of United States 
Supreme Court decisions by which it has been 
determined that teachers’ agencies are a legitimate 
form of business and cannot be suppressed; and 
that it is beyond the power of state or national 
legislatures to say what teachers’ agencies shall or 
shall not charge for their services. 

“From the very first, however, the commission 
of 5 per cent of the first year’s salary seems to 
have been decided upon as a fair return; and 
although every agency in the country is free to 
fix its own fee, there have been surprisingly few 
variations from this rate. The fee has, indeed. 
become so standardized that our courts have held 
that when a teacher accepts the service of an 
agency without first signing a contract, 5 per cent 
of the first year’s salary can be collected by the 
agency.” 

A Code of Ethics 

In order to give the calling such prestige and 
stability as it deserved, an organization was formed 
about 20 years ago, which now has 64 members 
located in 26 states. This body has set forth a 
code of ethics designed to emphasize strict, fair 
dealing and efficient service, as follows: 

“1. All advertising shall be absolutely honest, 
free from exaggeration or misleading statements. 

“2. All requests of employers as to the method 
of handling vacancies shall be respected. 

“3. All information concerning candidates 
secured from references, shall be held in strict 
confidence and shall not, under any circumstances, 
be divulged to the candidate. 

“4. No fee or commission shall be offered or 
paid to any employing official, including superin- 
tendents, principals, and school boards, nor to any 
person not actually in the employ of an agency. 

“5. No teacher shall be aided or encouraged to 
break a contract. No attempt shall be made to 
induce a teacher to leave a position during the 
school year unless an honorable release can be 
secured. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








‘6. Candidates known to be unfit shall not be 
recommended. Notices of vacancies shall not be 
sent without definite knowledge that such vacan- 
cies exist. 

“7. It shall be the policy of this Association that 
no teacher shall be called upon to pay more than 
one commission upon a position unless he has 
deliberately or carelessly obligated himself to more 
than one agency. Should a case arise where a can- 
didate, through no fault of his own, finds himself 
obligated to more than one agency belonging to 
the Association, the payment of one commission 
shall release the candidate from further obligation. 
Final adjustment of the commission shall be made 
in accordance with the by-laws of the Association. 

“8. This Association believes that in raising the 
placing of teachers to a professional plane it is 
rendering a distinct service to the cause of educa- 
tion. In furtherance of this end it pledges the 
hearty codperation of every member with all 
appointment offices—normal school, college or 
state — that are attempting to aid in solving the 
problems of teacher placement in a professional 
manner.” 

TEACHERS 

4 El Reno, Okla. Under a new rule of the school 
board, no additional married women teachers will 
be employed during the coming school year. A 
clause has been inserted in the teachers’ contracts 
stating that married women may continue the 
remainder of the year only, at the option of the 
board. 

4 The school board of Rock Rapids, Iowa, did 
not find it necessary to reduce salaries for the 
ensuing year. Promised increases will be met. 

4 The board of education of Tacoma, Wash., 
adopted a revised salary schedule which reduces 
the budget $90,817. A motion to eliminate all 
school supervisors was defeated. 

4 A questionnaire sent out by Supt. W. S. 
Loomis, of Kenosha, Wis., brought out the fact 
that 35 Wisconsin cities bar married women teach- 
ers from the schools. Four cities found married 
women less efficient than single teachers, 23 found 
them equally efficient and three found them more 
efficient. Twenty-three cities claimed the agitation 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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INGES, instead of extending out 
from the doors where they can 
catch clothing, are set in the angle 
frame of the locker. They are fastened to 
the inside flanges of the door—no bolts 
or rivets show on the front of the door. 


full 16 gauge steel 
sheets, flanged on all four sides, the 
doors have ample strength yet are 
flexible enough to spring back into 
shape if accidentally bent out of 
alignment. 


Formed from 


STO SE 
: Sina PRPS 


Realizing that even in the best lockers, 
over a long period of years a small per- 


STEEL LOCKERS STEEL 


The Doors 
| of the New NORWEST Lockers | 


| Set a New Standard for Efficient Design | 
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Full loop hinges embed- 
ded in angle frame. 


No bolts or rivets to mar 
appearance of front of 
door. 


Latch rod concealed; but 
not irremovable. 


centage is bound to require attention 
—due to severe abuse—the designers 
of Norwest equipment have made the 
concealed latch rod removable. It is 
secured by bolts rather than by weld- 
ing or riveting—which would neces- 
sitate, in case of replacement, the 
purchase of an entirely new door. 
Complete facts on request. Write 
today! 


NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 





NORTHWESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4545 West Homer Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SHELVING 


OTHER STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Other New 
Developments ' 


of NORWEST . 
Steel Lockers 


1. Positive latching. 


2. Quieter operation— 
irremovable, treat- 
ed leather bumpers. 


3. Automaticlatchrod 
and handle control. 
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The Kindergarten 
‘Symphony’ cuts loose 


OWHERE is quiet so essential as 

in a school. Yet nowhere do so 
many diverse activities create distracting 
and disturbing noise. When you realize 
that the noise in an average classroom 


No wonder 


schools need 


J-M Sound 


reduces every student’s hearing to 60% 
Control of normal, the need for eliminating un- 
T reatment necessary noise becomes apparent. 


Noise confuses the brain—impairs accu- 

racy—and dulls the senses. Don’t allow 

noise to handicap the students under your care ... save your teachers 

from the nerve strain and mental fatigue of working against detri- 
mental and easily remedied sound conditions. 


Noise in disturbing volume need no longer be tolerated in a school. 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Engineers—pioneers in developing meth- 
ods of sound control—can eliminate 
this evil of noise in schoolrooms and 
corridors. 


Stimulates clear thinking — 
reduces fatigue 

They have developed methods and 
materials which absorb noise to an 
extraordinary degree. New schools 
everywhere are applying Johns-Man- 
ville Sound Control Treatment. It can 
be applied at reasonable cost to mod- 
ernize your present school building. 

J-M Sound Control is a modern aid 
to education that every school official 
should investigate. Just ask our near- 
est office to arrange for a visit by our 
Sound Control Expert or write Johns- 
Manville, 292 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 





> Aiwa ts 
QUIET—and a distinctive ceil- 
ing as well. J-M Sanacoustic 
Tile provided both in this cafe- 
teria in the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
Hamilton, Fellows & Nedved, 
Architects, Chicago. Ill. 


Johns-Manville 4 


Sound Control Treatment 
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in 
MINNESOTA 


Atmospheric conditions are 
against the raising of this splen- 
did product so far north. 


AND ATMOSPHERIC CONDI- 
a fF, TIONS PLAY JUST AS IMPOR- 
oe ae TANT A PART IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF PROPER FENCING 
WHEN COST PER YEAR OF 
SERVICE IS CONSIDERED. 


The corrosive elements in the atmosphere vary in differ- 
ent localities. No one fence will successfully withstand 
all these destructive influences. That’s why PAGE Fence 
is available in these four fine metals—so that selection 
ean be made according to conditions under which it is 
to serve: 


1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 

2. PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 

3. PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 

‘. PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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Call in a PAGE Fence expert. He will tell you which PAGE 
Fence will give the longest service at the least upkeep in 
your particular locality. 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. Write 
for name and address of plant nearest you. They will 
gladly consult with you and offer suggestions from plans 
to erection. Also, send for new illustrated booklet — 
Border Patrol—which contains complete information and 
shows various styles. No obligation. Address Page Fence 


Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. E60, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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SAFETY ont 


BUILT FOR 
ANY MAKE 
CHASSIS WITH 
A SUITABLE 
WHEEL BASE 
AND FRAME 


LENGTH. 


SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES IN OHIO 


FOR 1928, 1929, AND 1930 
(Continued from Page 63) 


sembly raising the requirement for passage of 
bond issues from 55 to 60 per cent of those 
voting on the proposition. An analysis of the 
percentage of the vote favoring each of the bond 
issues submitted during the past three years 
shows that 49 issues received more than 55 per 
cent, but less than 60 per cent, so would have 
failed under the provisions of this bill. 


Population Factors 


It was at first thought that one of the factors 
which had contributed to the rapid increase in 
school bonded debts since 1900 was the shift of 
population from rural to urban centers. On in- 
vestigation it was found that in 1900, a total 
of 43.6 per cent of the population of the state 
was living in cities having a population of 5,000 
or more, which proportion had increased to 51.8 
per cent in 1910, and 60.4 per cent in 1920 and 
64.3 per cent in 1930. Since, as already shown, 
65 per cent of the total school debt on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, was in cities having a population 
of 5,000 or more as compared with 64.3 per cent 
of the total population residing in such cities, 
this shift of population does not seem to be a 
significant factor. It would appear that the de- 
mand for better school housing is not confined 
to any particular population group. 

School districts in Ohio are divided by law 
into three groups: (1) city districts having a 
population of 5,000 or more, (2) exempted vil- 
lage districts of from 3,000 to 5,000, and (3) 
county school districts. Before the 1930 census, 
the approximately 2,100 districts in the state 
were distributed as follows: 93 city districts, 52 
exempted villages, and the remainder in the 
county school districts, this latter group in- 
cluding the village, consolidated, centralized 
and rural school districts. In general, this divi- 
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SAFETY JACK KNIFE ENTRANCE DOOR “SAFETY RUBBER EDGE” 
This Rubber Edge Will Not Injure The Hands of The Children 
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The day’s tasks are over. Home they go in comfort and safety. 


Designed and Manufactured by 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


sion is followed in the presentation of the ma- 
terial on the school bonds of 1928, 1929, 
and 1930. 


The Successes and the Failures 


In Table I is shown for each of the city school 
districts which submitted bonds during that 
period, the amount which carried and failed for 
each year, together with totals for the three- 
year period. It will be observed in 1928 but one 
issue failed, amounting to $187,000. Three, 
amounting to $2,565,000, failed in 1929 and 
three, amounting to $985,000, failed in 1930. 
However, during the three-year period, voters 
approved bond issues in the city school districts 
amounting to $19,554,000. Of the 93 city school 
districts, 34 submitted one or more bond issues 
during the period. 

In Table II the same information is given for 
the exempted villages in the state which sub- 
mitted bond issues during the three-year period. 
Of the 52 exempted villages in the state, 20 sub- 
mitted one or more bond issues during the 
period. The voters in this group of districts ap- 
proved bond issues in the amount of $5,402,000 
and defeated issues amounting to $987,500. In 
1928 but one bond issue failed, three in 1929 
and two in 1930. ioe 

Because of the large number of districcs in 
the county school system, space does not permit 
showing the issues submitted in each of the 
local districts in the county school system of 
which there are approximately 2,000. Neither 
does space permit the grouping of the issues by 
counties. Material has, therefore, been grouped 
in Table III by years, showing the number of 
counties in which issues were submitted, the 
number of issues submitted, the number which 
failed, the amount of the issues submitted and 
carried and the percentage of issues submitted 
which failed. It will be observed from this table 
that in 1929 both the number of issues and the 
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amount exceeded that of either of the other 
years. This without doubt is due to the state 
rehabilitation program of which the writer had 
charge. This program became effective in April, 
1929, following a state appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 for each 1929 and 1930 to be applied 
on new buildings, repairs, and equipment in the 
approximately 700 state-aid districts. Because 
of subsequent developments, however, but $1,- 
700,000 was used for that purpose. As a part of 
this state program there were 71 bond issues 
submitted in 1929, or nearly half of the total 
number submitted in the county school dis- 
tricts of the state for that year. 


Economic Factors in Failures 


With the drouth and economic depression it 
was expected that the percentage of the issues 
submitted which failed would be larger for 1930 
than in the preceding years. This anticipation 
is borne out by the figures in the Table. This 
percentage no doubt would have been larger had 
not the state department of education required 
petitions signed by 75 per cent of the qualified 
electors agreeing to support a bond issue in each 
of the districts where offers were made for par- 
ticipation in the state rehabilitation fund. 

In Table IV is shown a summary of the 
school-bond issues in Ohio for the three-year 
period for all types of school districts. Of the 
447 issues submitted, 277, or 61 per cent, re- 
ceived the necessary 55 per cent for passage, 
while $40,293,000 or 71 per cent of the $56,- 
150,000 submitted likewise carried. 

Exclusive, then, of emergency bond issues in 
cases where buildings were destroyed by fire, 
capital-outlay expenditures from current reve- 
nues and the issuance of bonds without vote of 
the people, the voters have authorized slightly 
more than 401% mills for capital-outlay expendi- 
tures in the State of Ohio during the three-year 
period. 
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BRIGHT, AIRY, QUICKLY ERECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


inauibed against ¢ Moat mal Cold 


Circle A buildings provide attractive 





Cost is moderate. Construction is stronger than most frame 
buildings. Four-layer thick walls provide protection against both 


quarters that solve many school housing 
problems. Class rooms . 
... lecture halls... chapels... all can be 
erected in a few weeks’ time, to stand per- 
manently or be moved whenever desired. 


. . gymnasiums 
SY racket. 


heat and cold. Write today for illustrated catalog showing over 50 


building illustrations, plans, and data. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 8. 25th St.. Neweastle, Ind. 
Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School Ward- 


robes, Steel or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 


CIRCLE A 
Si, aes ae 





SCHOOLS 

















TABLE III. Amount and Disposition of School-Bond Issues Submitted in County School Districts of 
Ohio in November, 1928, 1929, and 1930 
Number of 
Counties Per Cent of 
Submitting Number of Issues Amount of Issues Issues Submitted 
Year Issues Submitted Failed Submitted Carried Which Failed 
Peas eae 64 123 50 $ 8,877,800 $ 5,344,700 40% 
DN iekih ORR EATS 63 158 60 10,226,650 6,743,500 38% 
GMUNN66354 AA CLERC OR 55 105 47 7,367,975 3,250,500 45% 
MGM HS Gaels 386 157 $26,472,425 $15,338,700 
TABLE IV. Summary of School-Bond Issues in Ohio for 1928, 1929, and 1930 
Per Cent Per Cent of 
No. of Bond Issues Which Amount Which Amount Submitted 
Year Submitted Carried Carried Carried Failed Which Failed 
DONE 4i6.0haNiweeee 150 98 65% $24,368,000 $ 3,885,000 86% 
D8 iid 344 0a eee ee 179 113 63% 11,090,000 6,738,000 62% 
SRE sac dedicsed cineca 118 66 56% 4,835,000 5,234,000 48% 
DOS bass abuseeeaws 447 277 $40,293,000 $15,857,000 





Since the total cost of public schools of the 
state including bond and interest payments ap- 
proximates $140,000,000 a year, the bond issues 
authorized at the regular elections in 1928, 
1929, and 1930 represent about 10 per cent of 
the total cost of public education in Ohio. 

It is planned to continue this study from year 
to year in order to ascertain just what is taking 
place in the way of capital-outlay expenditures. 
Whether or not the very noticeable reduction in 
the issues submitted in 1930 is due entirely to 
the economic situation, or whether it may in 
part be due to the fact that housing accommo- 
dations have about overtaken school enrollment, 
is not known. Neither can the effect of the con- 
stitutional amendment which became effective 
January 1, 1931, and which provides for the 
constitutional limitation of 15 mills and a classi- 
fication of property for taxation purposes, be 
anticipated at this time. With the urgent need 
of employment and the low building costs, an 
excellent opportunity now exists for school dis- 


tricts needing housing facilities to help relieve 
unemployment on the one hand and get an un- 
usual amount of building for the money on the 
other. 


CONTRACTING FOR EXTRACUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES 
A. J. Huggett, Lake Orion, Michigan 


Every little while one hears about teachers 
who go to a job with but a faint idea of the 
extracurricular work expected of them, and who 
find after they have begun teaching that the 
requirements outside of school hours are as 
heavy as those of the regular school day. To 
illustrate: A teacher found, after she arrived at 
school in September, that she had to coach all 
plays and act as senior-class adviser. She had 
agreed to take on a very heavy teaching load 
and had not expected to be called upon for out- 
side work, especially as she had no experience 
or training in dramatics. 


Pra... 
leaS€.... 
not so noisy!” 


IT’S no easy matter to control the source of noise in 


schools. Even scolding isn’t permanent. 


The better way is to control the moise itself — with 
Acousti-Celotex. 


Acousti-Celotex, once installed, is on the job perma- 
nently. It subdues classroom noises, distracting assembly 


hall echoes, corridor, gymnasium and swimming pool 


Acousti-Celotex sound-absorbing tiles are quickly ap- 
plied to any ceiling. They may be left in their natural 
buff color or decorated in attractive patterns, using any 


type of paint. 


Let us send you the name of an Acousti-Celotex con- 
tracting engineer capable to advise about noise control 
in your school. No obligation. The Celotex Company, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Acousti — [ELoTEx 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. S. 


Pat. Off.) are 


the trademarks of and indicate manufacture by The Celotex Company. 


Situations like this are inexcusable. The ex- 
tracurricular program should be planned before 
teachers are hired, assignments should be made 
before positions are offered, and everyone 
should clearly understand just what is expected 
of him in this respect when he accepts a 
position. 

This can be taken care of specifically in the 
correspondence and conversations at the time 
of hiring. The arrangement can be made definite 
in the written details of the teacher’s contract. 
The teacher then knows, and the board of edu- 
cation knows, just what is expected. There can 
be no argument or dissatisfaction based in mis- 
understandings because the duties to be as- 
sumed are listed in black and white. 

Thus a teacher may be hired to teach English 
and Latin, and to coach debating and act as the 
sophomore-class adviser. Each of these activi- 
ties are specified in his contract. Formerly, all 
that would have been listed in this document 
would have been the teaching of the English 
and Latin. 

Since this plan has been in operation in Lake 
Orion, not a single question has been raised 
about the assignment of extracurricular work, 
whereas formerly many complaints were made. 
The idea has saved a great deal of wear and 
tear on nerves and has been conducive of bet- 
ter results. 


¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. Business practice may 
drive a school board to deal strictly with boys 
and girls whose tuition remains unpaid, but teach- 
ers and superintendents rise up when their educa- 
tion is threatened. A total of 90 students were in 
danger of expulsion because of a ruling that those 
who failed to pay up must leave on May 1. The 
matter was presented to the high-school faculty, 
with the result that a special memorial fund was 
converted into a student-aid fund. In the future, 
this fund will be used for students in high school, 
or graduates going on to college. 
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The Triplex in action at Syracuse University 


THE TRIPLEX 


there is no equal 


Because the Triplex Mower can handle a large 
amount of mowing per day (35 acres) and is 
untroubled by obstructions, such as bushes, trees, 
walks, etc., it is particularly suited to school 
mowing. The Triplex performs as no other 
mower can—has a capacity for work that takes 
several smaller mowers to equal. Yet this fast 
machine is as easily handled on difficult cutting 
jobs as a small capacity mower. The Triplex 
cuts right to the edges of walls and walks. It 
whirls around a tree like a hand mower—and in 
a tight corner can turn around in its own length, 
or back up as easily as it goes forward. Can 
be equipped with rubber tired wheels for travel 
on the highway. Cutting units can be raised 
for crossing roadways, walks, etc. Ask for 
1931 catalog. 


Some of the prominent Colleges and Univer- 
sities using the Ideal Triplex: 


Mt. Vernon Seminary, Fay School, 
Washington, D. C. Southboro, Mass. 
—— Haverford College, 
U. S. Naval Academy, Haverford, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Yeadon School, 
University of Syracuse, Yeadon, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
435 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 


413 W. Chicago Ave., 237 Lafayette St., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 

161 Vester St., Fern- 273 Boylston St., 

dale (Detroit), Mich. Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL 


GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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pd This triangular name _ plate 

appears on all genuine 
Wickwire Spencer Fences. 
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--- SURROUNDING ATHLETIC FIELD 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


A FENCE does give crowd control. If the 
fence is a Wickwire Spencer Chain Link 
Fence, entrance and exit will be by gate only 
for the fence is unclimbable.... there will be 
no broken down sections because of the 
enormous strength of this fencing ... . it 
will be permanent; the copper bearing steel 
of both frame and netting hot dipped gal- 
vanized does resist rust. The price of Wick- 
wire Spencer Fence either for material or a 
completely erected job is surprisingly low. 
Without obligation we will gladly have a 


representative call and make quotations. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
4.1 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Buffalo Sales Office: 1 River Road 
Worcester, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Tulsa 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco 
Branches and Warehouses: Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
Distributors and Erectors in all principal cities 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a 
free copy of ‘‘Grounds, too, May Be Private.”’ 
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No. 9430 
Class Room Chair-Table 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(Concluded from Page 112) 
against married women teachers was justified on 
economic grounds, sixteen on social grounds, and 
five on the basis of efficiency. 

¢ Maumee, Ohio. The school board has retained 
its rule that all teachers must reside in the city 
during the school week. 

¢ Monroe, Mich. The board of education has 
voted not to reéngage married women teachers now 
employed, and to dismiss any teacher who marries 
during the school year. Formerly, the board per- 
mitted teachers to continue for a year after 
marriage. 

4 Geneva, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a policy against the employment of married women 
teachers. The purpose is to prevent teachers sign- 
ing contracts while single, and then marrving be- 
fore or during the school term. Under the new rule, 
a teacher who marries forfeits her contract to 
teach. 

4 Elwood, Ind. Abatement of suits brought in 
the circuit court by three school teachers to man- 
date the school board to reinstate them as teachers 
has been sought in a petition filed by members of 
the school board. The three teachers, who had 
been employed in the schools for a number of 
years, were recently notified that their services 
would not be required for the reason that the board 
had adopted a policy not to employ married women 
as teachers. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. Barring married women 
from holding teaching positions in the schools has 
been proposed to the board of education, in a reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. A. A. Benesch, a member 
of the board. The resolution asked that the board 
establish a policy not to employ, or reémploy mar- 
ried women, except upon the recommendation of 
the head of the department, concurred in by the 
board. Mr. Benesch pointed out that there is a 
large waiting list of applicants and that a need 
exists for spreading employment as widely as pos- 
sible. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. A resolution of the school 
board eliminating all sick leave with pay next year 
will affect more than 1,300 regular and substitute 
teachers. The resolution which was adopted upon 


the recommendation of Supt. J. J. Richeson, means 
a saving of about $26,000 annually. The board also 
increased the teaching load in the high schools, 
with a saving of $14,500. 

¢ Elyria, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
retain its policy not to employ married women 
teachers, except in emergencies. The question of 
married women teachers was reopened as a result 
of many applications from married women seek- 
ing positions on the teaching staff. 

¢ Council Bluffs, lowa. The school board has 
ordered the elimination of the normal-training 
course from the Jefferson High School course des- 
pite the opposition of a delegation of parents. The 
course was discontinued because of a lack of in- 
terest and patronage. Mr. Charles Parks, a mem- 
ber of the teachers’ committee, pointed out that 
the teaching field is overcrowded and it is practi- 
cally impossible for a graduate to obtain a teaching 
position. 

¢ Anacortes, Wash. The school board, at a meet- 
ing on May 1, voted to reaffirm its decision not to 
employ married women teachers. The board had 
given two years’ notice of its intention, so that 
teachers might seek positions in other communities. 
The school board has no intention of replacing the 
married teachers, but feels that with a large surplus 
of experienced teachers, each place will be filled 
by a capable, experienced person. 

4 Provo, Utah. The school board has adopted 
a policy regarding the employment of married 
women teachers. Under the resolution adopted, it 
is the policy of the board (1) to employ the pro- 
fessional forces that the money at the disposal of 
the board may purchase; (2) to continue in em- 
ployment those who render efficient service to the 
public; (3) to place upon the professional execu- 
tive forces the responsibility of selection and rec- 
ommendation; (4) to employ no married women 
as beginning teachers; (5) to cancel the contracts 
of women who marry while in the service; and (6) 
to retain only those who meet professional require- 
ments. The action became necessary because of a 
request by a committee representing the unem- 
ployed that married women be not employed if 
their husbands are also employed. 





E. H. Sheldon @yCompany 


Muskegon, Michigan 


ADJUSTO- 
POSTURE 


Class Room 


Chair-Tables 


The continually increasing demand 
of the modern educational program 
upon the strength and vitality of 
both the student and teacher re- 
quires every possible advantage be 
taken of facilities that economize 
the time and energy of both. Class 
room furniture that will accomp- 
lish this purpose is not merely a 
good investment, it is a necessity. 

The Sheldon Adjusto-Posture Class 
Room Chair-Tables offer many dis- 
tinct advantages. Three of these 
are: 








1. New materials in construction reduce 
the cost of maintenance. 


2. The tables are easily movable, and 


ay be readily put in any seating arrange- 
ment best adapted to the teacher’s program. 


3. These seats truly promote correct 
posture. Not only are the chairs designed 
to support the body in a correct posture, 
but the chairs move to and from the table, 
and are automatically adjusted to each 
new position necessitated by changing 
work; a facility without which correct 
posture cannot be maintained. 






Write for information concerning 
further advantages. 


4 Fall River, Mass. A motion to employ only 
local residents as elementary teachers for the new 
school term was defeated recently at an executive 
meeting of the school board. The discussion of a 
motion to force teachers to move into the city and 
help meet the tax bills indicated that it might be 
passed. The board has discussed a plan to force 
the retirement of elementary teachers between 65 
and 70 years of age, who are subscribers to the 
pension system. 

¢ Supt. E. D. Roberts, of Cincinnati, in codpera- 
tion with Director Emmett Bennett of the Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, and John Lentz, personnel 
director, has taken up the matter of a modified 
form of the Probst system of service or efficiency 
rating to be used in rating the teachers in the 
schools. The system has been used in rating munic- 
ipal employees and employees of the schools in the 
classified service. As teachers are not included in 
the classified service, the system would be used at 
the discretion of the school authorities and Super- 
intendent Roberts. 

¢ Emporia, Kans. The school board has rejected 
a proposal to include a clause in the teacher’s con- 
tracts prohibiting them from smoking in public or 
private. The board members felt that they could 
not ask the women teachers not to smoke when the 
men teachers and the male members of the board 
smoked. 

4 The school board of Rupert, Idaho, has reém- 
ployed five of the nine married women teachers for 
the next year. After this year, no married women 
will be employed in the schools. Salary reductions 
have been made throughout the school system. 


@ Moxee City, Wash. The school board has de- 
cided to enforce a rule that married women shall 
not teach in the schools. 


¢ Anderson, Ind. Mrs. Mary Records, Mrs. 
Mattie Griffin, and Mrs. Grace Doerman, teachers 
in the Elwood schools, whose contracts were can- 
celed because of a school-board decision not to em- 
ploy married teachers, have filed suits against the 
board seeking the restoration of their positions. 


4 Harlan, Ky. The school board has adopted an 


order forbidding the use of tobacco by teachers. 
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ACCEPT 


OUR HELP 


BEFORE 


YOU 


BUY 


OUR PRODUCTS 





























“Standard Gas” 
offers you two things. One is a com- 
plete line of gas-cooking equipment 
of every kind and description, un- 
surpassed in its efficiency, design, 
operation and economy. The other 
is a fund of first-hand experience 
that will adapt this equipment to best 
serve your individual needs. 

We are as eager to give you the 
benefit of our engineering, research 
and manufacturing experience as we 
are to sell you our products. For 
only then can we surely maintain the 
reputation that has made “Vulcan” 
Gas Equipment standard. 

Tell us your problems! 
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STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., 18 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland; San Francisco; Los Angeles 























cost per dry 


You can provide an exhilarating, thor- 
ough, rapid drying service for the 
washrooms of your school by installing 
the new “SF” Sani-Dri in place of your 
present old-fashioned towel service. 
Sani-Dri actually dries faster and bet- 
ter than a towel—and at a far lower 
cost per dry. It will reduce your dry- 
ing costs 60% to 90% —and make your 
washrooms more efficient. Sanitary— 
convenient—mischief-proof—a _contin- 
uous service ready whenever needed. 
Many leading schools throughout the 
country are standardizing on this new 
type electric drier. 






The twelve outstanding advantages of the new 
“SF” Sani-Dri are described in detail in our 
booklet ‘The Airway to Efficiency’. Your copy 
of this booklet will be mailed free on request. 
Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
North Chicago, Illinois 





AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

4 Lorain, Ohio. The school board has awarded 
a contract for 2,000 tons of coal for the elemen- 
tary schools, at a cost of $3.65 per ton, and a 
contract for 1,000 tons of coal for the high school, 
at $3.04 per ton. 

4 A suit has been begun in the common pleas 
court of Belmont county, Ohio, by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bellaire, to decide which is the 
official school board, so that the bank may take 
care of the financial business of the board. The 
suit is against the board of education of Pultney 
township, also Fred Myers as clerk and George 
Fenton as clerk, and John Alexander and Wilbur 
Hess, as president. The bank has issued an ulti- 
matum that it will not take care of any financial 
matters until a decision is made in the case. 

@ Cleveland Heights, Ohio. A complete re- 
organization of the school system, with the major 
changes due in the junior high schools, will effect 
a saving of $50,000 during the next school year. 
This is one half of the amount to be dropped from 
the budget, and the remainder will be taken care 
of by economies to be found by the business 
department. 

4 A board of education has power to suspend 
the operation of any of the schools of the district, 
in the absence of an abuse of discretion, accord- 
ing to a recent opinion of Attorney General Bett- 
man of Illinois. Under the opinion, such a school 
board may suspend any or all of the schools of 
a school district, and provide for the assignment 
of the pupils to one or more schools to be estab- 
lished by the board within the district. 

4 The school board of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
recently contracted for 385 gallons of paint and 
varnish for painting the interiors of the school 
buildings. The janitors in the respective buildings 
will undertake the work during the summer 
months. The board has voted to discontinue the 
sale and distribution of free milk in the schools. 
During the past few months, the board expended 
$100 monthly for milk for children whose parents 
could not pay for it. The board has discussed plans 
for meeting a threatened deficit of $25,000 due 
to delinquent taxes. 

¢ The school board of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
awarded contracts for supplies and equipment for 


Refreshing, sanitary 
drying at a far lower 
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@ plain, flat surfaces 
make thorough wash- 
ing and cleaning 
quick and easy. 


@ no places for dirt 
or germs to hide and 
spread. 


@ built from16-gauge 
Keystone (rust resist- 
ing) copper bearing 
steel. 


+ 


Write now for liter- 
ature on practical, 
sanitary toilet room 
compartments for the 
modern school. 





the school system, totaling $37,295. More than 50 
firms were represented in the bidding, and at least 
80 per cent of the contracts went to local business 
firms. 

¢ Girard, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
George Bartholomew, clerk of the school board, 
not to pay any water bills to the city until the 
question of the board’s liability has been settled 
by the court of appeals of Campbell county. The 
board has been paying $350 per quarter in water 
rents, and if restrained from paying any more of 
these bills, a total of $1,400 per year will have to 
be made up in the city’s revenue. The common 
pleas court had previously ruled that there was no 
reason why the school board should not pay the 
city for the water it uses. 


4 Windsor, Ont. The board of education 
recently won its annual tax-rate controversy with 
the city council. Under an opinion of the city 
attorney, the school board won its right to $40,- 
000 in spending money previously denied by the 
mayor and the city council. 

# Muskegon, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing for the incorpora- 
tion of the East Muskegon schools into the city 
school system. The change became effective on 
May 21 in order to make possible changes in 


assessment figures and the adjustment of current 
expenses. 


4 The West Virginia state department of edu- 
cation has been asked the question whether a board 
of education going out of office June 30 next, 
may before that date employ teachers for the 
school year, beginning with July 1. The law says 
that “A board of education is a continuing corpo- 
rate body; it does not change with changes in its 
members. Its contracts, once made by its officers, 
if valid when made, are binding upon the corpora- 
tion, though its succeeding officers disapprove of 
and attempt to nullify them.” 


4 F. W. Kottmeier is said to be the only man 
in Illinois who is serving simultaneously on two 
school boards. He is the president of the grade- 
school board at Granite City and also a member 
of the high-school board of that city. He has served 
as a member of the first-named board for eighteen 
years and the second for eleven years. 
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Though Treated ROUGH 


—they're always READY! FERROMETAL 
Steel Partitions withstand jolting, jarring serv- 
ice year after year. No tricky hinges to catch 
careless fingers. No sharp corners to tear 
clothing or cause injury. 

Designed for practicability in every way— 
FERROMETAL Steel Partitions provide clean- 
er, more wholesome toilet room facilities. 
Come in flush and panel types for new or re- 
modeling work—in units ranging from a few to 
several hundred. 


MILWAUKEE STAMPING CO., 


FERRQ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ETAL 


METAL COMPARTMENTS 
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¢ Frank Stotmeister, of Colona, was reélected a 
member of the new high-school board of Henry 
County, Ill. The other members are Harvey Goem- 
bel, of Hooppole, who is the president; and Leon- 
ard Johnson, of Ulah. 

¢ C. S. Morrow and W. C. Maupin are the new 
members of the Calhou, Mo., school board. 


¢ Leesburg, Va. The school budget, as adopted 
by the board, calls for a reduction of 5 cents on 
each $100, which sets the school levy at 85 cents 
instead of 90 cents. 

4 Nanticoke, Pa. The tax of the Newport 
township school board has been reduced from 27 
to 20 mills for the next year. The saving to the 
taxpayers will amount to $108,595. 

4 Ardmore, Pa. A reduction from 13 to 12 
mills in the school-tax rate has been ordered by the 
Lower Merion township school board. 


4 Rushville, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a program of rigid economy for the school year 
1931-32, to make an anticipated saving of more 
than $18,000 in the operation of the schools. 


# New Haven, Mich. The school board has de- 
cided to permit alumni parties once a month in 
the school gymnasium and to permit use of the 
school athletic grounds by the taxpayers. Both 
activities are under the supervision of the school 
board. 


4 Astoria, Oreg. The schools will open one week 
later than usual during the next year, and will 
close one week later, under a resolution of the 
board. 

The board voted to maintain the same salary 
schedule in force during the past year. This step 
was taken in view of the fact that the staff salary 
list during the present year was cut $4,386, as 
compared with last year, by the elimination of 
five principals and teachers. 


4 Toledo, Ohio. A city ordinance has been pre- 
pared which proposes that the school systems shall 
pay $1 each per year for water rental. Under the 
state law no one can be exempt from paying a 
water bill. The ordinance committee believes that a 
charge of $1 against each school system would 
comply with the state law and would give relief 
to the school budgets. 
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SOFI OAK 
FLOORS 


Lowest Cost— 





Least Upkeep 


By highly developed Mass Production, Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries has brought the installation cost of 
the World’s Finest Oak Flooring to a point where it is 
the most economical, high grade flooring available for 
school buildings. 

With newly developed finishes, perfected by leading 
chemical companies, SOFL provides splendid appear- 
ance and supreme durability of the applied finishes. 
W rite for special data and specifications. 













SOF I Oak 


and decorative harmony of true educational value 


loors afford a practical example in beauty 








Competent architectural research and counsel pertaining 
toschool floors is available on request. Address Industries 
Research, 932 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





The products of Southern Oak Flooring Indus- 
tries are conveniently available through local | 
lumber dealers in every grade, size and design 
adapted to modern school usage. Look for the 


brightly colored Trade Mark on the bundles. 


. OO. Pieeae — 


BOYLE BUILDING, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
THE HEART OF AMERICA'S HARDWOODS 
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IX IS NOT THE 
AGE OF REASON 


DD ANGER signs, discipline, and 
safety lectures are but meaningless words to 
the child mind. Their safety from motor-in- 
fested highways can only be controlled by 
fence protection. 


An Anchor Fence conveys its own warnings 
and compels their obedience. Delegate your 
responsibility to an Anchor Fence. 


Just call the local Anchor representative for 
the solution of your fencing problem. He will 


be glad to serve you. 
NCHOR 
FENCES 


ANCHOR POST 
FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Writing, Posture, and School Seating 
J. B. Arp 


During recent years a great deal of thought 
and attention has been given to the subject of 
correct school posture. As a result, school desks 
and chairs have been greatly improved. But de- 
spite every effort in this direction the sitting 
posture of school children has not improved 
very much. 

We still have that well-known bending of the 
spine to the right or left, and the tilting of the 
head with a characteristic crook or twist of the 
neck which accompanies the tilt. The pupil 
assumes this position unconsciously. To prove 
this, step into a classroom during the penman- 
ship period and watch the class, without making 
the pupils feel that they are under special ob- 
servation. The teacher usually starts the exercise 
something like this: ‘“‘Please sit erect, both feet 
flat upon the floor; eyes facing straight ahead; 
your forearm resting upon the desk top and 
rotating freely upon the muscle of the arm; the 
elbow just off the edge of the desk. Ready! 
Begin.” 

She then starts to count: “One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten — one, two, 
three, etc.’ At the beginning of the exercise the 
posture of every pupil is almost perfect. In a 
few moments, there is a noticeable shifting of 
position in all parts of the room. Some pupils 
change very decidedly and others to a lesser de- 
gree; but the tendency to shift is practically 
universal and the movements are very much 
alike. 

The body turns slowly toward the left or the 
right. If the pupil is right-handed the body 
turns invariably to the left, but if he is left- 
handed it turns to the right. Next, the head be- 
gins to lower in the same direction. The neck 
starts to twist more or less, and the eyes look 
beneath the writing hand. 

By this time the teacher notices the change 
in posture and calls out: ‘Position, please!” All 
pupils swing back at once to the original, correct 
position; but before long they again assume the 
posture just described. It is not unusual to hear 
a teacher call for position four or five times dur- 
ing a brief penmanship period 15 to 25 minutes 
long. 

The writer has had the opportunity of watch- 
ing this performance in penmanship classes, 
both as county and city superintendent, for 
more than twenty years, and has seen scores of 





FIG. 1A. STUDENT WRITING IN CHAIR DESK 


teachers wrestling with this problem of incorrect 
posture in school after school. He often won- 
dered why it was necessary to call for position 
repeatedly and why pupils were continually 
assuming such uncomfortable and unhygienic 
postures. He attributed it, however, to a general 
restlessness and to the fact that most children 
cannot sit absolutely quiet in one position for a 
considerable length of time. Nor did the simi- 
larity of their postures impress him sufficiently 
at the time to attribute this faulty posture to 
one particular cause. 

After an intensive study of school seating and 
posture, however, I am convinced that the uni- 
versally faulty working posture just described 
is due to a single cause and its remedy is com- 
paratively simple. This is the trouble: 

With the pupil’s arm muscle resting on the 
desk top and the elbow just off the edge of the 
desk, the writing hand is in the wrong position. 
If the pupil sits up straight, as he should, the 
hand and penholder obscure the writing field 
around the pen or pencil point. It is impossible 
for him to see the formation of the letters as he 
writes, while sitting erect. Therefore, he brings 
the head far over to one side and close enough 
to the desk top to look under the writing hand, 
in order to see all the movements of the pen or 
pencil point clearly. 





MEDIAN LINE 
DESK Top 16x24 


D 
DIAGRAM OF STUDENT WRITING IN 
CHAIR DESK 


FHG. 1. 


A study of Figure 1 will make the foregoing 
clear. The pupil is sitting in an ordinary chair 
desk. The muscle of her writing arm rotates at 
the Point D and the point of her pen is writing 
at C. The positions of these points are indicated 
in Figure 2. In order that she may clearly see 
the writing field around the Point C, with both 
eyes, her head and eyes must be at least from 
4 to 6 inches to the left of C; otherwise the hand 
hides a portion of the writing field. The reader 
may try this out for himself by placing his 
writing hand in various positions on a desk top 
and noting the position of his head to get a 
clear view of the entire writing field clear 
around the writing point. The tighter he grips 
his pencil and the closer his fingers are to the 
writing point, the more the hand will interfere 
with his vision and his head must bend over 
farther accordingly. If he now closes one of his 
eyes alternately, he may note that the head 
must be held differently still to see every move- 
ment correctly. 

The fact that this pupil’s head must be to left 
of C for clear and unobstructed vision, causes 
all the trouble in her faulty posture. Please ob- 
serve that the tilting and lowering of her head 
toward the left turns her entire body in that 
direction. Her right shoulder is thus kept close 
to the desk and is fully supported by the right 
forearm, which rests completely on the desk top. 
But her left shoulder is turned away from it, 
and only the left hand is resting on the desk top. 
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Since her left elbow and forearm are not sup- 
ported, her left shoulder sags decidedly and 
causes the tilt between the two shoulders. The 
turning of her body also deprives her of the 
back support and only the left hip touches the 
lower back slat. She has no other back support 
whatever. You will note further that the twist- 
ing in the saddle seat causes the right seat bone 
to rest on the higher portion of the seat while 
the left seat bone rests in the lower portion of it. 
This not only makes the sitting uncomfortable, 
but increases the tilt of the spine still more. 

The worst feature of all, however, is the turn- 
ing of her face toward the light. Since practical- 
ly all modern schoolrooms admit the light from 
the left, her eyes are subjected to severe 
eyestrain in that position. Finally, there is a 
well-defined cramping of the vital organs of 
chest and abdomen due to the bending of spine, 
neck, and head. Taken as a whole, the posture 
is bad from the standpoints of comfort and 
hygiene. 





What then, is the remedy? Since the position 
of the head and eyes depends upon the location 
of the working Point C, it is self-evident that 
this point must be moved to make good posture 
possible. Its correct location is from 4 to 6 
inches to the right of the median line GH. See 
Figure 3, in which the new location is indi- 
cated by Point E. 

However, the changing of Point E moves D, 
the resting point of the arm muscle, by exactly 
the same distance because CD is a fixed dis- 
tance. [t is the length of the pupil’s forearm 
from the center of the arm muscle to the finger 
tips that hold the pencil. It is always the same 
for the same pupil, but varies for different pu- 
pils of different grades and ages. 

When Point C is moved to its location at E, 
it forces Point D to a new location at F; but 
the distance CD is too long to permit the loca- 
tion of F, on an ordinary desk top, as shown in 
Figure 2. The top must have an extension on 
which the arm muscle can rest and rotate to 
make the pupil’s writing and working easy and 
comfortable. Figure 3 indicates one way in 
which an ordinary desk top can be altered to 
meet this condition. 

The reader should note the complete change 
in posture, as illustrated in Figure 4, under the 
new conditions. It is the same pupil, sitting at 
the same desk, except that a short arm rest has 
been added to the desk top. Her arm muscle is 
now resting at F and the point of her pen is 


writing at E. Spine, neck, and head are all erect 


and not tilted to either side. The shoulders are 
level. The back is fully supported by the back 
rest. Point E is far enough to the right of the 
median line to keep the hand from obscuring the 
writing field. Her line of vision is parallel to the 
windows and there is no eyestrain. There is also 
free action for all the vital organs. The posture 
is ideal and perfectly natural. 

A left-handed pupil exhibits exactly the same 
faults of posture as here described, but his body 
turns to the right instead of the left. He does 
not have to suffer from the severe eyestrain, 
however, because his face is turned away from 
the light instead of toward it. His desk should 
have an arm rest on the left instead of the right. 


(Concluded on Page 125). 
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Kewaunee Engineers SAVE 
Unnecessary Expense and Mistakes 





Use this Helpful Service 
It’s FREE 






Avoid expensive errors, disappointment 
and criticism by taking advantage of 
Kewaunee Engineering Service. Kewaunee 
Engineers are intimately acquainted with 
the very newest developments and de- 
signs in furniture and are able to help 
you select the best type equipment for 
your school. They will show you the 
most efficient way to place your equip- 
ment <nd tell you how to save on plumb- 
ing installation. Kewaunee Engineers 
are servicing some of the nation’s larg- 
est schools. There is no charge for their 


help. Domestic Science 


Table No. K-1776 





If you do not have the Ke- 
waunee Blue Book, which pic- 
tures over 500 different pieces of 
Library, Science, Vocational and 
Home Economics furniture and 
lists over 1500 pieces, write for 
it today on the letterhead of 
your institution. If you want a 
Kewaunee Engineer to call, write 
or wire our Kewaunee office. 


Manifold Table * 
No. M-3045 & 





Drawing Table 
No. L-2028 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
Chicago Office 1C1 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. New York Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso D-s Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 

Miami ’ndianapolis Oklahoma City GrandForks,N.D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Tackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 
Lou‘sville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 

Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Colt mbus Montreal, Que. 





PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 





A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


Leonarp Pererson « Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Chicago, Ill. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 
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Benen 120 CHIL- 
DREN per Minute 


LLETTSVILLE, Indiana builds its schools 
of the famous Indiana Limestone. Yet, 
Frederick G. Neel, the Principal, in writing 
about the installation of a Butler Tubular 
Fire Escape, says: ‘*A grave responsibility in 
relation to the safety of our children has been 
lifted from my shoulders.”” Masonry construc- 
tion lessens the fire hazard, to be 
sure. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of fire is always present. Fire itself 
may never get beyond the base- 
ment and still perish or cripple 
scores of children through smoke 
suffocation, gassing, and what is 
worse PANIC, which crushes and 
tramples more victims than ever 
actually burn. 

Through the Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape, 120 children per minute 
can slide to safety, protected all 
the way. Ice and snow cannot block 
their escape. The pressure of a 
child’s foot on the patented treadle 
of the exit swings the doors wide 
open. Children or grown-ups swing 
from the handy side bars into the 
mouth of the tube. Lift that res- 
ponsibility from your shoulders 
now. Send for complete informa- 
tion on the safest and most rapid 
escapeway. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1255 EASTERN AVE. 955 SIXTH AVE., S. E. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escapes and 


about your free survey service. Check here if information on super- 
septic sewage disposal is desired. 
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Approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


POs 450504044 é 
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No more costly 





Breakage 








This all-hard-rubber inkwell protects desks, books 


and clothes—and saves 75% of your annual ink bill 


The only all-hard-rubber inkwell on 
the market, the Sengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand, puts a stop to costly 
breakage. Practically unbreakable un- 
der any conditions, it puts a stop to 
the wasteful expense caused by ink 
spilled from broken inkwells on desks, 
books and clothes. 


No more corrosion! Corrosion does 
not affect this durable desk equip- 
ment. Gone are the expensive ink 
bills and replacement costs brought 
about by corrosion. 


fresh ink to the pen. Ink savings 
alone pay the cost of these modern 
inkwells within two years. 


Installation is extremely easy. In- 
structions for re-boring desks now in 
use, and re-boring tool which janitor 
can use with ease, gladly furnished 
on request. 


Superintendents, Principals, Teach- 
ers—write for detailed information 
about the complete Sengbusch line of 
desk necessities: Self-Closing Ink- 








stands, Dipaday Desk Sets, Ideal Sani- 
tary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge 


Cups, Klera- 
Sengbusch 


desk. 
SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
618 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


No more mud! 
Inkwell always 
supplies clean, 


The Sengbusch 


COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 


Stronger Than Any 
\ Other Chair Made! 








SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose f 


Ideal for School Auditoriums and 
Classrooms. Splendid Appearance, 
Finest Quality Throughout. Out- 
last and Out-perform Any All 
Wood or All Steel Chair Made. 
Write for Folder. Also Ask About 
Our Tab-L-Arm Folding Class- 
room Chairs. 





LOUIS RASTETTER &% SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 









Fall Vacation=Now? 



























CORBI)—— 


Announces the 
NEW SIZE 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


With Exclusive Features for Lockers 
and Gymnasium Wire Suit Baskets 


Twelve Quality Features: 

1. Beautifully proportioned and designed. 

2. Interior parts all brass. 

3. Made in two convenient sizes, 15% and 
2 inches. 

4. Etched brass dial with white figures on 
black background. 

5. Brass knob. 

6. Locks automatically. 

7. Retains the combination when in an un- 
locked position. 

8. An unlimited number of combinations 
possible, 

9. Superior protection. 

10. Easy to operate. 

11. Rust proof. 

12. Fool proof. 


















A sample lock 
will be sent 
gratis to school 
executives upon 
request for in- 
spection. 


No. 09919 All Brass. 

No. 9919 Steel, black japanned. 

No. 99193 Steel, cadmium plated. oe 

Hardened steel cadmium plated we 
shackle. Brass knob cadmium plated. 






Letter Boxes for Schools 


Key and Combination 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 


Made in 3 sizes. 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 
Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 
Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 
Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 
practically unlimited. 

Size 51x 61% inches. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 57. 





Size 3°23 x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO 
319 W. Randolph St. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
21 Warren St. 


405 Commerce St. 





Sure! It’s fall vacation all 
working-year ’round for the 
}more efficient workers who 
/do better work in safety on 
Dayton Safety Ladders. Plan now 
to give your workmen a fall-less 
year during 1931-32. Speed up 
summer fixing around your build- 
ings by using Daytons. They’re 
strong, light, steel-braced. Can’t 
slip, won’t slide or topple on any 
floor surface. Wide leg-spread 
straddles seats. Roomy, protected 
platform holds workers’ utensils 
handily. Sizes 3 to 16 feet. Mod- 
erately priced. 

















Type “B” Dayton is smaller, pop- 
ular-priced, safe. In 7 sizes. 






Full Information from Dept. SBJ-6 










THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 





(Patented) 
Stock Carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 


Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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BETTER 


EQUIPMENT 


for your 


STAGE 


Distinctive Quality 


and 


Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 


2310 Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








(Concluded from Page 122) 


This article has nothing to do with the com- 
mercial aspects of the problem and is not in- 
tended to boost or condemn any particular type 
of school seating. But it was during the study 
of various types of school desks, and school 
posture in general, that this seating principle 
was discovered. 

To my knowledge no author on school hy- 
giene, school posture, or school seating has ever 
pointed out just how and why the writing hand 
has been obscuring the writing field on our 
school desks and what must be done to correct 
it before a good working posture becomes pos- 
sible and natural. The thing to keep in mind 
above all others is that a right-handed pupil 
must have his writing point well to the right of 
the median line of his body and desk, and a 
left-handed pupil must work to the left of the 
median line. Otherwise they will never sit up 
erect and maintain a good posture. The shape 
of desk tops is merely an incident of the prob- 
lem which can be left to the manufacturers of 
school equipment. 

Assuming that the relation between the pu- 
pil’s writing field and line of vision is correctly 
stated, I believe that several other mooted ques- 
tions on correct school posture can now be easily 
explained. For example: 

A number of educators believe that tablet-arm 
chairs are not conducive to good school posture 
and should be used as sparingly as possible. 
Their explanation is that tablet-arm chairs cause 
scoliosis, or lateral curvature of the spine, be- 
cause the tablet arm raises the right shoulder. 
I believe that this is a mistaken notion. The 
only trouble with most tablet-arm chairs is that 
their arms are too narrow. None of them should 
have arms less than 16 inches wide and 18 or 
20 inches may be better still. The trouble now 
is that the narrow arm provides no support for 
the left forearm and shoulder and, therefore, the 
left shoulder sags exactly as shown in Figure 
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1. If the tablet arm is wide enough for both left 
and right forearms to rest upon it, the shoulders 
will be perfectly level, the same as in Figure 4. 
The writing field in any tablet-arm chair is 
always correct for a right-handed pupil because 
it is considerably to the right of the median line 
of the pupil’s body. 

Another point is that under present seating 
conditions we are putting unequal strain upon 
the eyes. Since the head is moving to either one 
side or the other as already explained, the pupils 
have a tendency to turn the head just far 
enough for one eye to see the complete writing 
field and consequently the other eye does not 
do its full share in schoolwork. If this reasoning 


! 








FIG. 4. BAD POSITION FREQUENTLY ASSUMED BY 
STUDENTS IN WRITING 
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Witt You Give Tuem Tuts 
Extra Health Protection? 


HE U. S. Bureau of Education states that eyestrain in children is due in 
many instances to bad lighting in classrooms. Excessive light and glare may 
seriously effect the mental and physical well-being of the children in your care. 


To eliminate classroom eyestrain, equip your school with adjustable window 
shades .. . shades that can be drawn up or down... that cover just the window 
area necessary to shut out excessive light and the sun’s glare. 


Draper shades are made with the Give your students the eye protection that Draper 
famous easy cleaning, long-lasting 
DRATEX Cloth—a pliable, remark- 
ably strong fabric of uniform tex- 
ture, guaranteed not to crack or 


Adjustable Shades afford—for they may be let down 
from the top, admitting the valuable top light, which 
is always the best light. Made from special Dratex shade 
cloth, these shades keep out all glare but admit a 
maximum amount of soft, luminous light. 


Equip your new school . .. or re-shade your old school 
with Draper Adjustable Shades . . . America’s most 
widely used school shades. Interesting literature and 
sample of Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Please 
address Department A. A. 


THE BEST LIGHT ENTERS THROUGH 
THE UPPER THIRD OF THE WINDOW 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


SPICELAND ... Dept. A.A. ... INDIANA 








is correct, all right-handed pupils are using their 
left eyes more than the right eyes, and just the 
reverse for left-handed pupils. I have not been 
able to find any reliable data on this unequal 
eyestrain, but the subject deserves more than a 
passing notice. 

A third and very important feature is that 
this new way of seating will take away all ten- 
dency to bend the body to either right or left, 
and this should banish the bugbear of scoliosis 
completely from our schools, except for a few 
hereditary and chronic cases which are caused 
by disease or deformity of the spine. 

There are other beneficial results directly con- 
nected with this change in posture which every 
observant educator will be quick to see. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
ECONOMIES 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


school divisions has not been conclusively de- 
termined by any objective study, and evidence 
is lacking to prove that small-sized classes of 
from 15 to 20 pupils do much better work than 
classes of from 30 to 35. 

Working in cooperation with the superin- 
tendent of schools last year, the business depart- 
ment made a study of teacher loads and class 
sizes in various divisions of the school system. 

The number of pupils per teacher in the 
kindergarten division was found to be very low, 
only 19 per teacher. By increasing the standard 
to 25 pupils per teacher, the superintendent was 
able to shift three kindergarten teachers to 
other grades. 

An estimated increase of from 200 to 300 pu- 
pils in the junior and senior high schools for the 
second semester of the school year under ordi- 
nary conditions would have resulted in the em- 
ployment of several additional teachers to care 
for this increase. A detailed study of teacher 
loads, size of classes, and room utilization indi- 
cated that the additional pupils could be taken 
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TRADE MARK REG 


HOMAX 


DRIES HARD WITHOUT POLISHING 


for Floors 


A WAX-LIKE FINISH 


/ NON-SLIPPERY 
NO POLISHING 


With a Beautiful, 


Easily Maintained 
asphalt, concrete, etc. Harmless to all type floors—con- 


| 
| DRIES HARD IN 
7" x 
BUT , 20 MINUTES 
Lustre 
Recommended for wood, rubber, mastic, 
odor in the room. 
Manufacturers | 
of your sanitary 
MULTI-SERVICE | and cleaning 
PRODUCTS | ODUCTS w¢ | “vrobiems 
Adjacent to Milwaukee 


tains no oil or varnish—non-inflammable and leaves no 


Write or send this advertisement with your name on the 
border, for a free sample of Homax and literature. 


WAVUKESHA.WIS. 








care of without working any hardship on any of 


the teachers. The classes were increased in size 
and a few teachers took on additional work. The 
superintendent and principals were able to 
arrange the schedules for the second semester 
so that only a single half-time additional teacher 
was employed instead of several as was first 
believed necessary. 

Studies made by the superintendent in other 
divisions resulted in still further savings in 
teachers’ salaries. At the close of the fiscal year, 
an unexpended balance of nearly $25,000 
remained in the budget for the teachers’ salaries. 


Other Benefits Secured 

The appointment of a business manager to 
the executive staff of the Muskegon school sys- 
tem has meant more than the mere saving of 
dollars and cents. 

Without question, the superintendent of 
schools who was released from duties connected 
with the business department was able to devote 
his time to better advantage in directing the 
educational activities, with a resulting increase 
in efficiency. 

During the year a new elementary-school 
building of 800-pupil capacity, and a 12-room 
addition to another school were constructed. 
Plans and specifications were checked by the 
new business official who has had training in 
school-building planning. There is no question 
but that the new building projects were better 
planned for educational purposes than they 
would have been without a school official who 
had a knowledge of school-building planning 
and the time to codperate with the architect in 
drawing up plans and specifications. 

Fewer meetings of the board of education and 
subcommittees were required during the past 
year than in former years. The board members, 
who are all busy men with private interests to 
manage, no doubt were happy to be relieved of 
the necessity of attending special meetings to 


linoleum, 


where. 


Let us solve 


NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 
discuss details that are now handled by the busi- 
ness department. 

It is probable that the public in general is 
better satisfied with school expenditures, know- 
ing that a school business official is constantly 
studying ways of effecting economies. If school 
administrators enjoy the confidence of the pub- 
lic, the schools in turn will receive better sup- 
port from the public. 

Budgeting and accounting procedures have 
been improved during the past year, resulting 
in greater efficiency. 

The work of the maintenance department has 
improved. Needed repairs are made more 
promptly than formerly. 

Artificial lighting conditions have been im- 
proved in buildings housing some 2,000 chil- 
dren, so that now not less than five-foot candles 
of illumination are available for each pupil’s 
desk. Before the artificial lighting conditions 
were changed, hundreds of pupils sat at desks 
with not more than one foot candle of illumina- 
tion. The improved lighting conditions have un- 
doubtedly resulted in less eyestrain, fewer head- 
aches, less fatigue, and also in increased effi- 
ciency of schoolwork. 


ST. LOUIS 


Record Not Unusual 


The writer would not have the reader believe 
that the record of the business department at 
Muskegon is unusual. There is nothing about 
the individual who is in charge of the business 
department that has accounted for the success 
achieved. The results that have been achieved 
are due solely to the fact that the business man- 
agement of the school system has been turned 
over to an official who has had adequate time 
to study the problems mentioned in this article, 
and who has had experience and training in this 
field of work. 

Any city in the United States spending a half 
million dollars or more annually for school pur- 





satisfactorily covered with one coat. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


DeVi/bi'ss 


Headquarters for Spray-painting 


and finishing Equipment 


for 


School Maintenance 


Dirty walls, unpainted for eight years were 


spray-painted with DeVilbiss Equipment and 


This job 


was done by the crew of custodians of the Board 
of Education at Bedford, Ohio. 

The superior covering qualities of paints 
applied by DeVilbiss Spray-painting Equipment 


are recognized by school administrators every- 


For interesting facts and figures showing 
how to reduce costs in the maintenance of school 
buildings or equipment, call the nearest DeVilbiss 


representative or write, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 


INDIANAPOLIS 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Sales and Service available through distributors everywhere 





poses can well afford to employ a properly 
trained official to serve in the capacity of assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of business. It will 
prove to be a profitable investment. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
EXPENDITURES 


«Concluded from Page 44) 


visited regularly in these counties 10,157 coun- 
try schools, making in all 53,796 visits, and 
raising for the purpose of school improvement 
$541,538. The total amount of salaries paid to 
the Jeanes teachers was $282,250, of which the 
sum of $167,085 was paid by the public-school 
authorities and $115,165 through the Jeanes 
fund. 

“The following appropriations covering the 
year 1928-29 were made by the education com- 
mittee of the John F. Slater fund: Colleges, 
$42,075; county training schools and other 
high schools, $150,000; special work, $2,000; 
total, $195,000. 

‘For several years the Slater fund has been 
paying, or assisting in paying, the salary of a 
professor in the English or science department 
of 30 colleges. The professors to whose salaries 
the contributions have been made are graduates 
of, or have attended, Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, Chicago, Northwestern, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Howard, or some other well- 
known institution.” 


¢ County superintendents of schools of Wis- 
consin are not compelled to buy their school sup- 
plies through a county purchasing agent, according 
to a recent opinion of the attorney general of the 
state. In the opinion, it was held that county clerks 
may not be designated as county purchasing agents. 
and that a resolution making such a designation, 
and giving them an additional salary for the work. 
is invalid, because county officers may not be paid 
in excess of their statutory compensation for addi- 
tional work done by them. 
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unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 


enjoyment to the teacher 


spicuously at one side. 


Because of moderate first cost. 
assuring a long term of service. 


of cord to wall or casing. 


11 Ashland Ave. 


School Board News 


Equip With Ev-El-Eth 


Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 


Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 


Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 


Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 


satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of carefully selected materials and 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 

Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MEG. CO. 


River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialtics and Shade Adjusters 





sturdy construction 





4 Clinton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to reappoint all school officials, not under per- 
manent tenure, with the same salary as last year. 

¢ School boards in Wisconsin cannot force the 
city council to issue bonds for financing school con- 
struction, according to a ruling of the state su- 
preme court. The ruling was given in the Racine 
school case involving a fight between the board of 
education and the city council there. The decision 
affirms the opinion of the lower court that the city 
council is the final authority in approving actions 
taken by the board of education, and that the 
board has no power to issue bonds without council 
action. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has dis- 
cussed various methods for reducing school ex- 
penditures during the next vear. Among the pro- 
posed methods for effecting reductions are the 
elimination of teachers last employed, the closing 
of kindergartens, and elimination of the fall term 
of evening schools. 

4 DePere, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a rule that any teacher who is offered a contract. 
but who has not attended summer school during 
the past three years, must attend such a school 
during the year 1931. In the future, all teachers 
must attend summer school once every four years 
and must pursue work approved by the superinten- 
dent of schools. 


¢ Westfield, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed new rules governing the appointment of teach- 
ers. The rules provide that graduates of normal 
schools with grade A marks, may be appointed to 
teaching positions upon graduation. Only graduates 
of normal schools, or colleges offering professional 
degrees, may be appointed to positions in the ele- 
mentary schools. Married teachers will be em- 
ployed in the future only as specials or temporaries. 
Graduates of schools for kindergarten work will be 
eligible to appointment in that department. 


0 


4 Collingdale, Pa. The school board has inserted 
an antimarriage clause in the teachers’ contracts 
for the next year. The new contract gives the board 
the right to dismiss a teacher who marries during 
the school year. 

4 The school board of Somerville, Mass., has sent 
the customary thirty days’ notice, in notifying Mrs. 
Frances Levenson, a teacher, that she is to be dis- 
missed from the service. The action is based on a 
rule that women teachers who marry must auto- 
matically resign. Under a state law, the school 
board must give thirty days’ notice of its intention. 

4 Leominster, Mass. The school board has re- 
jected a petition of the teachers’ association for 
a proposed cumulative sick leave with pay. The 
board voted to consider any appeal which might 
be made and to consider each individual case on 
its Own merits, without a uniform schedule. 

¢ Geneva, Ohio. The school board has ruled 
against the employment of married-women teach- 
ers. Under the rule, any woman teacher who mar- 
ries, forfeits her contract. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has approved 
a new rule making the retirement of teachers ob- 
ligatory upon reaching the age of 70. The new 
policy, sponsored by Dr. Burt R. Shurly, provides 
that the retirement shall take place at the end of 
the semester following the seventieth birthday. 


4 Spencer, N. C. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the teaching staff. In the fu- 
ture, no married women teachers will be employed. 
A teacher must have one year’s experience before 
being employed on the staff. High-school teachers 
must possess a degree, and grammar-school teach- 
ers the equivalent of three years of college work. 

4 The high-school faculty of Champaign, IIL, 
during the past year, carried out a special program 
for the improvement of teaching. The work was 
divided into two parts, teacher improvement dur- 


SELF- LOCKING 
SECURITY 


padlock (S-2-B) and Dudley self- 
locking built-in door (S-L-2), lock 


automatically upon closing. 


INSTANT LOCKER 





The Dudley self-locking keyless 


INSPECTION 


One glance down the corridor re- 
veals whether or not the lockers are 
locked. If the locks or locker doors 


are closed, you know that they are 


locked. 

Dudley locks offer absolute secur- 
ity - - - they are pick-proof, fool- 
proof, rust-proof and dependable. 


Send today for sample lock 
for free examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. A-16 


26 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 


ing service, and modern trends in education. Some 
of the topics taken up in these group meetings were 
characteristics of a successful teacher, suggestions 
for teacher improvement during service, teacher- 
rating plans, and a code of ethics for teachers. The 
speakers were teachers and principals, the super- 
intendent of schools, and protessors from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Mr. Lewis E. Myers, president 
of the board of education, has obtained a loan of 
$400,000 from a local banking house for meeting 
the current school payroll. A tax warrant was 
offered as security for the loan. 


4 Old Town, Me. The salaries of the teachers 
will be cut 5 per cent for the school year 1931-32. 
The reduction, which is temporary, will affect all 
members of the staff from the principals down. 

@ The board of education of Allen county, Ind., 
has proposed a uniform wage scale for school 
teachers of the county. The schedule calls for a 
salary of $140 to $160 for eighth-grade principals; 
a salary of $125 to $140 for teachers with five 
years’ experience, and a salary of $100 to $125 
for beginners to four-year teachers. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. The school board has re- 
appointed for the year 1931 principals already in 
service for their respective schools, at the same 
salaries received last year. The board has put into 
effect reductions cutting in half the usual salary 
increases for teachers, and effecting a saving of 
$10,000 for the employment of additional teachers 
in the two new schools. By eliminating fifteen 
teaching positions, the board has effected a saving 
of $21.387 in salaries. A further saving of $5,000 
has been made by discontinuing payment for the 
next year for summer and extension credits, mak- 
ing a total saving of $26,000. 

¢ Ashtabula, Ohio. Due to decreases in taxes 
and reduction of school revenues, the school board 
has reduced salaries and courses for the next year. 
Teachers receiving salaries of $1,300 and upward 
will be reduced 6 per cent. and those receiving un- 
der $1,300, 4 per cent. Teaching contracts have 
been arranged so that the schools may be closed 
before the close of the nine-month period and sala- 
ries paid for actual teaching time 
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Here They Are 


3. Dust-Proof. 
4. Moderate Price. 


Combine all those requirements of a wastebasket for school use 
and you arrive at Vul-Cot—the National Wastebasket—made 
of genuine Hard Vulcanized Fibre with solid sides and bottom. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for five years. 
brown, Green and Wood-grains to match your school furniture. 
At all good stationers, office outfitters and department stores. 


1. Long Life. 
2. Good-Looks. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. | 


VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 


¢ Wichita, Kans. The school board has re- 
affirmed its former policy not to permit dancing 
at school affairs held in the high school. 

4 Chicago, Ill. A city-wide campaign has been 
begun by the school board to reduce the breakage 
of windowpanes in the public schools, which last 
year cost more than $162,000. 

In a letter sent to principals, Supt. W. J. Bogan 
pointed out that the board last year spent 35 cents 
per pupil to replace broken windows, or 5 cents 
more per student than was spent for all general 
school supplies. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Mayor Cermak, in his efforts to 
reduce waste and extravagance in the city admin- 
istration, has proposed a similar campaign in the 
schools. He has practically decided to adopt this 
policy so far as it applies to the business affairs 
of the school board, the buying of fuel, supplies 
and equipment, the purchase of sites and play- 
grounds, and the construction of new schools and 
additions. 

The mayor has no intention of meddling with 
the teaching end of the schools, but he is con- 
vinced that the elimination of the present school 
trustees and their business managers, agents, and 
other executive officers would save millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers. Under the law, the trus- 
tees are not removable and none has indicated a 
desire to resign. Therefore, their removal involves 
an appeal to the state legislature. The officers of 
the board have opposed the mayor’s action, con- 
tending that the present board is efficient and 
fully capable of managing the schools. The mayor 
pointed out that he was not seeking patronage, 
but was merely attempting to bring about econ- 
omy through the elimination of unnecessary school 
employees. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has taken 
up the matter of a minimum wage to be paid on 
schoolwork. Should the resolution of Director E. 
H. Baumann be adopted, the union wage schedule 
would be paid by all contractors on school-board 
work. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has opposed 
the compulsory reading of the Bible in the schools, 
or the offering of prayer by teachers. The board’s 


lineal-foot.” 


is lasting, too. 


unbiased. 





Colors—Maroon- 


> 
Galvanized AFTER weaving by 
Stewart Hot-Dip Process 


attitude was expressed in a resolution which ex- 
pressed the board’s disapproval of an amendment 
to a bill pending before the state legislature. The 
amendment would force teachers to devote a cer- 
tain time each day to reading of the scriptures. 

4 Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, of Ohio, 
has ruled that boards of education are not em- 
powered to employ census takers to determine 
whether a majority of the electors in a district 
have signed a protest against a change in school 
districts. 

4 Detroit, 


Mich. Mr. E. H. Williams, 


a mem- 
ber of the school board, concurring with Mayor 
Murphy, has opposed a plan for the solicitation 


of funds from school children for a flagpole as a 
memorial to Samuel F. Smith, author of the song 
“America.” Mr. Williams pointed out that he was 
not opposed to the memorial, but that he did not 
favor placing a burden on school children and their 
unemployed parents. The estimated cost of the 
flagpole is from $25,000 to $40,000. 

4 Wilmington, Del. The board of education has 
taken up the matter of the teachers’ retirement bill 
passed at the recent session of the state legislature. 
Under the new plan, an annuity system will be 
underwritten by an American insurance company. 
The 600 teachers, as a result, will be assured of 
pensions when they reach the age of 65. in addi- 
tion to the older teachers who would be retired 
as soon as the plan goes into effect. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopt- 
ed a resolution, suspending all salary increases for 
teachers and other employees of the board for the 
coming school year. The suspension of increases 
will effect a saving of $390,000. 

4 Rochester, Mich. The high-school faculty has 
been decreased by two, and a general decrease of 
5 per cent in salaries has been ordered. 

4 Fulton, Ill. The school board has voted that 
a 10-per-cent reduction in salaries be made for the 
entire staff. The services of the band director have 
been discontinued. 

4 Pine River, Minn. The school board has voted 
a 10-per-cent reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

4 Marshalltown, Iowa. In keeping with the pres- 
ent economic condition, the school board has voted 
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CE 
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Lasts for Years 


Under Trying 
School Conditions 


Length of life is the most important point in buying Fence for 
schoolyards and playgrounds. 


Figure “dollars-per-lineal-foot-PER-YEAR” instead of “dollars-per- 


On the “length of life and years of service” basis Stewart Fence is 
the BEST Fence you can buy. 


And with all its strength and long life it pleases the eye—its beauty 


It is the cheapest in the long run. 


Let us figure with you. We are low-cost producers of both Wrought 
Iron and Chain Link Wire Fence and because we make both types the 
recommendations of the Stewart Fence Specialist are bound to be 


Write for catalog on School Fences. 


| THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Ine. 
| 705 Stewart Block 


Established 1886 


Cincinnati, O. 


ie. 


The only Fence with weg Back 
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to waive the customary salary raises of 
month for women teachers. 

¢ Royal Oak, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to pay the teachers one third of their salaries 
in cash, and the balance in six months’ notes. A 
total of 26 teachers have been eliminated from the 
staff for the next year. 

4 Oakville, Wash. A flat cut of $15 per month 
was made in the salaries of teachers. 

4 Elma, Wash. A reduction of 8 per cent in 
salaries has been ordered, with a saving of $1,800. 

4 Perry, Iowa. The school board has increased 
the salaries of three teachers from $115 to $120 
per month in accordance with a state law requir- 
ing such a salary rate. 

¢ Greensburg, Ky. No married women will be 
employed as teachers, under a new rule of the 
Green county board of education. The action does 
not affect those already employed. The board also 
voted not to employ new teachers who live outside 
of Green county. The rule will not affect teachers 
already employed. 

4 Versailles, Ky. The board of education of 
Woodford county has voted to raise the standard 
of qualifications for teachers in the county schools. 
New teachers employed in the future must be 
college graduates and their training must include 
a study of school music as well as practice teach- 
ing or experience in the subject to be taught. 
Teachers now employed will be required to take 
college work each year in their respective fields. 

4 Henderson, Ky. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget of $168,000, of which $138,000 must 
be obtained by taxation. The largest item in the 
budget is $108,600 for instruction expenses, sala- 
ries, and other expenses. 

¢ Girard, Ohio. The city schools will close the 
year 1931 with the usual balance in the treasury, 
according to Mr. George Bartholemew, clerk of 
the school board. Mr. Bartholemew estimates that 
if real estate valuations decrease 20 per cent in the 
city, and no other relief is given, the local school 
revenues for schools will be reduced $40,000 an- 
nually. Such a cut would reduce the amount avail- 
able for expenses other than teachers’ salaries and 
bonds and interest payment from $55,000 to $15,- 
000. 
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Don’t Let June 
Steal September! 


A good start is half the battle . . . and the best start 


Wayne B. Stand at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


towards a live, interesting gymnasium year is the one where O Ol R FE LL G A MES 
the gym itself is “ready to go” in September. That means T tr A 


planning and ordering in JUNE . . . then taking a real vaca- 


tion by leaving all details behind, completed . . . and swing- Have a Safe Comfortable 
’ 


ing into September with the new individual exercisers, mats, 


etc, installed . . . ready to go! WAYNE STEEL SECTIONAL 


Narragansett has been assisting Physical Directors to plan 


and work their plans for a half century. Narragansett’s big- GRANDS I AND 
gest and most interesting job has been the supplying of the 

very finest in apparatus, steel lockers, cabinets and shelving 

. . + but we are always equally ready to advise or to fur- on Your Field 

nish printed matter covering practically every phase of 

apparatus building and use. We're always “ready to go”! 


Is your order? . Write now for Catalog of All Types 


THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Established 1882 Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


1504 Monadnock Block 214 East 40th St. WAYNE, PENNA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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If this should happen to your school and any of the little | 
ones, the safety for whom you are responsible, should per- 


ish, your best alibi would be. 
Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes,” 


ever lost or any child or teacher ever injured in the many 
fires in schools and hospitals Potter-protected. Besides, it is | 
the first fire escape with service records approved by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


POTTER Manufacturing Corporation 


TUBULAR SLIDE 1858 Conway Bldg., Chicago | 


Fire Eseape — 


teachers wih personality ated common sence. 
If they happen to have degrees so much the 
better. 

{Here Mr. Standard was interrupted by one 
of the professors from the state university. ‘ Mr. 
Standard, what happened to that grist of poor 
teachers you had that stormy year?” “As nearly 
as I remember,” answered Mr. Standard, amid 
laughter and applause, “some of them secured 
positions in other cities, but most of them went 
to the university after more degrees.”’ | 

Sixth Law. Keep out of the road of progres- 
sive teachers; above all, try to keep up with 
them. Any: interference with the growth and 
the development of teachers makes them dis- 
contented. Several years ago I received a very 
substantial increase in salary because everything 
was going unusually smoothly. That was due 
largely to the efforts of the best high-school 
principal I ever had. He was a man of unusual 
ability, personality, and executive ability. 

| Here the speaker was again interrupted by 
one of the neighboring superintendents. ‘““What 
happened to that fellow?” “The business world 
saw the sense of having a man of that type. He 
was Offered twice the salary that we paid him.” | 

Seventh Lay. Do not be afraid to delegate 
responsibility to capable workers. When a man 
wastes his time with all kinds of small details it 
indicates the caliber of the director. There are 
many activities which the teachers can perform 
more efficiently than the superintendent himself. 
Teachers will take a great deal of pride in meet- 
ing a challenge that stamps them as an impor- 
tant part of the school system. If they succeed, 
do not be afraid to commend them. A word of 
appreciation now and then will help secure a 
brand of loyalty that will last through the years. 

Eighth Law. Always play the game fairly. 
Unfair play or favoritism will soon be discov- 
ered. As the Scotchman told his son, “Boy re- 
member, honesty is the best policy. I’ve tried 
them both.” Pay your debts promptly, and 


“We were equipped with | 
because—no life was 


Over 3,080 Potter Tubular Slide Fire 
Escapes now in use. | 
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for added warmth and strength 


Providing the strongest and best insulated wall pos- 
sible with a portable building, American Portable 
Schools are now being built with a double wall. This 
is in addition to double floors, double exits, and 
Austral Windows for a maximum amount of light. 
Insulite lining and proper ventilation, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
6-room units. 
our agent nearest you and full details of these com- 
fortable, sturdy, emergency classrooms. 


AMERICAN BUILDERS, INC., 601-611 Alaska St. 


Write us for catalog and the name of 


Seattle, Wash. 
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watch your personal habits caretully. You can- 
not afford to take a drink even with your best 
friends. The wrong kind of associates and 
gambling are tied up dynamite that is likely to 
explode when you think you are “solid” with 
such characters. 

The superintendent who is a tyrant does not 
deserve a place in the educational world. In 
being a tyrant he destroys all possibility of real 
service. One of the biggest words in the super- 
intendent’s vocabulary should be the word 
“sympathy.” He must have sympathy for the 
child, the problems of the parents, the problems 
of the teacher, and the larger needs of society. 
Some superintendents forget that parents, chil- 
dren, and teachers are human beings with aspi- 
rations, feelings, and rights. An understanding 
sympathy plus common sense have helped 
many men succeed where others have failed. 

Ninth Law. Keep a sense of humor. Having 
a sense of humor is often a saving grace. If you 
lose your sense of humor you do things that you 
would be ashamed of at other times. An angry 
man has no sense of values and his judgment is 
warped. 

Tenth Law. Keep everlastingly at your job. 
There is no substitute for good hard work. To 
be successful in any line of work requires long 
hours. To achieve real success, one must pay 
the price in working at his job — many pleas- 
ures will be turned away because of the larger 
objective. A career and a social program do not 
go together. Only the refining influence of in- 
tensive application to business will make a 
blending of man and position which is com- 
monly called success. 

There they are ten laws for your approval. I 
know others, but ten is enough for one dose. At 
the end of thirty years I find as much pleasure 
in my work as ever. Strange to say I see new 
possibilities in my position and opportunities 
for service that I did not suspicion two dec- 
ades ago. 


THE SETTING DURING —— 
BROADCAST OF A 
RADIO LESSON 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

its own broadcasting of lessons, and the schools 
make use of what they choose and in the way 
they choose to use it. Mr. Jones, superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland schools, believes in an ‘“‘in- 
tensive,” rather than an extensive program. Six 
classes in third-grade arithmetic were taught by 
radio, the teacher being a specialist in this field. 
The classroom teacher served as assistant and 
observed and checked the work. Superintendent 
Jones believes that the concentration of these 
pupils was far above the average for this grade 
and subject. The radio classes made more im- 
provement than the other classes taught in the 
orthodox way.’ 

However, much of the benefit which is be- 
lived to be obtained from radio lessons is not 
measurable. From whom may we obtain a 
measure that will tell how much interest has 
been aroused? Who can estimate the breadth of 
a pupil’s vision of the amount of desirable self- 
activity increased through listening to radio les- 
sons? What measure may we put upon develop- 
ment of such a difficult thing to define as “‘in- 
tellectual culture”? Who will measure inspira- 
tion, joy, or other emotional experiences? 

Should proof be given, showing that radio les- 
sons do not increase achievement in a given sub- 
ject or subjects, we must not take this as final 
evidence that radio lessons have failed and 
should be discarded as a cumbersome, useless 
tool. We have only to prove that they do not 
hinder in achievement to be justified in continu- 
ing our use of them. Even their use in supplying 
a long-felt need of instruction for cripples and 
“Shut-ins” will be sufficient cause for the con- 
tinued offering of a regular schedule of radio 
lessons. 





TCarr, Frank F., ‘‘Radio in the Schools,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXI (June 9, 1930), pp. 643-646. 
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Important NEWS 


to Crowded Schools 


Send for the Ambler School Buildings catalog. Learn how little 
it will cost to secure the additional classroom facilities that you 
think so difficult to provide. Learn, too, how permanent, safe and 
substantial a building a small sum of money will complete .. . 
one possessing all the advantages of elaborate masonry structures. 


Why overcrowd classrooms and endanger child health when a 
modern Ambler Building would solve your problem? Every Edu- 
eator will find our Catalog, showing a variety of sizes, a valuable 
reference book. Sent FREE. Write for it today. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 








MAIL THE COUPON 


for complete information regarding 


nation-wide installations in prominent 
schools and colleges of the revolutionary 





TENNIS NET 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
Tennis Net Division 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


| am interested in getting complete information regarding your American Chain Link Tennis 
Net, as advertised in the American Schoolboard Journal. There are, under my supervision, 
Stusseeedateond tennis courts. 
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Don’t 


ENDANGER 


children’s lives 


HE common, repeatedly used cloth towel and 

ordinary, harsh toilet papers spread diseases 
and infections in your school washrooms. Cause 
epidemics which result in many lost days during 
school terms. 

Don’t endanger the lives of children entrusted 
to your care. Especially when you can safeguard 
their health by installing A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
and Toilet Tissue in your washrooms. 

A. P.W. Onliwon Service means individual, clean, 
fresh towels and non-irritating, pure toilet tissue. 
Protected from dust, dirt and other contamination 
by Onliwon Cabinets. A. P. W. Onliwon Service is 
economical as well as sanitary. Onliwon Towels are 
double folded—a feature that gives them double 
strength and double absorbency. One Onliwon 
Towel is enough to completely dry the hands. 

Onliwon Cabinets, too, will not release more than 
one towel or two sheets of toilet tissue at a time. 
They stop waste and theft. Insist upon A. P. W. 
Onliwon—the original sanitary washroom service. 
For complete information write to the A. P. W. 
Paper Co., 1226 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

A. P.W. is also the larg- 


est manufacturer of 











single-fold towels 
as well as the 
oldest manu- 
facturer of 
roll toilet 

tissue. 








Onliwon Porcelain Cabinets 
for Towels and Toilet Tissue 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


ccc 
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TRADE PARK REG. V.S. PAT. 


—_——— 


Schools and School Districts 


A statute authorizing the county superintendent, 
clerk, and county board to change the boundary 
line between the school districts, without a notice 
or an opportunity for a hearing to the property 
owners, was held unconstitutional (Nebr. complete 
statutes of 1929, 79— 1130; Nebr. constitution, 
art. 1, §3; U. S. constitutional amendment, 14, 
§ 1).— Ruwe v. School District No. 85 of Dodge 
County, 234 Northwestern reporter 789, Nebr. 

In creating a school district, all the considera- 
tions should be secondary to the educational ad- 
vantages tending to a diffusion of knowledge and 
growth of intelligence among all classes. — Rural 
Special School District No. 21 v. Common School 
Dist. No. 21 v. Common School Dist. No. 87, 35 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 587, Ark. 

Regarding the consolidation of school districts, 
the Arkansas statutes intend that the wishes and 
convenience of a substantial majority in the whole 
territory should be respected, if thereby no great 
harm should come to other parties affected (Craw- 
ford & Moses’ Digest supplement of 1927, § 8823). 
— Rural Special School Dist. No. 21 v. Common 
School Dist. No. 87, 35 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
587, Ark. 

School-District Property 


The city, taking no action regarding a high-school 
addition, was held not liable to the architects who 
prepared the preliminary sketches for the school 
committee and superintendent.—(Me. revised stat- 
utes of 1930, c. 19, § 43.) — Bunker v. City of 
Old Town, 153 Atlantic reporter 441, Me. 


School-District Taxation 


The votes of the qualified electors whose names 
did not appear on the registration list were prop- 
erly rejected in the election for a bond issue (Ga. 
civil code of 1910, §68).— Briscoe v. Between 
Consol. School Dist., 156 Southeastern reporter 
654, reversing the judgment 153 Souteastern re- 
porter 437, 41 Ga. App. 515. 

A taxpayer seeking to enjoin a trustee from 


int cas floors are thorough- 
ly cleaned with each mopping, 
a slippery surface, dangerous to 
walk on, may result. 


Avoid this unsafe condition by 
washing floors daily with a mild 
solution of Oakite. This efficient 
cleaner quickly loosens every bit 
of dirt, oil and grease and rinses 
away completely. 
concrete, rubber, or 
linoleum surfaces are left spot- 
less. There are no soapy or fatty 
materials in Oakite to leave slip- 
pery films or to hinder complete 


A little Oakite goes a long way, 
too. For most jobs, an ounce in 
a pail of warm water is plenty. 
Ask our nearest Service Man to 
give you more information on 
the economies of Oakite cleaning. 
No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
26B Thames St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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Install it yourself. 











































A SIMPLE PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC 


$150 F.O. B. FACTORY 
It requires no servicing. 


Now, children, how much money will a program clock save dur- 
ing a life of forty years? 
$145.80 per year 


$5,832.00 saving in clock-watching time. 
Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Pro- 
gram Clock is a simple, dependable device which will operate 
automatically all the bells in the building on from one to four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night and on Saturday and 
Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple mech- 
anism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, 


Topeka, Kansas 


A principal rings the bells 20 times 
each day to call and dismiss classes, and 
he must watch the clock for three min- 
utes each time before pushing the button. 
What is the value of the time spent in 
one year, figuring laborer’s wages, 60¢ 
per hour? 





20 times per day 
3 minutes each time 





60 minutes 
1¢ per minute 






60¢ per day 
27 school days per month 


$16.20 per month 
9 months 











$145.80 per year 


40 years 















erecting a school building in a consolidated school 
district must establish a trustee without authority 
under any existing statute (Burns’ annotated stat- 
utes of 1925, arts. 2797, 2827). — Adams v. Miles, 
v. Howe, 174 Northeastern reporter 822, Ind. App. 

In a suit to enjoin the expenditure of funds for 
building a teachers’ home, the common-school dis- 
trict’s motion to dissolve the injunction was held 
not to show a condition authorizing an expenditure 
from the state available fund (Tex. revised stat- 
utes of 1925, arts 2797, 2827). — Adams v. Miles, 
35 Southwestern reporter (2d) 123, reversing judg- 
ment (civ. app.) 300 Southwestern reporter 211, 
Tex. Com. App. 

Where a common-school district partly used the 
state available fund for building a teachers’ home, 
a temporary injunction to restrain the expenditure 
should not have been dissolved, absent proof ex- 
penditure was from a surplus remaining after the 
schools of the district had been maintained from 
the fund for at least eight months (Tex. revised 
statutes of 1925, art. 2827). — Adams v. Miles, 35 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 123, reversing judg- 
ment (civ. app.), 300 Southwestern reporter 211, 
Tex. Com. App. 

The district court had the jurisdiction in a suit 
to restrain the alleged unauthorized expenditure by 
the trustees of a common-school district for con- 
structing a teachers’ home. — Adams v. Miles, 35 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 123, reversing judg- 
ment (civ. app.), 300 Southwestern reporter 211, 
Tex. Com. App. 

A taxpayer has the right, by pursuing a statutory 
course, to prevent local school authorities from 
abusing their discretion to use public funds for 
building a teachers’ home. — Adams v. Miles, 35 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 123, reversing judg- 
ment (civ. app.) 300 Southwestern reporter 211, 
Tex. Com. App. 

Teachers 

School boards have the right to assume that a 
person holding a three-year certificate is qualified 
as a teacher (Kan. revised statutes of 1923, 72- 
1026). — Strange v. School Dist. No 97, 295 Pa- 
cific reporter 672, 132 Kan. 268. 

A resolution of the school board reélecting the 
teachers, conferred no actionable right on the 


teachers, but was subject to reconsideration by the 
board until a written contract was entered into. — 
Miner v. Lovilia Independent School Dist. 234 
Northwestern reporter 817, Iowa. 

A contract employing the applicant as teacher, 
where it was induced by the applicant’s misrepre- 
sentation that he was the holder of a three-year 
certificate, was unenforceable against the school 
district (Kan. revised statutes of 1923, 72-1026). 
— Strange v. School Dist. No. 97, 295 Pacific re- 
porter 672, 132 Kan. 268. 

A school teacher was held guilty of “misconduct” 
justifying his dismissal by the school board, when 
he entered the school building in the evening, with 
young ladies, without turning on the lights (Ky. 
statutes, § 4472).— Gover v. Stovall, 35 South- 
western reporter (2d) 24, 237 Ky. 172. 


4 The supreme court of Florida has recently 
denied an injunction against the board of educa- 
tion of Sarasota county, to prohibit the board from 
transferring by deed or otherwise, certain school 
property to be used for a post-office building in 
the city of Sarasota. No special legislative author- 
ity for the proposed conveyance was set up, but 
the same was proposed to be made under the statu- 
tory powers vested by the general law in the board 
of education. 

The chancellor upheld the right to make the 
conveyance objected to, on the theory that it had 
been sufficiently shown that only a part of the 
land owned by the school board was intended to 
be conveyed to the United States, the balance to 
be retained for educational purposes. 

The appellant contended, that, while the consti- 
tution, statutes, and decisions of the court lay 
down no hard-and-fast rules governing or regulat- 
ing the specific manner or sale of school property, 
the board of public instruction holds school prop- 
erty in trust, as the trustees for the citizens and 
taxpayers of the county, upon whose property 
taxes have been levied to purchase such property. 

It was held that the general law upon which the 
appellees relied cannot be construed to give au- 
thority to make the conveyance, and for that rea- 
son the request for a perpetual conveyance of 
school property should have been granted. 
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MINTER PERMANENT~— YET 
PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Easily and quickly erected — good looking — 
well designed — no waste space. Solves the 
problems of the schools that must secure the 
greatest efficiency for the least money. Tested 
in many localities over a long period of years. 
Comparisons by competent engineers favor 
Minter Portable School Buildings. Prices and 
sizes on application. 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 
School Department. Huntington, W. Va. 


Bleachers Gyms Auditoriums Buildings 








WHAT OF EQUAL PAY? 



























SKILSAW, Inc., 





Gentlemen: 


representative phone us and 
demonstration. 


3318 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 


I understand that it costs nothing to try 
SKILSAW SANDER. Please have your 


Here is NEW maintenance 
economy for your school 


Add a SKILSAW SANDER to your operating equip- 
ment and this practical efficient tool will become in- 
dispensable in the never-ending job of resurfacing 
and refinishing desks, tables, benches and seating 
equipment and blackboards. It surfaces wood, 
metal, stone and all composition materials. 


SKILSAW SANDER is a new belt type machine, 
weighs only 18 lbs., is perfectly balanced, con- 
venient to handle and easy to use. No experience is 
required to obtain a perfect job—‘ RIPPLES” are 
impossible. Belts are instantly adjusted and re- 
moved, accurately centered at all times and can be 
furnished in all grits, including belts of non-filling 
abrasive for removing varnish. 


There is no obligation to try SKILSAW SANDER 
in your own school. Send the coupon today and we 
will arrange a demonstration in your manual train- 
ing room or on any work you have. 


arrange for a 


(Concluded from Page 60) TABLE I. Average Salaries of Teachers 
keen. A glance at Table 11 shows the percent- Year 1905* 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 
ages of men and women teachers working in ! Year ina town............ oo "ie ? 4 ? om veg ee ri 
a a Slee . it : omen ZZ. 794. 477 443 33] 
each of the years used in this study. - 2 years in a town........... Men 677 1,026 977 1,737 1,826 1,509 
The percentage of men fell from 1905 to Women 622. 660 274 1.477 1.481 1,433 
1920, and has increased since that time. Even 3 years in a town........... Men 677 1,137 1,048 1,754 1,875 1,614 
in 1930 the percentage of men was distinctly Women 622 801 884 1,504 1,485 1,437 
less than it had been in 1905. The relative 4 or more years in a town...Men 677 1,333 1,238 1,846 1,888 2,239 
Oe c . = e -—= 
; : , Women = 622 937 929 1,583 1,575 1,681 
scarcity of men in the profession has tended to 


keep the salary level for men quite high, and is 


*Salaries for this year not available by years of experience in a city. 





the basic reason for the condition just discussed. 


1 AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL SALARY Por JLAVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL SALARY 
TEACHERS ONE YEAR IN A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS Two YEARS IN A ScHooL 


$2500 $2500 


#2000 


41500 
$1000 


#500 





Ill AVERAGE HIGH ScHOOL SALARY For IVAVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL SALARY FoR 
TECHERS THREE YEARS INA SCHOOL TEACHERS FOUR YEARS IN A SCHOOL 


$2500 
$2000 qh 
$1000 
$500 Pa 
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MENS SALARY 
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Influencing Factors 

At several points in the graphs 
the men’s salary curve rises 
while that for women falls. Sev- 
eral factors seem to cause this 
condition. The supply of teach- 
ers of either sex undoubtedly 
has a bearing upon the salary 
levels. Again the introduction 
of new departments, such as 
manual arts, home economics, 
music, art, athletics, each one 
calling for teachers of one sex 
or the other, creates a demand 
that affects the general aver- 
ages. 

From 1915 to 1920 women 
teachers carried their wage 
scales very close to those of 
men. Salaries for both sexes 
rose sharply, and_ regardless 
of tenure the average salary 
of women closely trailed the 
male average. The shift of 
men teachers into the army 
and into the war _ indus- 
tries gave those who stayed 
in the profession a high 
average salary. Women who 
were trained to teach also 
found themselves at a premium 


TABLE II. Percentages of Men and Women 


Teachers 
Year Men Women 
PN bet are ens 57 43 
PR yeas ese Sk5 45 55 
DR eae a ritwaaeei 30 70 
SM ia Aiciesiaeres2 22 78 
re a re 32 68 
PR St ekocoses 35 65 





because of the general propaganda to employ 
women in order to release men for war activ- 
ities. In the afterwar period, since 1920, the 
men have been more fortunate in holding to the 
salary level attained during war time. 

Without doubt, much of the general rise in 
salaries for both men and women over the pe- 
riod of 25 years has been due to higher stand- 
ards of training. The investment necessary in 
the preparation for the profession must com- 
mand a larger return now than was true in 1905 
or even in 1915. 

To summarize: Although there are substan- 
tial arguments for equal pay to men and women 
in similar teaching positions, the facts indicate - 
that there is no assurance that equal pay -is a 
possibility. Social, economic, historical, or other 
reasons have caused a divergence in the salary 
curves of the sexes. Although the scales tend 
to approach each other in certain years, they 
have never quite met. The supply and demand 
for teachers enter in to create a break between 
men and women averages. 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MANUFACTURERS and DISTRIBUTORS of 


Lantern Slides 


Stereographs 
Daylight Lanterns 


Screens 


Pupil-Made Lantern Slide Outfits 


also 





Stereoscopes 
Telebinoculars 


fey 28 Fy 


PUBLISHERS and DISTRIBUTORS of | 


Primary Readers Based on Tested and Approved Visual Methods 


Organized Visual Aids | every type will be exhibited at our 


booth at the N. E. A. Convention. 


For the Grade School 

Primary Dept.—Lantern Slides 
and Stereographs for Reading, 
Oral English, Nature Study, Health 
and Hygiene, Music and Art, Chil- 
dren of Other Lands, Indians and 
Primitive Industries. 

Intermediate Dept.—Slides and 
Stereographs for Geography, Eng- 
lish, History, Industries, Trans- 
portation, Nature Study, Colored 
Maps on Slides, Song Slides, Small 
Unit Sets on the Social Studies. 
Keystone “600” Set for General 


Use. 
For Junior High 
Slides and Stereographs for Bi- 
ology, English, Geography, His- 
tory, General Science (by subject 
in small units), 
Maps, Auto Mechanics, Vocations, 
Song Slides, Paintings. Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, Home Economics, 
Birds, Flowers, Trees, Social Stud- 
ies Units, Basic Industries. 


Keystone 
Keystone 


or wood. 


Studios and Factory, Meadville, Penna. 





“THE CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP 
HIGH SCHOOL, CARMICHAELS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

The second floor contains three classrooms, 
in addition to laboratories, typewriting and 
bookkeeping rooms, a lecture hall, and restrooms 
for men and women teachers. 

The sanitary equipment is the most modern 
and is conveniently located with respect to 
efficient service. Vitreous fixtures have been used 
throughout and sanitary bubblers are located 
on each floor in the corridors, on the stage, and 
in the shower and locker rooms. A modern indi- 
rect lighting system has been introduced in the 
auditorium. An electric program clock system 
has been installed for the calling and dismissal 
of classes. 

The heating system consists of unit heaters, 
vented through a gravity system. The gymna- 
sium is heated by a steam blast system and is 
vented through the shower and locker rooms by 
means of exhaust fans. The auditorium is heated 
by a split steam system and is vented by a 
gravity system. 

The building was erected at a cost of $217,- 
555, exclusive of the ground and equipment. It 
was planned and erected under the supervision 
of Mr. Conrad C. Compton, architect, of Do- 
nora, Pa. 


BARRING MARRIED WOMEN 
TEACHERS 
Married women are now barred from teaching 
in the public schools of more than 50 per cent 
of representative American cities, it is an- 
nounced by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. An inquiry made covering all cities of 
30,000 and over brought 171 replies upon which 
the above estimate was placed. 
The National Education Association had pre- 
viously found from more than 3,000 towns and 
cities that a majority of them did not allow a 


For Senior High 
Organized Sets of Slides for His- 
tory, English Literature (covering 
C.E.B. Requirements) , 
and Commercial Geography, Phys- 
iography, Radio and_ Television, 
Physics, Chemistry, Auto Mechan- 
ics, Fine Arts, History of Musical 
Instruments, 
Song Slides, Social Studies Units. 


Miscellaneous Equipment for 
Visual Instruction in All 
Grades and Schools 


“Pupil-Made” Slide Out- 
Lantern Slide fits, Auditorium Lanterns, Screens 
for Classroom or Auditorium, Mi- 
cro Projectors, Filing Cabinets for 
Slides and Stereographs in steel 


Economic 


Home’ Economics, | 


Daylight Lanterns, 





married woman to continue in her employment 
as a teacher. 

Many arguments opposing the appointment 
or continuation of married women as teachers 
are economic. It is asserted that with husbands 
earning a sufficient income, these women pre- 
vent unmarried women from having a necessary 
income. Other arguments center upon the di- 
vided interests of the married teacher between 
the home and the school. 

In recent years the whole question has come 
before educators forcibly. Married women chal- 
lenge the arguments and declare that by disal- 
lowing them to continue their profession for 
which they are trained, they are in fact being 
penalized for marrying. This they declare is con- 
trary to good ethics. 

The Office of Education found that 57 Amer- 
ican cities with population in excess of 30,000 
require a woman to give up her position at once 
when she marries. The National Education 
Association has reported that 34 per cent of 66 
cities with a population over 100,000 require 
them to resign at once also. In its study in ref- 
erence to this same question, nearly 30 per cent 
of 161 cities with a population above 30,000 
have the same rule, nearly 30 per cent of 326 
cities with a population between 10,000 and 
30,000 and 24 per cent of 397 cities whose pop- 
ulation is from 5,000 to 10,000. More than 25 
per cent of 1,532 cities whose population is be- 
tween 2,500 and 5,000 likewise require a single 
woman to resign immediately after marrying. 


ONE HALF OF STATES AUTHORIZE MORE 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


The U. S. Office of Education, in a statement 
issued on May 11, called attention to the fact that 
approximately one half of the states have enacted 
legislation to equalize the cost of education. The 
study covered the past two years and indicated 
that there has been increased state responsibility 
for providing necessary school funds. 


BUFFALO co QD 





S eneeee em 


LANTERNS 


for projecting still pictures of 


You are invited to consult us 


on your projection problems at 
Booth E-19, Shrine Civic Audi- 


| torium, Los Angeles. 


Visit us at our 


BOOTH E-19 


Company 


NEW YORK 





Of all types of legislation for educational pur- 
poses, school finance received great attention, ac- 
cording to the report. Recent legislation has 
changed the composition and function of a few 
state boards of education, fixing more responsibility 
for public-school administration upon state school 
officials. Recent years have witnessed legislation 
authorizing counties to vote whether their school 
districts shall be merged into county-wide systems. 

A review of educational legislation enacted in 
the 48 states during the past two years reveals 
that major educational problems in the United 
States are school finance, teacher certification, pen- 
sions, school attendance, curriculum changes, state 
and county administration, consolidation, pupil 
transportation, and education of handicapped 
children. 

4 Desplaines, Ill. The high-school board has 
voted to reduce the 1930 tax levy by $40,000. This 
is a reduction of 10 per cent on the original $400,- 
000 total and means a 10-per-cent cut in the high- 
school tax rate. The action means the adoption of 
a program of economy and a step in the direction 
of a reduced tax bill. 

The grammar-school board has proposed a re- 
duction of $25,000 in the tax levy. If the reduc- 
tion is effected, the school-tax rate will be cut ap- 
proximately 28 cents on the 1930 tax bill. 

4 Marion, Ill. The school board has voted to 
retain its economy program by eliminating eleven 
teachers from the teaching staff. Forty teachers 
were employed in place of 51 formerly appointed. 

4 Virginia, Minn. Facing a shortage in school 
revenue next year due to a decrease in population, 
the school board is seeking ways and means of 
effecting economies in school expenditures. One of 
the first economies will be the discontinuance of 
the practice of employing visiting musicians to 
give concerts for the students. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board in 
voting to curtail school construction for the next 
year has practically eliminated the entire building 
program tentatively placed in the budget for 1931. 
The board has pointed out that the action is only 
temporary and that the construction work would 
be undertaken in the near future. 
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PAPERS 


"with a College 
Education” 


APERS which have a “high degree” for 
quality in use and for cleanliness and 
scientific precision in manufacture. They 
meet every test of modern educational 
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Get Speed and 


Accuracy 


in your School Records 


Kardex Visible Records bring speed and accuracy to 
school statistics. Kardex:school records are as easy to in- 


standards. 
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PASSING OF DR. WITHROW 

Dr. John M. Withrow, for more than twenty 
years an active member of the school board of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly at his home in 
that city on May 14, at the age of 77. 

Dr. Withrow was almost an ideal school-board 
member. Educated in the public schools, in early 
manhood he became a teacher, was for a long time 
a prominent surgeon in Cincinnati, a member of 
the board of trustees of Miami University, and 
keenly interested in the schools of his native city, 
he brought to the educational service an equip- 
ment which was rare even among professional 
schoolmen. 

His connection with the Cincinnati school board, 
formed in the days when Cincinnati had a large 
board membership, began at the time things edu- 
cationally began to change, under the leadership 
of former Superintendent Dyer. Dr. Withrow early 
interested himself in the matter of buildings and 
undertook a personal campaign for a large tax levy 
and more adequate support of the schools. 

Dr. Withrow was a strong advocate of the 
merit system in the appointment and promotion 
of teachers. He early made it a policy not to 
intercede with the superintendent for any candi- 
date, nor to attempt to dictate regarding appoint- 
ments. He was interested in the development of 
vocational and _ industrial education and was 
appointed to the state board in order that he might 
give of his knowledge in the development of this 
subject in the state. 

Dr. Withrow was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1877, after which he was made 
superintendent of schools at Germantown. In 1884 
he was graduated from the Ohio Medical College, 
taking the faculty prize. He was given the master 
of arts degree by Ohio Wesleyan University in 
1889, and Miami University in 1893. In 1917, Ohio 
Wesleyan University conferred upon him the 
degree of master of science, and in June, 1922, the 
same institution gave him the degree of doctor 
of laws. 

In recognition of his splendid work for the 
schools of Cincinnati, the school board several 
years ago renamed the East High School and called 
it Withrow High School. 





Wolverine Note Book Fillers 
—a leading "regular of our Ruled Line for 
many successful years. High quality Paper 
and attractive package design 
Career and Wayland Blue Books 
—These two grades supply all ordinary 
difference in 
price but each the best possible for the 
money—in weight, texture and finish. 
Glendare Price-Book Fillers 
—Specially desirable for college and uni- 
versity needs. Strong, of blue-white color 
and perfect finish. 
with the name "Glendare."’ 
Journal and Ledger Forms 
—In the Commercial and Business depart- | 
ments of schools and colleges there is a 
big demand for these Papers. 
Let us send further information 
and working sheets. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo 


quality and 


Clearly water-marked 


— Michigan 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Name ___ 
Positi 
ositton_____ 


4ddress 





PRESIDENT L. M. DILLMAN RETIRES 


L. M. Dillman, who has served as president of 
the American Book Company for a number of 
years, has been succeeded by W. T. H. Howe, 
manager of the company’s Cincinnati office. Mr. 
Dillman, in appreciation of his long and efficient 
service, has been chosen president-emeritus. 

Mr. Dillman is a native of Ohio, a veteran of 
the Civil War, and a man who has been identified 
with the educational publishing field longer than 
anyone now connected therewith. For some years 
he served as manager of the Chicago office until 
elevated to the presidency of the company. 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


“States having state boards of education all of 
whose members are appointed by the governor or 
the state legislature are: California, 10 members; 
Delaware, 5 members; Iowa, 9 members; Mary- 
land, 7 members; Minnesota, 5 members; New 
Jersey, 10 members; New York, 12 members; 
Texas. 9 members; Vermont, 3 members; and 
Virginia, 7 members.” 

This statement is made by W. S. Deffenbaugh, 
of the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. He 
continues: “States having state boards of educa- 
tion all of whose members are ex officio are: Colo- 
rado, 3 members; Florida, 5 members; Kentucky, 
3 members; Mississippi, 3 members, Missouri, 4 
members; Nevada, 3 members; North Carolina, 7 
members; and Oregon, 3 members. 

“In Louisiana the governor appoints 3 members 
for 4-year terms to the state board of education, 
and the people elect eight additional members for 
8-year terms (one from each congressional dis- 
trict). In Michigan the state superintendent of 
public instruction and three others elected by the 
people constitute the state board of education. 

“States having no state boards of education are: 
Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
South Dakota. In Nebraska the state constitution 
creates a state board of commissioners for educa- 
tional lands and funds, composed of the governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, attorney general, and 
commissioner of public lands and buildings. The 
act of 1921 created a state board of education of 
state normal schools.” 


| Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Remington Rand Building, 


I am interested in Kardex School Census Records. 


terpret as they are to compile. The record of a single 
child or an entire school instantly available at a glance. 
- - No need for extensive searches to find mis-filed cards. 
Kardex classifies every needed bit of information where 
a flip of the card uncovers it. School superintendents, 
attendance officers, census enumerators find that Kardex 
Visible Records facilitate their work and eliminate a 
major part of time devouring detail. . . Remington Rand 
has prepared an interesting folder on Kardex School 
Census Records. You should read it. Mail the coupon now! 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SERVICE 





The tendency is to change the state superinten- 
dency of public instruction from an elective to an 
appointive office. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh has summarized the several 
state surveys recently made on the subject which 
warrants him to present the following conclusions: 


“Number of members. All the state survey 
reports recommend a small state board of educa- 
tion, usually of 5, 7, or 9 members. Small boards 
are recommended in view of the fact that experi- 
ence has shown that the small board of education 
can and does work much more effectively than the 
large board. 


“Term of office. The usual recommendation re- 
garding the term of office of members of state 
boards of education is that the number of years a 
member should serve be the same as the number 
of members of the board so that only one member 
may be appointed each year in order to help insure 
continuity of policies. 

“Qualifications. None of the state survey reports 
examined set up specific educational qualifications 
that members of state boards of education should 
possess. The inference is that the laymen appointed 
should be representative citizens. 


“Compensation. In one of the state survey 
reports is it recommended that members of state 
boards of education receive a salary. On this point 
the Utah survey staff comments: ‘Neither practice 
in the progressive states nor authorities on school 
administration sanction the payment of salaries to 
members of state boards of education. The posi- 
tions should be regarded as places of honor in 
which eminent citizens have an opportunity to 
render service to their state.’ ” 


4 Butler, Ky. By concurrent action of the Pen- 
dleton county board of education and the Butler 
school board, the Butler graded-school district has 
been made part of the county school system. Under 
the plan, eight or nine school districts will be con- 
solidated, with Butler as the nucleus for the con- 
solidation. The combination offers the advantages 
of a graded and high school to the rural students of 
Pendleton county. 
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Teacher Agencies 





TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT “THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 — 51st Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 

we IF YOU WANT TO MAKE A CHANGE 

YOU HAVE A POSITION OPEN 

WE ARE IN A POSITION TO SERVE YOU 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 


Marshall Field Annex Chicago, Ill. 






ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
— management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent eli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


—_—_—————— =—Peyton Bids., Spokane, Washington 8nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 








RT TTITTIITIIIliifliiiiitiiliiiiili iii iii 
OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for 
teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


¢ UNTOIVAV AN site’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FDUCATIONAL Uw AG Member National Assectetion 


of Teachers Agencies. 





Pececessscescesscseses 
Seeeeeseeeesessssaaeses 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  *blished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Office 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
ervices Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 












ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 












Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Loweri: 


NEW Electric 


Hoists ~ New Low 
Prices! G&G Telescopic | 
Hoists are in use in Schools 
in 44 States. | 


Send for catalog and full particulars. | 


GILLIS & @EOGHEGAN: 


| 551 West Broadway 65 Years of Service _ New York, N. Y. | 


COPpe=te 






















C E Goodell, A.M., LL.D., Colgat 
TEACHERS University, President and Gen. Mor. 


Kis WIICAGO 


We make contact with the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every de- 
partment—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your comman4. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for Registration Blank. 


Address ®57 Steger Bidg , Chicago, 'Il. 





| INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. | 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building Rochester, New York 
Twenty-five years experience. Write for information. 
| MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 











THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 











TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS 


For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 


Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


Wi) V F 
nT ) Vy INSERT 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—~ 
= 


A Wider Safety Factor... 


There’s a wider safety factor in ““CHICAGO” Playground Equipment 
a surplus of extra strength, strength beyond any possible need. Better 
designs, sturdier construction, selected materials, more careful manufac- 
turing, complete weatherproofing and rigid inspection ‘“‘guarantee”™’ 
longer, safer service from ““CHICAGO” Equipment. 


The New Catalog is out 
Write for Cat. B, Today 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


< 
as 


1835 West Lake Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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COMPANY EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 


B-B, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


} fi mf 4 rf rw 4 VOCE at The wardrobe illustrated is made for plaster ends, 


backs and ceilings. No jambs nor trim required; 
only doors, fillet, hinges and interior of racks and 
garment hangers completing the installation. 




















Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 


in one or more colors . . . Benday color The hinges used are of heavier construction than 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- any previous manufacture and are unconditionally 
LCE guaranteed to last the life of the building. There 
are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor 
Commercial Art Department intricate mechanism to get out of order. 
a Heels: sce Paso) 


tus The “Vanishing Door” wardrobes are furnished 
Designing, and Layouts. \\ complete in the knockdown. All woodwork is cut 


N to size and only needs nailing in place. The hinges 
814 WINNEBAGO ST. = are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 


eys MILWAUKEE. WIS. ZC cost of installation is small. 






’ qs Catalog “K” fully illustrates many types of school 
Ww Lt wardrobes, with specifications and price list. Write 
0 for a copy. 






7. 


SD fo} 2) W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
a Sa «€ G S 


: Ww we 
Ny wl reid 7-4 - Z VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 








Subscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 
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“OBCO” Steel 
Flag Poles 


Last a 
Lifetime 

You can install 
flag poles in your 
school yards now 
and forget about 
them—if they are 
“OBCO” Steel 
Flag Poles. 

Our poles are 
made of steel pipe 
sections that tele- 
scope into each 
other forming an 
unusually strong 
and rigid joint 


All kindZ 
SCHOOL SIGNS 


Door, Road, Wall, Desk, Bus, Name-Plates, 
Teachers’ and Changeable signs. Numbers, 
Letters, Holders, school marking specialties. 
Any kind of Engraved Brass, Cast Bronze, In- 
laid Bronze or Built-up Strip, Plate, Plaque, 
Tablet, Class Roll, Trophy, etc. Directories, 
Exit signs, and so on . 


“we supply— 
any sign a school will specify.” 


Please outline your idea or describe 
need for suggestions, quotations, litera- 
ture and name of nearest supply house. 


HULL SIGN CO., W. Winfield, N. Y. 


The Original Portable 
REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


In use in the principal schools, 
colleges, public libraries, etc. 


that is held in 
place by steel pins. 
Write or wire for detailed 
information. 


OTTO BIEFELD CO. 
118-206 N. Water Street 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


STANDS ON ANY TABLE-TOP 


Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 


Full particulars from 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Springfield, Mass. 


L_cascrm | 


POSITIONS OPEN 











BINDERS Aznoe’s Available School Nurses: (A) R.N. 


Colorado, Arizona, age 37, over 10 years’ 
varied institutional and school nursing ex- 
perience, desires position in northern states 


Preserve your copies of the American 
School Board Journal with our binders. 


or California at $165 month. (B) R.N. 

STRONG — DURABLE — COMPACT Indiana, age 29, seeks appointment as 

The American School Board Journal School Nurse in middlewest, preferably 
é . ie a With Wi Illinois. Experienced. Nice appearance. 
524-544 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis No. 3836, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 


Avvvaneennensanecsneneaeeas cana eeear ened ceareenareatae 
UAQUUAULLUUELLUGO00000000OOOUSNEAOONAOOOOO UENO 


Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 








Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
3729-37 Cass Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 




















MERON ic “SUPER SPECIAL” 


The most economical and popular time-tried 
self-locking keyless padlock available for school 
lockers. It is rugged, durable, efficient and fool- 
proof. (The combination is completely thrown 
off when shackle is closed.) 

Simplest in construction and most convenient 
in operation of automatic padlocks. Attractive 
cadmium finish. Guaranteed and backed by 
more than thirty years of specialized experience 
and service. 


The locks are made special for installations with indi- 
vidualized serial numbering. Permanent supplementary 
record of serials and combinations is furnished. 


Sample and special proposition to operating school officials on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT,OHIO - - - - - U.S.A. 





Cut about 1% 
actual size 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
AND SUCCESS 


GALLAGHER 


Help students to help themselves . . . 
here is a book that will enable the 
student to know himself, to analyze 
his capabilities, to investigate occu- 
pations, to determine the vocation he 
is best fitted for and show him how 
to succeed in it. 


Cloth, 201 pages. Price, $1.20. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
524-544 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








STAGE SCENERY 


ob —VWijou——_o 
One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 
Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


ea aaa 
s] OND 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 


Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x 6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Bronze 


Tablets 


a 


ee LEWIS Li toligs 
—- SCHOOL ~ 


LAL beta Memorial Hen 
DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 
Pe ee ee tl nae TM Honor 
GEORGE TROUP GLYNN IDEAL 


CAROLYN MERCHANT 
EMILY H. WHITNEY 
JOSEPH T. ANQUILLARE 
HUGH F. KEATING 
BERNARD ETTLINGER 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 


for gifts by 
graduating classes 


PHILIP H. ENGLISH a 
| ARNON A.ALLING, PRESIDENT Placques 
M8. AD ton el 
on ALBERT RusseLi & 
CHARLES S. PALMER, ARCHITECT 
LARKIN CAREY CO. CONTR ae Sons Co. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, 








MASS. 
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NOT 
LASS 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





























ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 












STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 





77 ST mS 







Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS, INC. 


445 W. 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 









A supplementary reader for next year’s 
intermediate grades 


| Powderpuff 
The Story of a Cottontail Rabbit 
By Alvin M. Peterson 


| An attractive story for children from nine to twelve years 
of age. It introduces Powderpuff in his infancy and follows 

his life until maturity. A story that has been skillfully 

handled from a vocabulary standpoint, that is delightfully 

| illustrated, and that correlates reading with nature study. 

| 

| 

| 





Price 72 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 





New York Chicago 
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HARKEIS 


America’s Standard 
in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by Amer- 
ica’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost 
in the building and building material 
industry for over 35 years. Embracing 
all the requirements of a modern 
building—correct light, perfect venti- 
lation, sanitation, and safe construc- 
tion are all an integral parts of every 
Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 
Our standard Designs accommodate 
40 to 400 pupils and offer the most 
satisfactory solution of your housing 
problem in the most economical way. 


FOR YEAR ’ROUND SERVICE 
Harris School Buildings, built with double roof- 
ing, double flooring with insulation between, and 
double wall insulation, are warm and cosy on winter's coldest 
days as well as cool and comfortable during summer's scorch- 
superior construction features you would hardly 


ing heat; 
expect to find in such low priced buildings. 


HARRIS 


Send for Our Free Book on School Building 


UNIT 
BUILT 
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SCHOOLS 








Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 


School Districts everywhere with limited build- 
ing funds, find Harris Schools the safe, sure, 
economical answer to the problem of over- 
crowded classrooms. 


OUR FREE BOOK 
Write today! Ask for our 1931 
Book of Schools with names, lo- 
cations and illustrations of build- 
ings recently completed. Explains 
many short cuts in the planning 
of your building with an assured 
saving in the completed cost. 


BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street 


NEW YORK 


o9| 
ae 








+ CHICAGO. 


DETROIT 


vane | 


7O's 





wPamMgOrrHPO 






















gineering department. 








designed. 





Cafeteria 
EKquipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly- 


Service Equipment - eszacecarnes, 
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ACID- AND CORROSION-PROOF 
CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
Knight. Maurice A 
ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Inaulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtsz Co., The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Company, W. M. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
K-M Supply Company 
N. Y. Bilicate Book Slate Co. 
Prose Maco Mfg. Company 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS--SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Spencer Heater Company 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BOOK BINDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 
Oversewing Machine Co. 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
BOOK COVERS 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Macmillan Company, The 
Merriam Co., G 
BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
BRUSHES 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Ituildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Celotex Cumpany, The 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Blackboard Co 
Valleyco Company, Inc., The 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
York-Hoover Body Corp. 

BUS BODIES 
Superior Body Company 


CABINETS—STORAGE—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 





Directory of Equipment and 


CABINETS—WARD ROBE—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CAFETERIAS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Fort Massac Chair Co., The 
Kenney Bros. and Wolkins 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Thonet Brothers, Inc. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Company 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 


CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntineton Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 


Internationa) Business Machines Corp. 


Murphy-Davis Signal Co 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Comnany 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co.. The 
COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 

DAMPPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DEADENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 

DESKS—OF FICE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Copoeee 
Welch Mfg. Co., 

DISHWASHING ‘COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Vestal Chemical Company 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Company 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Van Range Co., The John 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 

DOORS 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

DOORS—STEEL-FIREP ROOF 
Detroit Steel ee Co. 
Truscon Steel Compa 

DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 

Standard Mailine Machines Co 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe Co. 

ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


ELECTRIC HAND SAWS 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Busiense Service, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE INSURANCE 
Home Insurance Company, The 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
FLOOD LIGHTS 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
American Crayon Company 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ino. 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son. S. C. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Sloan Valve Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Fort Massac Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Tucker Duck & ad Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Cirele A Products Corp. 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kenney Bros. and Wolkins 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping eae 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


(Continued on Page 142) 


Supplies 


GLOBES 


GRANDSTANDS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUMS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ine. 
Spencer Heater Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Co. 
on Regulator Company 


American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 

INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Ce. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewits Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 

INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Ce. 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemica! Corporation 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Vestal Chemical en 
Welch Mfg. Co., 


KEY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Leck Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J 
National Lock Co., The 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 4 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. e 
Leits, Inc., E. B 

Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company ; 
Angle Steel Stool Company pe. 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company ; 
Kimball Company, W. W. By: 
Peterson & Company, Leonard By 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ine. i 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 5 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. i, 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES ? 
Demco Library Supplies 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Comapny 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Copeeee 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
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GENERAL MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


By R. A. McGee and W. W. Sturtevant A 


A complete mechanical drawing course, prepared especially 
for junior high schools. As such, it provides informa- 
tion about vocations as it teaches drafting-room fundamen- 
tals. Diagnostic tests are also provided, and the work is 


fe amous arranged throughout for three levels of student ability. All irlo 


in all, a remarkable text, on a par with the finest academic 
books and an asset to any mechanical drawing class. 


Price, $1.48. 


books of 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN HAND 
WOODWORK 


for By A. G. Brown and F. E. Tustison 






















modern 


An outstanding text, representative of sound pedagogical 
principles. Arranged according to the popular instructional 
unit plan, it offers 39 units, each a basic-unit operation in 
the field of woodwork. The book is distinctive for its careful 

the analyses, its definite instructions, and its numerous splendid 
illustrations. A modern and comprehensive text for wood- 
workers. 


Price, $1.60. 


mee PRINCIPLES OF WOODWORKING ye 


By Herman Hjorth 


Just a little over a year ago, the publication of this book was 

announced to school-shop men. Their reception was so over- 
high whelming that the book is already in its third edition, and is 
being adopted by schools all over the country. Its acceptance 








modern 


is based on the clear and simple method of presentation, the 
i | introduction of up-to-date processes and principles. and the 


vast amount of information it contains. 







school Price, $1.76. 








The Bruce Publishing Company 
524-544 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


66 E. South Water St. 342 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
Truscon Stee] Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, Herman A 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
Electrical Research Products, Ine 
PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
PAINTS—TECHNICAL 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
PASTE 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Co 
Hill-Standard Company 
Narragansett Machine Company 

PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 

PLAYGROUND LIGHTING EQUIP. 
Giant Manufacturing Company 
Hill-Standard Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Company 








(Continued 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
Lincoln-Sehlueter Floor Machinery Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 

Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Company, A. A 
Skilsaw, Inc 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Builders, Inc. 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
Flectrical Research Products, Inc 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
International Business Machines Corp 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 
Western Electric Co 

PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 

Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 

RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 

RANGES 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

RE-INFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Co 

REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 

Horn Folding Partition Co 
Park, Winton & True Co 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 

SANDERS 
Clarke Company, A. A. 

Skilsaw, Inc 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 

SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co 


Directory of Equipment and Supplies 
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SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 
SIGNS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc 
SOUND PICTURES 
DeVry Corporation, Herman A 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Electrical Research Products. Inc. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Electrical Equipment Co 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I. 
STAINS 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

STOKERS 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard School Fixtures Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
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Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 14 
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York-Hoover Body Corp............ 115 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Western Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Jolinson Service Company 
Powers Regulator Company 
TENNIS NETS 
American Wire Fence Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Milwaukee Stamping Co 
Sanymetal Products Company 
TOILET SEATS 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Ine. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTING 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VARNISHES 
American Crayon Co 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Ine. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Company, 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
a oeene View Company 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Talens School Products, Inc. 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Kawneer Company, The 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Copmany 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTHS 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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ee Great strength and high absorbency combine to make 
Nibrocs economical. They do twice or three times the 
work of ordinary paper towels. One wipes dry. Thou- 


sands of buyers insist upon Nibroc Towels for their 


~~ 
Es 


EO 


schools. After years of experience they have decided 
Nibrocs are the nicest, safest and 


most economical towel to be had. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
NIBROC CABINETS NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
As a further assurance of clean- 
liness, Nibroc Towels are vended PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
from a dust-proof metal cabinet. ATLANTA 
It locks with a key. Dispenses one 
Nibroc Towel at a time, making 
it easy to be economical. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A PLAN FOR PURCHASING AND DISTRIB- 
UTING SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS AND 
SUPPLIES 

The school board of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
adopted a plan for determining what supplies have 
been furnished to the various buildings, and those 
which have been furnished to the individual teach- 
ers of the system as well. The plan is intended 
to prevent waste and to eliminate unnecessary loss 
and destruction of textbooks. It serves as a basis 
for estimating the quantity of books and supplies 
needed for subsequent years. The main features 
of the plan are as follows: 

1. The superintendent, working in conjunction 
with the administrative, supervisory, and teaching 
staff, prepares a list of approved textbooks and 
supplies. 

2. These lists will be furnished to the individual 
teachers who will indicate thereon the following 
information: (a) The quantity on hand at the time 
the estimates for the next year are made out. 
(b) The amount needed for each semester of the 
next term. (c) The total amount needed for the 
next term. 

3. The principals of the several buildings will 
check over these estimates, and if found correct, 
prepare a summary for their respective schools. 

4. The summaries are submitted to the assistant 
superintendent in charge, who will approve them 
or make the necessary corrections. 

5. The assistant superintendent will then submit 
the summaries for the various buildings to the 
superintendent for his final approval. 

6. The business manager after advertising for 
bids will place the orders and see that the deliv- 
eries for the first semester are made to the various 
buildings. The supplies for the second semester 
will be delivered to the central stockroom. 

7. Just before the close of the first semester 
the teachers will again indicate their needs for the 
second semester. After these have been approved 
in the usual way they will be delivered to the 
various buildings as indicated. 

8. Principals will issue supplies and textbooks 
to the individual teachers upon requisition. 

9. The central stockroom clerk will keep a 
record of all textbooks and supplies furnished to 
the various buildings. The principals record, on 
cards provided for that purpose, the supplies and 
textbooks furnished to the teachers. 

The plan requires a minimum of red tape and 
supplies detailed information regarding the dis- 
tribution of textbooks and supplies. The fact that 
an inventory will have to be submitted by both 
teachers and principals at the close of each 
semester will prevent hoarding. 

STANDARD COLOR FOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 

The United States Bureau of Standards has re- 
affirmed its Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R111-30 for the standardization of color of school 
furniture. 

The entire recommendations for standardizing 
school furniture color on the basis of a uniform 
brown were originally worked out by a committee 
representing the National School Supply Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials. 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR 





SCHOOL USE 


New Sturtevant Propeller Fan. The B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturers of ventilating equipment, has just issued its 
new Catalog No. 385, describing its new line of propel- 
ler fans. 

The propeller fan is well made, carefully designed, 
and is constructed of pressed steel, with all parts 
welded, which produces a light weight and strong fan 
and frame. 

The motor is of the ball-bearing type, which makes 
it possible to operate for 5,000 hours before lubrication 
is required. The fan wheel is the design 5, in which 
each blade is curved so that every square inch of the 
surface moves its own quota of air. 

The fan may be purchased either with, or without, 
a wall mounting panel. The whole series of fans which 
is made in sizes ranging from 12 to 25 in., is moderately 
priced, easily installed, and present a pleasing ap- 
pearance. 
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Complete information and prices may be obtained 
from the Sturtevant Company by any school official, 
or architect, upon request. 

New 375-Watt, 75-Volt T-10 Projection Lamp. 
The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, manufacturers of motion-picture equipment, 
stereopticons, and slides, has announced its new 375- 
Watt, 75-volt lamp, which can be used with any 
Model 3 Victor cine-projector which is equipped with 
a No. 10 lamp rheostat. 

The rheostat can be operated with 250-Watt 50- 
volt, 165-Watt 30-volt, or 375-Watt 75-volt lamp, and 
it can be disconnected to permit the use of other volt 
lamps in the same projector. The Victor thus offers 
a wide range of lamp interchangeability. The 165- 
Watt 30-volt lamp is recommended for heavy duty, 
maximum illumination requirements. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official upon request. 

Announce New DeVilbiss Spray-painting Outfit. 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced a complete spray-painting outfit, especially 
designed to be operated by one man. 

The outfit, known as the DeVilbiss NK-606, is elec- 
trically operated, light in weight, and durably con- 
structed. It may be transported from place to place, 
and is easily carried by one man. It is designed to ade- 
quately handle extensive maintenance work in schools 
and public buildings. 





THE NEW DeVILBISS SPRAY-PAINTING OUTFIT 


The outfit consists of a %-h.p. electric-motor-driven 
compressing equipment, a one-pressure-feed spray gun 
with wrench, a two-gallon pressure-feed paint tank, 
and air hose and connections. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official who will write to the DeVilbiss Com- 
pany at Toledo, Ohio. 








New Catalog of Sturtevant Ventilators. The B. 
F. Sturtevant Company, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., 
has issued its new Catalog No. 377, on unit ventilators 
for schools. 

The catalog describes in detail the new flexible unit 
ventilator, showing its design, construction, and use in 
the solution of the present-day ventilating problem. 

The new ventilator is arranged for partial recircula- 
tion and is capable of delivering a given, constant 
quantity of outdoor air, and at the same time recircu- 
lating a portion of the room air. It is possible to admit 
50 per cent of outdoor air and to recirculate 50 per 
cent of the indoor air. There is, under this arrangement, 
no necessity of opening the windows of the classroom, 
because all odors are completely dissipated. The unit 
may also be arranged to supply all outdoor air, if de- 
sired. By closing the inlet damper, the unit automat- 
ically becomes entirely recirculating. 

The booklet contains tables of heating capacities and 
complete specifications for the installation of the ven- 
tilator. Complete information and prices may be ob- 
tained by any school official, or architect, upon request. 

Prose-Maco Catalog of Wardrobes. The Prose- 
Maco Mig. Company, of 1520 Holmes St., Kansas City, 
Mo., has issued its new catalog of Prose-Maco school 
equipment, including school wardrobes, swinging black- 
boards, and other equipment for schools. 

The Prose-Maco wardrobe, which is built into the 
walls of the schoolroom, operates on a multiple-opera- 
tion, single-control principle and is a model of con- 
venience, accessibility, and cleanliness. It is of substan- 
tial construction, allows no sagging of doors, and pre- 
sents a good appearance in the classroom. The firm 
offers a number of special combinations such as a rest- 
room, wardrobe, and bookcase, a semimulto operating 
wardrobe, a book and hat container, and other types. 

The Prose-Maco swinging blackboards are opened 
back to back, with two doors on one leg, permitting 
double adjustment on every leg. The blackboards are 
adjustable to height, reduce eyestrain, facilitate teach- 
ing, save time, and make discipline easier. 

The Prose-Maco Company offers specifications and 
working drawings to aid architects in installing the 
equipment in schools. Complete information and prices 
will be sent to any school official, or architect, upon 
request. 
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Johns-Manville Acoustical Material. The Johns- 
Manville Company, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y., manufacturers of acoustical materials, have issued 
a booklet, describing the development of their sound- 
absorbing treatment for schools and public buildings. 
The firm has developed several acoustical materials of 
varying sound absorptive qualities for meeting any ex- 
isting set of requirements. These materials meet every 
requirement from the standpoint of permanence, fire- 
resistance, and sanitation, and are capable of decora- 
tion, the same as other interior finishes. 

The booklet contains a number of typical examples 
of the benefits obtained by the installation of Johns- 
Manville acoustical treatment to classrooms, swimming 
pools, corridors, dining rooms, and other parts of the 
school building requiring sound-absorbing treatment. 

A copy of the booklet will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 

Illumination for Football Fields. The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued an eight-page booklet, de- 
scribing and illustrating the latest approved methods of 
illumination for football fields. The publication, Ways 
of Illuminating Football Fields, D. M. F. 5355, describes 
the various methods of illumination and is illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 

The booklet should prove of interest and value to 
school officials, or architects, who are confronted with 
the problem of illumination of fields for school and 
college sports. Complete information will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 

Steffens-Amberg Catalog of Panic Exit Locks. 
The Steffens-Amberg Company, of Newark, N. J., has 
just issued its new Catalog No. 40, illustrating and 
describing its line of exit locks which have been de- 
veloped during the past few years to meet the demands 
of present-day conditions. 

The Smith panic exit locks and hardware are strong, 
sturdy, and will always function. They contain new 
features that make them function properly and at the 
same time they will stand years of hard usage with a 
minimum of upkeep expense. The catalog lists gravity 
locks, mortise locks, rim locks, and includes complete 
specification details for the use of architects in erecting 
and installing single doors and pairs of doors. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 


WITH THE SCHOOL 





MANUFACTURERS 





The International Projector Corporation has 
recently become the distributor for the products of the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation. 

Under the new plan, a nontheatrical department has 
been established in each of the 31 branches of the Na- 
tional Theater Supply Company, which enables the 
camera and the projector owner to obtain prompt, 
efficient service in any city of the country, without the 
return of apparatus to the factory for adjustment. 

The establishment of branch offices was prompted by 
the desire of the International Projector Corporation 
to render complete and prompt service to projector 
owners equal to that given the professional projector 
field. It is the same motive which has made possible the 
resources of this organization to every nonprofessional 
projector owner. 

DR. GREGG HONORED 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, at 
its thirty-third annual convention, awarded a medal 
to Dr. John Robert Gregg, for his services to business 
education during the year 1931. 





MEDAL AWARDED TO DR. GREGG 


In making the presentation, Mr. John A. Luman, 
president of the Association, congratulated Dr. Gregg 
upon his achievement in the field of commercial educa- 
tion, stating that through his shorthand system alone 
he had given millions of young men and young women 
a weapon with which to “earn a living.” 

In responding, Dr. Gregg called attention to the fact 
that it was in Boston where his system was first pub- 
lished on October 16, 1893. 

Last year, Boston University conferred upon Dr. 
Gregg the degree of doctor of commercial science. 
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VACATION 


GIVES YOU A CHANCE TO RECONDITION 


Your School 





ONNEBORN gives you guaranteed 
paints and floor and wall preservatives— products used and endorsed by hundreds of 
schools and school systems. Sonneborn gives you expert consulting service which 


honestly helps you to do a quality job and keep the cost at the lowest possible figure. 


To Harden Concrete Floors To Brighten Walls and Paint Floors 


Concrete floors, whether old or new, need hardening 
to resist wear. Otherwise, unhealthful concrete dust 
is scuffed up and hollows and cracks appear. 
Lapidolith, the original liquid concrete floor hard- 
ener, will make your concrete floors wearproof and 
dustproof. It penetrates the cement and chemically 
binds the loose particles into a close-grained mass. 
Lapidolith is easy to apply. Your janitor can put 
it on at night and it will be hard the next morning. 


Cemcoat is a paint specially prepared to keep class 
rooms, halls and auditoriums bright and cheerful. It 
stays white after other paints turn yellow. Can be 
washed over endlessly. Ink stains and finger marks 
are easily removed. 

This tough, extremely lasting paint will not chip, 
peel or blister. Adheres to plaster, concrete or brick 
walls as firmly as to wood. 

Cemcoat Floor Enamel is a special high-gloss floor 
paint,extremely durable and attractive.Comes in colors. 





To Finish and Protect Wood Floors To Keep Out Dampness 
LIGNOPHOL | HYDROCIDE 


One application of Lignophol beautifies the floor, 
toughens the surface to resist wear and penetrates into 
the inner wood cells and fibres. The life-giving oils and 
gums in Lignophol restore the elasticity and endur- 
ance of the wood and stopsplintering, warping, rotting. 
Don't waste money on messy oils that evaporate. 
Varnish and shellac wear off. Lignophol is both a 
finish and a preservative. It keeps your wood floors 
smooth, sound and attractive for many years. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Colorless 


Damp buildings are costly to heat. They are un- 
healthful for pupils. Treat your outside walls with 
Hydrocide Colorless and you can have a building 
that is warm and moisture-proof. 





Hydrocide Colorless contains no parafiin. Will not 
run in hot weather. Permanently seals brick, stone 
and cement walls against the elements. 










L. SonneBorN Sons, INnc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: Lapidolith ; Lignophol 

; Cemcoat........ Cemcoat Floor Enamel ; Hydro- 
(Check products that interest you.) 





Mail This Coupon 
For Detailed Information 


Company 
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NOT SO IMPORTANT 

The late M. G. Clark was accustomed to warn 
children against self-importance: “A man once 
came into a jail and announced to the desk 
sergeant that he was lost. 

‘Well,’ said the sergeant, ‘if you can show me 
that somebody is missing you, we'll try to do some- 
thing for you.’ ” 

HE GREW IN SIZE 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt, of the University of Min- 
nesota, warned a summer-school class of superin- 
tendents against expressing a superiority complex 
in dealing with home folks. 

“A superintendent from a small Minnesota town 
had a dress suit made for himself at Detroit dur- 
ing the recent convention. When he wore the suit 
at home it seemed too small. 

“ ‘Well,’ said a friend of his. ‘You’ve no reason 
to complain. You’re not so big a man in Detroit 
as you are here.’ ”’ 

A NEW NAME FOR JANITORS 

Mr. H. W. Schmidt, of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Education, recently explained the 
reason for the wide use of the term “custodian” 
as applied to school janitors. He said that in a 
certain southern town the board of education 
decided to change the name and supplied the 
janitor with a cap properly inscribed in gold letters. 
A friend of his asked the man the meaning of 
the new word. 

“VYo-all see,” said the janitor, “that name is 
given me ‘cause of the teachers in this building. 
Some I isn’t afraid of and kin cuss, and others 
I is afraid of and got to toady to. So I’se the 
Cuss-todian.” 

The Old Ones Still Please 

A boy told his teacher that sister was ill with 
the measles. 

“Then you must go right home, Edward,” 
ordered the teacher. “Don’t come back until your 
sister is well.” 

Edward left and when he was out of sight an- 
other boy held up his hand. 

“Please, teacher, Eddie’s sister who has the 
measles, is with her mother on a:visit to Chicago.” 
Calling Teacher 

“And what is a pussy cat clad in?” asked Miss 
Smith of the tinies. ‘““What is it that protects her 
from the cold? Does she wear a pinafore, or does 
she wear a shawl, or does she wear a little jacket?” 

“But, teacher,” exclaimed the unimaginative 
little Freddie, “ain’t you never seen a cat?” 


(6 YEARS oF « 
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THE END OF A LONG CLIMB 
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A POPULAR BOOKMAN OF AN 
EARLIER DAY 
By Wm. George Bruce 


Among the outstanding figures in the bookmen’s 
world by the Central West was Major A. J. 
Cheney, who represented the G. and C. Merriam 
Company. The major lived at Oak Park, Ill., and 
made his headquarters in Chicago. He traveled 
over a wide territory and had friends everywhere. 

He was robust in size and vigorous in manner, 
a hearty eater, and an industrious worker. He was 
of the rural-schoolmaster type, possessed no 
college degrees, but was eminently successful as 
a bookman. 

One of the most picturesque characters in the 
bookmen’s field of the mid-west was Major A. W. 
Clancy. He had lost an arm as a farm lad in 
getting too close to a corn-sheller apparatus. Some- 
one believing that the empty sleeve spelled military 
service called him Major, and Major it was for 
the rest of his life. 

Major Clancy was a singular person. There will 
never be another Major Clancy. He was popular 
wherever he was known, and exploited the cause 
of his publishing house with great zeal and earnest- 
ness. With it all, he was intensely human, intensely 
interested in all that pertained to the cause of 
education, and intensely loyal to his friends. 

At educational gatherings, Major Clancy man- 
aged somehow to have things circle about him. He 
was likely to have a hundred schoolmarms to eat 
breakfast with him, entertain another party at 
luncheon, and still another for dinner. 

There was something about the Major that drew 
people about him, something whole-hearted, un- 
selfish, and sincere. Men would slap him on the 
back in a spirit of good fellowship, and women 
would delight in listening to his humorous com- 
ments on passing events. His gallantry which was 
genuine, bore a certain brusqueness which made 
him all the more attractive to others. 

Many stories were told of the Major’s experi- 
ences, and the adventures which he was led into 
because of his helpfulness to others. I recall one 
of these stories. 

In the early days of his career as a bookman 
he always wore a silk hat, was known for his 
oratorical powers, and his ability to tell stories and 
tell them effectively. Somewhere in the state of 
Iowa many years ago, there was to be a political 
convention. A candidate for Congress was to be 


Moving Up 
History Prof.: “Define the middle ages.” 
Student: “They used to be 30 to 45; now they 
are 50 to 70.” 





The college professor and 
his wife were entertaining 
at dinner. Suddenly a child’s 
voice was heard from the 
floor above: 

“Mother!” 

“What is it, Archie?” she 
asked. 

“There’s only clean towels 
in the bathroom. Shall I 
start one?” 

The Idea 

A mountain school teacher 
corrected a boy who said, 
“T ain’t gwine thar.” 

“That’s no way to talk. 
Listen: 

“T am not going there; he 
is not going there; we are 
not going there; you are 
not going there; they are 
not going there. Do you get 
the idea?” 

“Vessur. They ain’t no- 
body gwine.” 





A little boy came into the 
library and asked for Louisa 
M. Alcott’s Jewish book. 
The librarian had never 
heard of any Jewish book 
so started naming titles for 
him: “Jo’s Boys,” “Little 
Women,’’ “Little Men,” 
“Rose in Bloom”— 


—Chicago Tribune “That’s it, that’s it.” 
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. MAJOR A. W. CLANCY 
Who Represented the American Book Company in the 
Northwest for Many Years 


nominated. One of the factions hit upon a plan 
whereby the convention could be lined up for 
their candidate. The plan was to induce Major 
Clancy to open the convention, make a rip-roaring 
speech, and continue as the presiding officer until 
things had been properly organized. 

Since the delegates had come from all counties 
in the Congressional District there were but few 
that knew who was who. When the Major called 
the convention to order, and won the delegates 
with his eloquent championship of the Republican 
party, and his fierce denunciation of the Dem- 
ocratic party, there was some curiosity as to just 
who this wonderful statesman was. 

But the Major hammered away, and succeeded 
in arousing the delegates into a frenzy of enthu- 
siasm. After the speech motions were made and 
the faction that had planned the coup secured the 
committee appointments and had practically car- 
ried the day. 

At this point there were some delegates who 
wondered why things had happened just as they 
had happened. “Who in hell is that plug-hat fellow 
anyway?” several angry delegates inquired. 

The story goes that the Major hastily climbed 
out of a window back of the stage and left town 
on the next train. Some of the delegates are still 
wondering who that plug-hat fellow was. 

Whether this story is true or not, I am unable 
to say. Major never denied it, but he was a 
humorist and loved a good story whether based 
upon fact or fiction. 


Emergency Measure 

The college student had failed to pass a very 
important examination. Wishing to break the news 
gently to his parents, he sent the following wire to 
his elder brother. 

“Have failed to pass exam. Prepare father.” 

The brother replied: 

“Father prepared. Prepare yourself.”—Answers. 

Strong Promise 

At an examination of a class in first aid, a mem- 
ber was asked: “What would you do if you found 
a man in a fainting condition?” 

“T’d give him some brandy,” was the answer. 

“And if there was no brandy?” 

“T’d promise him some.”—Tit-Bits. 





Freshmen’s English 


“What is more beautiful than a pretty girl to be- 
hold?” 


“Such grammar! You mean to be held.” 





After Graduation 
“Now that you have left college, I want you 
to work really hard, my boy.” 
“You're right, Dad, something must be done to 
get my handicap down.” — Exchange. 
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HY THE FINEST 


SCHOOLS 


USE GENUINE 
JOHNSON’S WAX 
ON FLOORS... 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. S. J. 6, eae ee 
Racine, Wisconsin. a 


Please send without cost or obli- 
gation your new Control Chart for 
the care of floors. 


Mark for the personal attention of 


JOHNSON'S 


Name of School 


Address 


e Johnson's Wax cuts floor maintenance expense 
— Saves labor— Eliminates scrubbing—Seals the 
floor against dirt and grime—Spreads an invisible 
film, protecting the floor from wear— Produces 
a rich polish of permanent beauty— Gives longer 
life to wood, linoleum, cork, composition, in fact 
every type of floor. e Send the coupon below 
for the new Control Chart for the care of floors. 


It is free and obligates you in no way. 
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‘Torrington Tried it in One School 
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... NOW THEY USE IT 





HE City of Torrington, Connecticut, 

_ has 16 fine schools...ten urban—six 
suburban. Each, of course, has painted 
interiors...which must be maintained. 

For one of these maintenance jobs, 
Barreled Sunlight was used. The result- 
ing difference was obvious...and pleasing. 
Surfaces painted with Barreled Sunlight 
were smoother... had richer lustre and 
depth. They were easier to clean...stayed 
clean longer. 


Now Barreled Sunlight is used for all 






FOR ALL 16 





upkeep painting in every 
Torrington school building. 
Eventually each school will be 
painted throughout with this 
distinctive finish. 


Smooth as tile...with a hand- 
some lustre .. . rich depth... 
Barreled Sunlight is comparable in beauty 
only to the finest enamels. Yet it costs less 
per gallon and goes farther on the job. 

The fingerprints, smudges, dust and 
dirt, so common to 
school life, wipe off 
easily withadampcloth 
—as easily as from tile. 
Remarkably durable, 
Barreled Sunlight sur- 


THE WETMORE SCHOOL, 
Torrington, Conn. In this fine 
“ school, Barreled Sunlight is 
iw used for all maintenance work. 






- Sunlight 3 
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TORRINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 

Torrington, Conn. Here Barreled 

Sunlight is specified as the paint to be 
used for all interior work. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL, Torrington, 
Conn. Painted throughout for lasting 
cleanliness and beauty with Barreled 
Sunlight, 





Made in White 
Easy to Tint 


An all-oil product, Barreled 
Sunlight is easy to tint with ordi- 
nary oil colors. Quantities of: five 
gallons, or over, are tinted to order 
at the factory without extra charge. 








vives repeated washings without losing 
its original lustre. 

Easily tinted with ordinary colors in 
oil, walls and ceilings may be painted 
with Barreled Sunlight in colors appro- 
priate to the needs of every room. 

Write for the booklet, “For Interiors 
of Lasting Beauty and Cleanliness,” to 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
44-F Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all princi- 
pal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. 
Fuller & Co.) 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


 Barreled_ Sunlight 
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Good 


2 5 years of service 


in the interest of 


clean floors 
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The old rig might get you to your office . . . eventually. But 
you use street car, bus or automobile because it saves you time. 
It’s more comfortable, more convenient. It is modern, as befits 
a modern school executive. 


A hand-and-knee scrubber might get a floor passably clean . . . 
given enough time in which to do it, and enough elbow grease. 
But up-to-date schools should use a motor-driven scrubber 
polisher . . . because it is faster, less laborious, cleaner. It is 
more suited to the standards of modern education. The wise 
school board or superintendent will select the Finnell for its 
greater adaptability, durability and efhciency. There are nine 
Finnell models, permitting the selection of a just-right system 
for any sized school. 


Perhaps you hesitate comparing the price of a Finnell with 
what seems to be the cheapness of the old way. Actually the 
Finnel! pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


Finnell-Kote is an illustration of this. This remarkable new process 
polishes in one operation, actually cutting in two the time required 
formerly to apply the wax and then polish the floor. 


Vacation time is coming. Summer is an ideal time to introduce Finnell 
maintenance. With it the cleaning crew can go over the floors thor 
oughly, scouring out all the accumulated grime and filth. Then in 
the fall you will open with clean and beautiful floors, and have the 
equipment keep them that way the year ‘round. 


Investigate now. A Finnell representative will be glad to call on 
request, make a survey of floor area, conditions and recommend the 
right Finnell system for your consideration. Address FINNELL  Sys- 
TEM, INc., 806 East St., Elkhart, Indiana. 











Finnell-Kote is a highly condensed form of wax—requiring hot appli 
cation. By means of a special dispenser unit, which can be attached to 
any of the Finnell models, Finnell-Kote is melted and applied to the 
floor, distributed immediately by the brushes . and an instant later 
can be brought to a beautiful polish by running the brushes again over 
the area. Saves half the cost of wax and takes but a fraction of the time 





Views of AUSTRAL 
MULTI-UNIT Steel 
Wardrobe Opened and 
Closed as Installed in 
the Clinton Avenue 
and Union Avenue 
Schools, Irvington, N. 
J., Schneider, Kleeman 
and Werther, Archi- 


tects 


‘HE architects’ acceptance of the Modern AUSTRAL MULTI-UNIT STEEL 
WARDROBE has already resulted in its use in many of our latest and fin- 
est schools. . . . Most gratifying to the Austral Engineers whose experi- 
ence in perfecting the AUSTRAL WINDOW has proven of greatest value in de- 
veloping this new product. ... The AUSTRAL STEEL WARDROBE is BUILT 
FOR PERMANENCE and is as lasting as the building itself. It is constructed 
of heavy gauged steel and is assembled on the job as a unit . . . rigid, noiseless, 
indestructible . . . and the steel adds nothing to the cost over wood construc- 
tion. ... Literature sent on request. 


_ AUSTRAL' 





